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ART. L—THE BACON OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


In a former number of this Review* we exhibited the need of a 
second grand Instauration of the Intellect, and the reasonableness of 
anticipating its early accomplishment. But the investigation which 
led us to those conclusions, however important in itself, was under- 
taken chiefly as a necessary preliminary to the examination of the 
characteristics by which we might recognise the true Coryphzeusof 
the new reform, if such recognition should be deemed possible, and 
to the determination of the validity of the claims already alleged in 
favour of M. Comte, or hereafter to be advanced in favour of any 
other system-builder, to be esteemed truly the Bacon of the Nine- 
teenth Century. These are questions of great moment, involving, 
as they do, the correct estimate of the present necessities and pro- 
spective fortunes of existing civilization; and awarding or refusing, 
according to their decision, the highest intellectual prize which is 
presented to human ambition, or is spontaneously bestowed when 
due, as the loftiest meed of intellectual service which humanity can 
confer on the greatest of its recognised benefactors. 

It is with a proper sense of the magnitude and difficulty of the 
subject, and with a full consciousness of the necessity for extreme 
caution, impartiality, and sobriety of judgment, that we venture upon 
the task of attempting to solve, honestly and candidly, however im- 
perfectly, these great problems. We believe with a firm conviction 
that the completion of the investigation proposed will enable us to 
question on broad and elevated grounds the pretensions advanced in 
behalf of M. Comte by his zealous but indiscreet followers, and, at the 
same time, will assist in expediting the coming Instauration, by pre- 
shadowing its true type. If it should still leave our allegiance free, 
we shall at least be rescued from the imminent perils of a fatal delu- 
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sion; we shall be better qualified to detect the numerous false 
prophets who may yet arise, or may have already arisen; and we 
shall have our eyes opened to the quick discernment of the real 
Bacon of the Nineteenth Century, whenever he may appear, to lead 
us by miraculous ways from the midst of our present Egyptian 
bondage. But to attain these results is no light endeavour. Those 
whom we are about to summon before our tribunal are no ordinary 
suitors. We are not merely to decide on the rights of the ostensible 
litigants, but to settle the prospective claims of a long succession of 
illustrious philosophers, perhaps as yet unborn. If M. Comte is 
accidentally, or in consequence of his merited prominence, the 
nominal defendant, it is not merely his privileges and honours which 
are to be adjudicated, but those of any who may hereafter occupy 
a like eminent position; and to him we might almost address the 
words of Anchises :— 

“ Tilustres animas, nostrumque in nomen ituras, 

Expediam dictis, et te tua fata docebo.” 


The subject, too, in dispute is one of unusual amplitude—so unusual, 
indeed, that it can be presented but on few occasions in the long 


lapse of centuries. All ages are before us; and the greatest intel- 
leets of all time are the witnesses on whom we must in great measure 
rely. The great minds of the present and approaching generations 
are the parties among whom we are to judge; the evidences which 
must guide our judgment are to be gathered from the obscurity of 
the past; the persons to be affected by it are many of them still, in 
all probability, in the dim future, while the destinies of a trembling 
civilization hang uncertain in the balance; and though, perhaps, 
little is to be effected by the criticism of any single individual, yet 
all these things must be estimated by us with such accuracy as may 
be compatible with our powers. 1t would be a weak and ridiculous pre- 
sumption to contemplate any authoritative decision as the result of our 
inquiries ; but, so far as we may, we will endeavour to raise ourselves 


“To the highth of this great argument,” 


and, if unable to solve the dark and arduous enigmas propounded to 
us, we may hope at least to determine some of the conditions of their 
adequate solution, and to disclose the existence of important topics 
of investigation, but little apprehended by the generality of minds, 
and whose ultimate solution may possibly be expedited by our 
earnest, though unavailing efforts. 

We are thus inclined to link the cause of M. Comte with the great 
question of the characteristics and essentials of all efficient intellectual 
renovation throughout all time. We take peculiar pleasure in test- 
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ing his claims on broad and general grounds, and determining his 
relation to a great crisis by considering that crisis itself in its his- 
torical relations, instead of limiting ourselves to a special analysis 
of the aptitudes and tendencies of his philosophy, and narrowing the 
inquiry to a bare examination of his distinctive doctrines. For M. 
Comte we entertain, and have uniformly expressed, the utmost 
deference and respect—for his labours the utmost admiration; and 
though we deplore the supposed tendencies of his creed, and cannot 
consent to accept his system as complete, conclusive, and exclu- 
sive—yet no intemperate judgment or indiscriminating opposition 
shall betray us into the folly of rejecting the valuable truths which 
he has enounced, or of depreciating, directly or indirectly, the eminent 
reputation which he has deservedly acquired. If the enthusiasm 
of a few eager acolytes transcend the bounds of moderation, we 
may examine how far their praises are legitimate, and how far 
they are exaggerated; but the world owes too much gratitude 
to M. Comte for stimulating and assisting the social speculation 
which is so preéminently required by his age, for us not to be more 
willing to bestow undue eulogy upon him than inadequate commen- 
dation. It will readily be recognised by reflecting men that the 
antagonism is not the less earnest or uncompromising which is 
limited to what we believe to be his errors; nor is the resistance less 
efficient which recognises the merits and the prowess of an adversary. 

Having indicated by these remarks our due appreciation of the 
solemn nature and difficulty of the contemplated inquiry, we proceed 
to the execution of our task. 

It will be our first duty to determine the essential characteristics 
of any fresh instauration, in order that by the results of that induc- 
tion we may be governed in our estimate of the requirements which 
must be satisfied by any philosopher who claims, or is alleged to be 
the second Bacon of another age. It is in this part of our specula- 
tions that we deem it expedient to recur to the instruction of former 
times, and to revert to the experience of humanity in previous analo- 
gous crises for the explication of the present. This procedure might 
have been useful at an earlier stage of our investigations for the full 
solution of the questions relative to the need and the probability of 
a new instauration; but as those points admitted a sufficient, if only 
provisional solution from other sources, we left them without directly 
availing ourselves of such assistance, to receive further illustration 
from the light which might be reflected upon them from the researches 
on which we are now about to enter. 

In the previous article, to which we have referred, we specified 
three intellectual renovations in the past history of humanity which 
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might be profitably studied with a view to a correct appreciation of 
the significance and necessities of the present times. The first of 
these is the age which we may conceive to be represented by either 
Socrates or Aristotle, according as wé are desirous of studying the 
reform in its inception or genetic idea, or in its systematic develop- 
ment. ‘To these names we might, indeed, have added the almost 
equally illustrious name of Plato, who evolved the fundamental 
Socratic idea under a different aspect from that contemplated by 
Aristotle, and formed in certain respects the intermediate link be- 
tween Socrates and the Stagirite, in others the antitype of the 
latter. In order to make a full comparison of the analogous phe- 
nomena in the present and in the past, it would certainly be in- 
cumbent on us to include the Platonic philosophy in our examination. 
But important as this is, both in the general history of intellectual 
progress and in the special history of the brilliant speculative age, 
which it so largely conduced to illumine, it would be difficult to 
justify the admission of Platonism within the circle of inquiry on 
any ground which would permit the consideration of the various 
other modifications of the Socratic movement. 

The relation, then, which Socrates bore to the intellect of the age 
in which he lived, and to that immediately preceding it, is the first 
topic which engages our attention. 

After the early philosophy of Greece had emerged from the 
dogmatic and mythical form, in which were manifest the first un- 
certain developments of speculative inquiry, the Ionic school en- 
deavoured to solve, by a loose experimental method, the mysteries of 
the universe. The regular succession of correlative phenomena, and 
consequently the uniformity of the operations of nature, were soon 
recognised; and the maxim which M. Comte has made the test of 
true science,* that it is essentially prophetic, was discovered and 
acted upon by Thales and his school. Thus, although loose ethical 
speculation preceded the introduction of natural science, the latter 
assumed a scientific character long before either metaphysics or 
morals. But when the physical philosophers of the lonic school 
passed from the circle of hastily-observed facts to the domain of 
hypothetical induction, and sought in the abstract an explanation of 
difficulties similar to those partially solved in the concrete, their 
loosely-acquired premises were a source of constant differences of 
opinion, which were received or rejected under the play of a heated 
fancy. ‘The transition from observed specialties to general prin- 
ciples was thus made per saltum. There was no intimate connexion 
between the base and the superstructure; and reason was placed at 

© This doctrine, unquestionably true, is explicitly declared by Aristotle. 
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variance with herself, and was soon impeded by her own unrecog- 
nised contradictions. It was impossible to understand how the 
observation of the variable and ever-fluctuating phenomena of the 
Cosmos, or world of experience, could justify or establish the uniform 
principles which were essential to the permanence of a system in- 
stinctively perceived to be regular, and believed to be eternal.* 
The mind, subjecting itself to the guidance of material observation, 
was unable to explain its conviction of speculative truth, or to de- 
scend from the principles which had been vaguely suggested to it, 
to the explication of the restless changes of nature. 1t was a difficulty 
in some respects analogous to that experienced by Schelling in his 
attempts to link the transcendental to the phenomenal. The confusion 
in which the early philosophers of antiquity became involved, neces- 
sitated some rectification of the latent errér. But the spirit of the 
times, no less than the general looseness of received processes of 
reasoning, led to the attempted solution of every difficulty which 
might be encountered by a trivial and arbitrary modification of the 
supposed first principle. Thus the water and spirit of Thales gave 
place to the Infinite+ of Anaximander; while the pupil of the latter, 
Anaximenes, reverted, in some measure, to the doctrine of Thales, 
by clothing the purely ideal Infinite with a sensuous vesture, and 
regarding the air, the boundless, all-ambient, but determinate air, as 
the first principle of all things. Heraclitus, and other philosophers 
of the same school, adopting the same licentious mode of reasoning, 
espoused principles analogous to these. But, in all cases, the essence 
of the early philosophy was a rarefied materialism, which beheld the 
creative agency and the law of creation merely in the idealization of 
natural substances, their phenomena, or their powers. . These were 
obviously insufficient to explain, or even to render conceivable the 
existence and action of the individual mind. Men, indeed, had, by 
these systems, cut themselves loose from that intimate union with, 
and sense of dependence upon, the external world, of which the 


“The knotty question, indicated by this remark, is frequently and elaborately 
discussed by the ancient philosophers, though seldom satisfactorily. The case is 
strongly put by David, Prolegg. Phil. ap. Arist. Schol., p. 12, cf. Anonym. Urbin, 
p. 546, a. 32. The argument turns entirely upon a confusion of metaphors, and 
its refutation is furnished by Aristotle, Metaph., lib. x, c. x, p. 1063, a-b. The 
sophism had been previously exposed by Heraclitus v. Ammon. Schol. Arist., 
p. 35, a, not., and Philoponus in Categ., p. 35, a. 

{ This principle may be compared in form, as in vagueness and impossiblity of 
definite apprehension or legitimate employment, to M. Hoéne Wronski’s principle 
of the Absolute or Ineffable, as laid down in his Messianisme. It might, how- 
ever, be more just to Anaximander to notice especially the analogy of his funda- 
mental principle to that of Schelling—but the latter is a strict Idealist. 
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ordinary experience of every day assured them. Employing mate- 
rial forms as their archetypal principles,* they sublimated matter in 
their speculative alembic to such a degree, that it no longer possessed 
in theory the characteristics recognised in its actual condition. The 
logical procedure adopted was entirely erroneous; for, besides the 
manifold imperfections and deficiencies manifested in its application 
to details, the principles, at which it arrived by a rash induction, 
were inadequate, when developed systematically, to explain or eluci- 
date the acknowledged phenomena of the universe. 

Previous, however, to the later periods of this sect, Pythagoras 
had founded the Italic School. The question proposed to philoso- 
phy at that time was, to account for the uniformity and regularity 
of phenomena, and to exhibit the causes and the nature of that 
essential permanence which subsisted in the midst of all temporal 
changes. The solution of this problem Pythagoras fancied himself 
able to detect in the fixity of the relations of numbers, and in the 
infinite modifications which they admitted without derogation from 
their characteristic identity and simplicity. Hence, with him, num- 
bers became the first principles of all things, and to each of the simple 
numbers were attached a mystical signification and mysterious virtues. 
Thus the semblance of explanation was substituted for the reality ; 
and the formal condition of things, not altogother arbitrary, but in 
great measure accidental, took the place of a comprehensive inter- 
pretation of the various interdependent and mutually modifying 
facts. Reason was thus supplanted by fanciful and often fictitious 
analogies; and casual or imaginary similitudes, which were never 
more than partial, were considered as the equivalents of causation. 
Still, by the introduction of mathematical relation, as a symbolical 
language admitting of wide application, the foundations of applied 
mathematics, or of strict science, were laid, and valuable services 
rendered by preparing, and even indicating the way for the future 
progress of intellect. Moreover, the employment of intellectual 
forms ( forme rationales) as the correlatives of actual existence, 
directed attention to the peculiar functions of the mind in the intel- 
lection and explication of the universe, and exhibited in a strong 
light the faintly-suspected truth of the harmony and metaphysical 
interdependence of knowledge and existence. But the error again 
lay in the logical procedure. In the case of Pythagoras, there was 
a mystical assumption of a fragmentary manifestation of the laws of 


°In that most valuable fragment of metaphysical history, and most admirable 
specimen of metaphysical criticism, the First Book of the Metaphysics, Aristotle 
says that all the Greek philosophers before Anaxagoras assigned but one cause of 
the universe, and that, matter. Metaph., lib. i, c. iii., ef. Schol. Aristot., p. 545, b. 18. 
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intellect as a sufficient explanation of their whole bearing and sig- 
nificancy ; and this assumption was illegitimately employed as the 
creative agency of the universe, and as the adequate equivalent of 
the matter and essence of all knowledge and being. We fear that 
we have left our meaning obscure and confused, and we have not 
much hope of rendering it more lucid. What we designed to say 
was, that Pythagoras mistook the partial analogy which he dis- 
covered between the relations of number and figure and the phe- 
nomena of the universe, for an entire exposition of the laws which 
governed the development of the latter; and losing sight of the 
accidental and incomplete character of this analogy, considered that 
the order of nature was represented in its reason, if not in its genetic 
cause, by the series of numerical and geometrical properties, thus 
establishing a system of mysticism on a narrow basis of mathematical 
laws. Nor let any one be surprised at our attributing mysticism to 
the mathematical formalism of the Pythagorean school. The examples 
of Spinoza and Des Cartes, and more recently of M. Wronski, prove 
that there is a curious but natural affinity between the two. 

The passage from these defective schemes of philosophy is exem- 
plified and illustrated by the history of the Eleatic school. Borrow- 
ing the experimental conclusion of the lonic sect, ex nihilo nihil _fit, 
and inferring therefrom that the chain of causation must be direct, 
intimate, and homogeneous in all its links, Xenophanes assumed 
God as the principle, essence, and substance of all things—summing 
up his philosophy in the celebrated device, év 76 dv nai wav, and 
thus inaugurated the first clearly attested form of Pantheism. ‘This 
system was more strictly and symmetrically developed by Par- 
menides, who gave it a purely idealistic form, identifying knowledge 
and existence—(the problem consciously proposed by M. Wronski, 
and the result inevitably attained by Schelling)—and thus making 
the objective and subjective universe—the worlds of matter and of 
thought—the two forms of the efflux of Deity, thereby rendering the 
attributes of the Divinity the mere hazy reflexes of the human mind. 
This doctrine was pushed still further by the Samian, Melissus, who 
deemed that its consistency required the negation of time, space, 
and matter—and thus produced as his philosophic interpretation of 
the universe, the unlimited, unconditioned mind, subject to no law, 
inherent in no substance, affected by no change, but suspended in 
vague isolation in the centre of a creation of dreams. In this way 
the Eleatic philosophy, by the rejection of all limits, attained its own. 
The conclusion, to which it had been necessarily pushed, was so 
much at variance with all the lessons of the senses, and with every 
conviction of individual consciousness, that its absurdity occasioned 
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a violent reaction. In this, as in the two former instances, the fun- 
damental defect may assuredly be traced to vicious reasoning. 
The foundation of the whole scheme is a pure assumption, and its 
principles are altogether hypothetical. Moreover, it involves, through- 
out, the latent fallacy that the range of intellectual comprehension is 
a legitimate canon of the laws of the universe. 

The extreme and impracticable subtilty of this Pantheistic ideal- 
ism outraged the common-sense of the Greeks. An able defender, 
however, arose to uphold for a time its declining pretensions. Zeno 
endeavoured to support the Eleatic doctrine, not by demonstrating 
its inherent validity, but by showing that empiricism is still more 
absurd. This reductio ad absurdum, however illegitimate and 
sophistical as a proof of the truth of the system attacked, was an 
important advance in the line of sound philosophy, as it constituted 
the first step towards the construction of logical science, of which, 
for this reason, Zeno was justly reputed to be the founder. Further- 
more, Zeno’s procedure placed reason and experience directly and 
overtly at variance with each other, and thus prepared the way for 
the reign of the Sophists, who borrowed many of their principles 
from the Eleatics, and might almost have claimed Zeno as one of 
themselves.* 

Before the time of Gorgias, who is ordinarily recognised as the first 
of the Sophists, Anaxagoras had, however, acknowledged a supreme 
intelligence as the source of all being as well as of all intellection; 
but he made little or no use of this important discovery, confining 
himself chiefly to the development of his system of Homceomereia, 
which was, in great measure, a return towards the Ionic school, as was 
also the philosophy of Empedocles and of Diogenes of Apollonia, 
the latter of whom, however, imputed an intellectual energy to nature. 

The reign of intellect, and, whether avowed or not, of the merely 
human intellect, was inaugurated by the procedure of Zeno, and hailed 
as the only refuge from the conflicting absurdities of the Ionic, Pytha- 
gorean, and Eleatic schools. ‘The whole universe of things created, 
and the Creator himself too, were reduced to intellectual operations 
and abstractions, or became the mere shuttlecocks of intellectual dis- 
cussion. ‘The validity of truth was deprived of any intrinsic support, 
and was left to be established by purely logical comparisons. Em- 


© The sophistical character of Zeno’s philosophy was recognised by the ancients 
themselves, who called him 6 dugorepéyAwrroc, because he was supposed to have 
thought one thing and said another. David. Interp. x, Categ. Schol. Aristot., 
p. 22, b. 27, who cites Diogenes Laértius [ix, 25] :— 
dudorepoyAarroto péya obévoc ok GAaradvov 
Zivovoc. 
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piricism had failed, but it had started insoluble doubts. Idealism 
had resulted in absurd and visionary transcendentalism, and in- 
troduced irremediable discord between sense and reason. The 
foundations of knowledge, the characteristics of truth, were unsettled, 
and appeared to be undiscoverable; and the whole domain of philoso- 
phy, and, consequently, of practice, was staked upon the result of 
plausible argumentation. If we had time to trace the parallelism, 
a close analogy might be detected between the intellectual confusion 
of that age and the anarchical condition of our own. In both 
instances the mental disorganization was attended by the same 
results. 

Such a state of philosophy as we have described necessarily led 
to the dominion of sophistry, which, repelled by the absurdities and 
inconsistencies in which preceding systems had ended, dazzled by 
the preéminence assigned to the intellect, attracted by the temptations 
of logical display, untrammelled by the assumptions of any preced- 
ing creeds, and encouraged by the political atmosphere of the time, 
boldly proclaimed that truth and justice were mere appearances—the 
phantasies of the mind—and that the more specious argument proved 
the better cause. This rendered the whole domain of Greek specu- 
lation one vast arena for shadowy controversies, in which nothing 
was decided—for profitless logomachies, which never contemplated 
the attainment of truth—and for a logical legerdemain, which seemed 
to work miracles solely because it deluded the bystanders, and ob- 
literated all the landmarks which could direct or regulate the judg- 
ment. ‘lhe satire of Aristophanes is not merely a burlesque. There 
may be caricature or exaggeration in the delineation of the method 
of the Sophists given in the Clouds, but it only tends to exhibit in 
a clearer light and in higher relief the radical fallacies of their 
school, and is confirmed and illustrated by the example as well as 
by the evidence of Plato and Isocrates. 

The popularity and success of these brilliant sceptics attested the 
entire absence of settled principles of reasoning and belief in the 
eminently intellectual communities by which Protagoras and his 
compeers were welcomed and admired. Until the publication of 
Mr. Grote’s luminous history, there had been no adequate apprecia- 
tion of either the character or the mission of the Sophists, who were 
certainly among the most eminent thinkers of Greece, and whose 
errors and pernicious influences were the necessary result of their 
historical position, and of the previous condition of speculation. 
Their task was the work of destruction: their mission was honestly 
accepted by them, and earnestly fulfilled; they recognised and ex- 
posed the irreconcilable inconsistencies in the received habits of 
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thought—which was a necessary preliminary to any valid intellec- 
tual renovation. Their method was purely negative: their principles 
were limited to the narrowest empiricism ; for it was their office to 
exhibit the absence of any possible harmony between preceding doc- 
trines and individual consciousness. Hence the loose and transitory 
experience of the individual was made the canon for the criticism 
of all speculative truth and all practical right—as has too often been 
the case in our own day, for we too are living in the age of the 
Sophists. Such a type of philosophy—for even the rebellion against 
philosophy inevitably assumes a philosophical form—manifested the 
profoundly diseased state of the society in the midst of which it 
took root and flourished, and was, of course, powerfully instrumental 
in extending the political and social disorganization which it had in 
some degree produced, and which in its turn reacted upon the phi- 
losophy, disseminating its lessons, popularizing its positions, and 
demoralizing the effects of what in the first instance was only meta- 
physical or logical error. 

It is only necessary to remember that the age of the Sophists was 
coincident with the first years of the Peloponnesian war, and consti- 
tuted an important part of the melancholy phenomena of political 
and social decay which were displayed at Athens and throughout 
Greece both during and subsequent to that war, to be assured of 
the reciprocally injurious effects of the concomitant distemperature 
of philosophy and society. In practice, as in theory, there was no 
faith in religion, no reverence for the gods, no trust in men, no re- 
spect for law or justice, no veneration for right, either between indi- 
viduals or communities, no shame of falsehood, no belief in truth; no 
regard for morals; but all duties as all rights were blown about in 
the courts of judicature and in the halls of legislation, and left to 
the chance of plausible advocacy, or to the shifting currents of pop- 
ular caprice. ‘The intellect was the only instrument of persuasion, 
and the arbitrary fantasies of individual judgment the only recog- 
nised tribunal of the conscience. At the same time, with an increased 
development of industry and commerce, with a rapid augmentation 
of individual fortunes, the respect for the rights of property wholly 
vanished, and the insatiable and licentious spirit of greed rose to 
such a height as to deprave the whole population, and to render 
peculation, plunder, robbery, perjury, and murder, violent and judi- 
cial, familiar steps toward the attainment of wealth. It should, per- 
haps, be mentioned here, though the period of its greatest virulence 
was somewhat later, that the intolerable distress and misery which 
resulted from this deranged state of society, and from the acrimoni- 
ous hostility between the greedy and unscrupulous rich and the no 
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less greedy and unscrupulous poor,* produced a reaction against the 
existing political and social organization, which had lapsed into such 
a ruinous condition, and dictated constant and capricious changes 
of the government; which were all equally impotent to produce 
good or avert evil. Thus the logical fallacies which were involved 
in the conflicting systems of abstruse philosophy had worked their 
way down through the intermediate spheres of human thought to all 
the departments of social and private action. 

This is no faney sketch: every incident in the gloomy picture is 
abundantly attested by the pages of the Greek historians and the re- 
peated declarations of the Athenian orators. Yet, though so accu- 
rate a delineation of the age of the ancient Sophists, we might sup- 
pose that we were reading a description of the calamities of our own 
times :— 

Viscera mortua quin etiam 
Post obitum reparare datur, 
Eque suis iterum tumulis 


Prisca renascitur effigies, 
Pulvereo coéunte situ.j 


Let us add, to render the parallel more striking, that it was at the 


commencement of the age of the Sophists that Hippo, the prototype 
of Comte, propounded that doctrine of phenomenalism and infidelity 
which was ridiculed by Cratinus,{ and censured with such withering 


scorn by Aristotle.§ 

The evils which we have been describing were at their height 
when Socrates appeared. At first, assimilating his general proced- 
ure to the method of the Sophists, (which he and his disciples, Plato 
and Xenophon, always to a great extent retained, ) he endeavoured, by 
skilfully directed inquiries, to show the utter irreconcilability of the 
principles of the Sophists with those smothered but indestructible 
convictions of men which were only denied because ignored. His 


® The fullest proof of this antagonism is furnished by the treatise attributed 
to Xenophon: De Atheniensium Republica. If this is not the genuine produc- 
tion of Xenophon, we should conjecture its spuriousness from circumstances 
exactly opposite to the evidence ordinarily adduced for that purpose. It mani- 
fests finer powers of observation, a juster appreciation of social phenomena and 
their relations, and a stronger flight of reason, with less superstition and puer- 
ility, than are usually found in the undoubted productions of Xenophon. 

+ Prudentii Cathemerinon, Hymn iii, v. 191-5. 

t In the Ildvorra:. The fragments are preserved apud Meineke, Com. Grac., 
vol. ii, ps. i, pp. 102-7. 

§ Metaph., lib. i, c. iii, p. 983. V. Asclep. et Cod. Reg. Schol., p. 534, a. 22-6. 
Aristotle said, “Immwva ovx dv tig akidoete Oeivar wera TovTwv (the Ionic school) 
dia Thy ebréAecav abtod The dtavoiac. 
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effort was to revive and reéstablish those fundamental principles of 
belief which had been almost entirely obliterated: to renovate that 
vital and instinctive faith—that spontaneous sentiment, the principle 
not the result of thought—which had been crushed and paralyzed 
beneath the weight of verbose disputations. His aim was to make 
every one discover for himself, by introspection, the constant exist- 
ence of a faith, a certainty, whose very existence was a valid and 
complete refutation of the whole ingenious web of sophistry. Hence 
flowed the singular propriety of the favourite analogy which Socrates 
instituted between his own philosophical vocation and his mother’s 
obstetrical art. He had no symmetrical theory of his own to pro- 
pound; all systems apparently had been tried, and the results in 
which they had eventuated were what he was contending against. 
Thus, both the object and the nature of his inquiries dictated the 
adoption of that erotematic procedure by Sorites, which has since 
been termed Socratic, and was afterward so splendidly illustrated 
in the brilliant dialogues of Plato.* In the application of his Dia- 
lectic method, as his endeavour was the elimination of error, so as 
to permit the spontaneous revelation of latent truth, he was neces- 
sarily led to reflect profoundly upon the processes of reasoning, and 
the nature and validity of their conclusions, and was thus conducted 
to many important logical discoveries, and among others to that of 
formal induction.+ Thus the method of the reform which was in- 
augurated by Socrates was a logical one; and necessary it was that 
it should be so, if it was to constitute any genuine advancement of 
the human intellect, for false reasoning was the ultimate germ of 
those evils which had stimulated his efforts. But, at the same time 
that such was the philosophical significance of his career, his imme- 
diate action was preéminently practical. The political and moral 
disorders of the times, with their grievous social consequences, it 
was his design to redress and reform: by the reéstablishment of 
public and private virtue; by the revival of moral principle and re- 
ligious faith; by the renewed recognition of the immutability of 
right and wrong, and the divine origin of justice; and by the resto- 
ration of a spirit of obedience to all constituted authority, human 
and divine. The last feature of his philosophy receives new prom- 
inence from the circumstances of his death, at the same time that 
it illustrates and justifies his refusal to accept the chances of escape 
which were offered to him, or to avert in any manner his impending 


® This exhibition of the peculiar spirit of the Socratic philosophy, and of the 
relation of the Socratic procedure to that spirit, is strikingly confirmed by the 


Thesetetus of Plato, especially by chapters vi, vii. 
t Aristot. Metaph., lib. xii, c. iv, p. 1078. Ed. Bekker & Brandis. 
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fate. The character of the Socratic reform also induced its founder 
to devote himself with such sedulous care to the rising generation 
at Athens, and to the education of the young; for, as the reform 
proposed was of a moral complexion, it was essential that its seeds 
should be planted in the minds of those who had not yet been hard- 
ened, corrupted, and warped by the pernicious tendencies and asso- 
ciations of the times. We conclude, then, that the ends contem- 
plated by the practical, as well as by the theoretical portions of the 
philosophy of Socrates, were sought by the same method, which was 
not designed to implant any special system of novel doctrines, but 
to develop in the consciousness of his pupils and hearers the exist- 
ence and the permanent obligation of those convictions, inexplicable 
because instinctive,* which had been darkened by the clouds of con- 
flicting metaphysical systems, and blown aside by the breath of 
sophistry and the currents of windy rhetorical plausibilities. 

The procedure of Socrates was thus entirely negative, though the 
result sought and obtained was eminently positive. In this respect 
he may be compared with Kant. But the latter definitely con- 
structed a system of negations, while the former only employed the 
Socratic irony and the reductio ad absurdum to withdraw the arti- 
ficial pressure which palsied the play of the common-sense convic- 
tions of the human mind, leaving these to rise to their due influence 
and level by their own spontaneous energy, as soon as the weight 
which held them down was removed. But the negative character 
of the procedure both of Socrates and Kant allowed perfect freedom 
of systematization to those who followed and adopted their philoso- 
phy; and, as from the school of Kant have proceeded Fichte, Hegel, 
Jacobi, Schelling, Oken, Reinhold, Strauss, and in some respects 
we might add M. Comte also, so from the Socratic school arose all 
the great schemes of philosophy which rendered illustrious the later 
periods of Greece. 

Among the most eminent of these, as the earliest, was Platonism, 
which endeavoured to develop the doctrines of Socrates into a spe- 
cies of doubting idealism, mingling with its shadowy transcenden- 
talism a strong dash of the sceptical spirit which had presided over 
the philosophy of Socrates. We have no design to analyze the doc- 
trines or the career of Plato; but we mention him here for the sake 
of calling attention to the evidence which he furnishes of the reac- 
tion against the profound and melancholy social disorganization of 


© This aim of Socrates may account for that doctrine, reported by Plato, that 
all knowledge is but memory refreshed —a resuscitated reminiscence — and for 
the Platonic proof of the immortality of the soul by its vaguely imagined pre- 
existence. 
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the times. It is in his writings, in his Laws and his Republic, that 
we have the clearest indications, indirect though they be, of the 
growing reeognition of this almost hopeless distemperature; and it 
is there too that we discern the first manifestation of that scheme 
of Socialism to which the recurrence of similar contingencies has 
given such prominence and increasing popularity in our day. The 
reveries of Plato’s political projects have been hitherto the stum- 
bling-block of all classical scholars and all historians of philosophy, 
because they have been regarded solely in their connexion with the 
literary or philosophical development of the Greek mind. But the 
only mode in which those singular aberrations—so much at variance 
with the genuine spirit of the Socratic school, and so inconsistent 
with the strength, we cannot say with the sobriety, of Plato’s genius 
—can become intelligible, is by regarding them as an earnest prot- 
estation against the immoralities, the miseries, and the ‘social dis- 
integration of the times, and as the first wild tentative toward the 
removal or alleviation of those evils. It was the occurrence of a 
crisis strangely analogous to that which may now be witnessed, and 
which has already seduced so many of the most profound minds of 
Christendom into the adoption and laborious dissemination of the 
various forms of Socialism; it was the existence of such a crisis 
which prompted the fantastic provisions of Plato’s Utopia. But he 
was by no means alone among the ancients in his advocacy of com- 
munistic reveries. The Politics of Aristotle indicate the contempo- 
raneous promulgation of many other schemes of political and social 
renovation of the same general complexion; and, possibly, if the 
chimerical politics of ancient theorists had been diligently preserved, 
we might have discovered the prototype of Fourier in Hippodamus 
of Miletus,* and the precursor of Proudhon in Phaleas of Chalcedon.t 

But, in all that constitutes the essence of the great intellectual 
instauration of the ancient world, with the exception of the funda- 
mental idea of its procedure—viz., the diligent examination of the 
premises of the reason, and the recognition of the ultimate facts of 
consciousness as the postulates of all valid speculation or prac- 
tice—Aristotle must be regarded as the great reformer, the Bacon 
of Greek antiquity. With the immense erudition, the all-embracing 
speculation, the universal comprehension, the minute accuracy, and 
the myriad-minded versatility, which have so deservedly acquired 
for Aristotle the epithet of “maestro di che chi sanno,” we have 
no further concern at present than to mention them as evidence of 
the completeness and universality of the Aristotelian reform. The 


* Aristot. Pol., lib. ii, c. vii, p. 1266. Tf Aristot. Pol., lib. ii, ¢. viii, p. 1268, 
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characteristics of Aristotle’s intellect and philosophy, which merit 
special notice at present, are the expansion of all known and the 
anticipation of nearly all conceivable science; the definite construc- 
tion of logic by the determination of its laws and the range of their 
application ; the criticism of all former science and philosophy by 
the logical examination of their principles and defects; the estab- 
lishment of induction, and its employment in physical researches, 
though not yet sufficiently defined; the analysis of the terms and 
methods of metaphysical speculation, not as in itself the founda- 
tion of any new metaphysical system, but as a refutation of the 
fallacies of all former schemes; the reconstruction of ethical science 
on a logical basis, and its symmetrical adaptation to the other 
branches of human knowledge; the preparation for a redress of so- 
cial and political evils, not by any imaginary and chimerical theory, 
hastily projected and inconsiderately urged, but by the diligent col- 
lection and comparison of previous and contemporary constitutions, 
by legitimate inference from the whole mass of such evidence, and by 
the cautious determination of the conditions of healthy political action, 
and the causes of political decay.* In his philosophy, Aristotle re- 
jected neither the experimental, or, rather, empirical tendencies of 
the Ionic school, nor the rational development of the Eleatic. He 
was equally removed from pure sensationalism and pure idealism, 
and while establishing the laws and legitimate employment of the 
reason, he restricted observation to a definite range—thus effecting a 
reform in metaphysics and creating the science of logic. By this 
sober and comprehensive procedure he again rendered possible the 
harmonious interdependence of reason and experience, and by his 
constantly avowed recognition of indemonstrable principles offered 
the means of ending the discord between the speculative reason and 
that faith which springs from instinctive conviction. Thus, universal 
as was the scientific development of Aristotle’s mind, his labours in 
behalf of logic were the most important part of the whole, and it 
was by them that the rest was rendered possible and was deter- 
mined; while, at the same time, they gave its due position and a 
permanent form to that imperfectly apprehended truth which had 
inspired the life of Socrates, and justified by sanctifying his death. 
The double relation of Aristotle to the history of Greek philosophy, 
and to the actual disorganization of Greek society in his own age, 
must not be overlooked nor misapprehended, if we would understand 
either the significance of the vast body of his own doctrine, or the 

® Cicero, De Fin. Bon. et Mal., lib. iv, c. iii, § 5, pays a merited tribute to the 
investigations of Aristotle and the Peripatetics in political philosophy and polit- 
ical practice. 
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causes of that unrivalled eminence which was afterward conceded to 
him, and which the coming age will again cordially acknowledge. 

The distinct recognition of the logical form of Aristotle’s method, 
and of the importance of such a form, must not induce us to over- 
look the strictly moral aims to which the theory always tended in 
its practical applications, nor to forget the deeply religious spirit 
with which all his writings are imbued; for these peculiarities are 
not less significant of the character of the meditated reform, than 
the mode by which its attainment was proposed. Aristotle himself 
boasts of having been the first to speculate distinctly on final causes ;* 
and the theological complexion of his philosophy is justly intimated 
in a very pointed and epigrammatic criticism of one of the old 
Scholiasts.t The most cursory examination of the separate treatises 
of Aristotle will show how his logical elaboration was preparatory to 
the scientific and metaphysical, and served to establish that ethical 
system, which has only been surpassed by revelation, while the political 
philosophy was the result of the previous reform of the reasoning habits 
and the moral practices of men. It was his aim, indeed, to renovate 
all human action, by rekindling the veneration for the gods, by re- 
forming the moral sentiments and actions, by correcting political 
aberrations, by extending the circle of knowledge and purging it of 
error, and by analyzing and determining the legitimate conditions 
of thought. Such was the design—but the stages of its accomplish- 
ment necessarily succeeded each other in the inverse order, com- 
mencing with logic, and terminating in political reform. 

The entire decline of Greek independence, which attended the 
promulgation of Aristotle’s philosophy, and the lamentable history 
of the Greek intellect in the later periods, under Roman tyranny 
and Byzantine domination, denied to the Aristotelian instauration 
the immediate and full manifestation of the beneficial effects which 
it might otherwise have been calculated to produce. Antiquity 
offered no field for its practical application, and it was always strictly 
limited to the domain of speculation. But it is worthy of remark, 
that all the science of Greece, which still receives the respect or 
wins the admiration of the world, was elaborated after the times of 
Aristotle; and that even the ethical philosophy of the Stoics{ 
(which was the only portion of Greek philosophy that exercised a 
vital influence on Roman development, by the aid which it afforded 


Aristot., Metaph. i, vii, p. 988, a,b. V. Alex. Aphrod. and Alex. Schol., p. 554, a, b. 
+ loréov d? bre det Geodoyav 6 ’ApiotoréAne dvotodoyel ... Gorep avdradw 
6 TlAdtwv det gvowroyév Georoyei, mavtayod rapeyKuKAav Td dbyya Tov idedy. 


David., Schol. Aristot., p. 26. 
f Cic., de Fin. Bon. et Mal., lib. iv, c. ii, §3, &c.; lib. v, ¢. viii, $22; ¢. xxv, § 74. 
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to the scientific edification of Roman jurisprudence, ) must be traced 
to the influence of the treatises of Aristotle on this subject and on 
Logic. The true reign of Aristotle was, however, postponed to a 
much later period ; for, although his philosophy was diligently studied 
in the Museum of Alexandria, it was debased by the eclecticism 
of the New-Platonists, whose syncretism destroyed nearly all that 
was characteristic in the Stagirite—and, although it was carefully 
translated and commented on by the Saracens, yet by them it was 
esteemed chiefly for its physical speculations and observations. 
Fortunately, on the verge of ancient civilization, when all the knowl- 
edge of the ancient world was approaching its extinction, the parting 
rays of the setting sun shot a farewell gleam over the darkening 
horizon, and the very last labours of the Roman, or quasi-Roman 
intellect were devoted to the perpetuation, under an abridged and 
mutilated form, of the logical system of Aristotle. Perhaps the 
endless disputations and polemical controversies of the Greek 
theologians had led to a renewed study and estimation of the logical 
treatises of Aristotle; but, however that may be, the compendia 
of Boéthius and Cassiodorus mark the extreme limit of Roman learn- 
ing, and furnished the instruments for the renewal of philosophical 
pursuits in the middle ages. Thus, the logic of Aristotle, which was 
the mature fruit, and most perfect as well as the loftiest production 
of the Greek intellect, witnessed the dissolution of the Roman 
mind, and, more than fourteen centuries after its first appearance, 
kindled again the torch of intellectual progress. What other author 
does such a destiny await? By this means we are brought to the 
era of Abelard, which we have noted as the second period requiring 
consideration for the settlement of the great question proposed. 
Although we have resolved to include the career of Abelard within 
the circle of our present inquiries, it must not be supposed that we 
attribute to his action a renovation either of the same exact kind, 
or of anything like the same order with that which was proposed 
by Aristotle, or the one effected by Bacon. Abelard was, in some 
degree, an opponent of Aristotelism, in great part its reviver, and 
only in a slight measure original; but his principal merit consists 
in the vigorous freedom of investigation which he displayed, and 
in the assignment of a larger interpretation and a juster prominence 
to the Peripatetic doctrines than had been previously afforded by the 
loose and fragmentary views of that philosophy, derived from partial 
and incorrect translations from the Arabic, and from the misappre- 
hended expressions of Boéthius and Cassiodorus. ‘The particular 
points which, in his case, especially merit our attention, are his 
relation to the antecedent and subsequent philosophy of the middle 
Fourta Series, Vor. V.—22 
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ages, and the nature of the reform inaugurated by his brilliant 
though melancholy career. 

It is undoubtedly incorrect to consider Abelard as either the 
founder of Scholasticism, or as the first to introduce the Aristotelian 
philosophy into the medizeyal schools. It is equally erroneous, too, 
to consider him as either preéminently original, or as entirely devoid 
of originality. The first of these errors is abundantly refuted by 
previous instances of the scholastic method, which, even in the absence 
of all other evidence, might have been suspected of Greek derivation 
from its similarity to the procedure familiar to the Greek Doctors in 
the disputations of the ecclesiastical councils. But we have other 
testimony. Stephen, of Alexandria, who wrote a treatise on Alchemy * 
in the reign of the Emperor Heraclius, in the seventh century, either 
assumed, or was honoured, with the title of Doctor Universalis, 
in strict accordance with the genius of Scholasticism. About a 
hundred years later, St. John, of Damascus,} first attempted, with 
the approbation of the Church, that union of the Peripatetic 
philosophy with Christian theology which drew down upon the head 
of Abelard the thunders of St. Bernard and the censures of the 
Councils of Soissons and Sens. Moreover, the writings of Bede 
had long rendered the West familiar with the name and the general 
doctrine of Aristotle; and regular lectures upon some parts of his 
philosophy had been read in the schools of York even in the times 
of Alcuin, by whom they had been attended. 

The close relation which Abelard bore to Roscellinus, and, in 
some respects, indeed, to his own master, William of Champeaux, 
disproves the possibility of any remarkable originality in his philo- 
sophical views. But, if his philosophy was only a modification or 
combination of existing theories, (though it was more than this,) 
the spirit in which he thought, lectured, and wrote, was eminently 
original, and gave a renewed impulse to the onward movement of 


® Morhofii Polyhistor., lib. i, ¢. xi, § 21, tom. i, p. 101. We cite the title of 
his work from Smith’s Dict. Gr. and Rom. Biogr. and Myth., to show the further 
analogy between Byzantine and medieval philosophy. “ Zregdvov ’AAefavdpéwe. 
olkovnmevixod giAocdgov Kai didacKkdAov tio pweydAng Kal lepdc réyvn¢e wept Xpvoo 
notiag magic obv Sed mpbry.”’ Another illustration is furnished at a later period 
by the title of a work of the celebrated Michael Constantinus Poellus, A:dacxa2ia 
navrodarh, sive de omnifaria doctrina, capita et questiones et responsiones cxciii. 

{+ “The eighth century, the seculum iconoclasticum of Cave, low as it was in 
all polite literature, produced one man, John Damascenus, who has been deemed 
the founder of scholastic philosophy, and who, at least, set the example of that 
style of reasoning in the East.” Hallam, Mid. Ages, vol. ii, p. 525, Eng. Ed. 
The weak authority of Hallam is confirmed by Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil., tom. iii, 
pp. 535, 723; and Montreuil, Hist. Droit Byzantin., vol. i, p. 416. 
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humanity. Bold in speculation, and dazzling in expression; equally 
dexterous in the employment of the offensive weapons and the 
defensive armour of logic; fearless of consequences, and yearning 
for the discovery of truth; reverent to the Church and its unques- 
tioned traditions, though rejecting the trammels by which the free 
play of the intellect was restrained—he cleared away the obstructions 
which choked up the path of liberal inquiry, and indicated the course 
which has been so brilliantly and perseveringly pursued by the 
succeeding generations. The romantic incidents of Abelard’s life, 
his checkered fortunes, and his submissive end, may concentrate 
our regards on his individual career, and withdraw attention from 
the originality which he did really possess; yet the sudden and 
great development of Western intellect which immediately followed 
his appearance, illustrates both the intellectual activity of the times, 
and also the profoundly efficacious influence of his example and 
teaching. ‘The eminent names, which are scattered like stars of 
the first magnitude over the three centuries which intervened between 
Abelard’s death and the invention of printing, and the entire change 
in the modes and tendencies of speculative research which then 
took place, evince the powerful impulsion which must have been 
given to the human mind, either by Abelard himself, or by the age 
of which he was the most potent teacher and the most splendid 
ornament. 

The speedy decline of all forms of secular learning, the distractions 
and dissensions which preceded and attended the establishment of 
the feudal system, the constant invasions of barbarous nations, and 
the foreign wars undertaken for their repulsion, had thrown all 
learning into the hands of the monks. The isolation of their lives, 
and their segregation from the duties of practical life, combined 
with the dominance of a blind religious zeal, which was the result of 
the hopeless and incessant controversies of both the Eastern and 
Western Churches, had given to their theology an equally arrogant 
and narrow type, and had rendered the little literature that still 
survived a mere pliant instrument to subserve the purposes of 
a contracted and arbitrary dogmatism. ‘The strong infusion of 
Platonism, and especially of New-Platonism, in the treatises of the 
Eastern or Greek fathers, had necessarily produced a realistic 
tendency in the feeble philosophy of the times intervening between 
Bede and the revival of speculative activity. The mystical ap- 
petencies of the theological philosophy of that remote day are fully 
revealed by the writings of the celebrated John Erigena *—the 


® Caraman, Hist. des Révolutions de la Philosophie, &c. I. Epoque, c. v, vol. i, 
p- 290. Brucker, Hist. Phil., tom. iii, p. 622. 
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morning-star of medizeval speculation. The lifeless orthodoxy of 
the age thus became strongly, because blindly, attached to idealistic 
realism; and the play of the human mind was not more impeded by 
the excessive and unreasoning dogmatism of the Church than. by 
the narrow and fallacious philosophy with which it was habitually 
united. The few philosophers, moreover, who had attempted to 
extend the limited circle of ordinary inquiry, had displayed the 
tendency of all realism to lose itself in Pantheistic conclusions ;* 
and the violent reaction, both against this result and against the 
exclusiveness of ecclesiastical domination, had manifested, by the 
example of Roscellinus, the risk of pushing Nominalism to that 
extreme limit where all discussion is reduced to the mere shadowy 
state of nominal difference. 

It was in this conjuncture that the fame of Abelard illuminated 
the darkness of the middle ages. He resisted the arbitrary mode 
of interpretation employed by the received theology, claiming for 
the human reason some share in the determination of what was to be 
recognised as truth. He not only asserted its right to judge for 
itself in matters profane, but demanded also that the doctrines of 
theology should be interpreted in accordance with reason ; and that, 
while their validity might still be acknowledged to rest upon the 
authority of revelation, their significance should be discovered by a 
free exercise of the intellect, acting in due subordination to the ex- 
press language of the Scriptures, and to the consentaneous teachings 
of the fathers of the Catholic Church. His was a. rebellion against 
the excess and consequent irrationality of the prevalent ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and an assertion of the dignity, coincident, though not 
coequal, of human reason. However humble and submissive may 
have been the language which he at times employed, however reverent 
and self-abnegating the faith which marked the close of his life, 
the tenor as well as the consequences of his career manifests that 
such was the main-spring and the inevitable tendency of his teach- 
ings. ‘The revolution which he commenced was introduced by 
a renewed examination of the rules of logic, and a fresh investi- 
gation of the principles from which those rules were deduced. 
The impotence and fallacy both of the regenerated realism of Wil- 
liam of Champeaux, and also of the Nominalism of Roscellinus, 
which represented respectively the existing theology and the antago- 


° The Pantheism of Erigena is recognised by both Brucker and Caraman; 
and even in the age of Abelard the celebrated proof of the existence of the Deity, 
first used by the Saracens, was advanced by St. Anselm, borrowed from him by 
Descartes, and legitimately used in later times by Spinoza as the foundation for 
a Pantheistic system. 
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nistic philosophy, concentrated the attention of Abelard on the main 
points of controversy between them; and he endeavoured to find an 
intermediate ground for the refutation of both in the Conceptualism, 
of which he may himself be, perhaps, regarded as the founder, 
although traces of it appear in the writings of Aristotle. In the 
development of his doctrines, he took those wide views of logic 
which had long been prevalent, and he embraced, within its horizon, 
the vast expanse of all knowledge; but, at the same time, he had 
the merit of examining with unequalled diligence the scanty and 
imperfect sources of the Aristotelian philosophy which were then 
available, and of supplying by his own vigorous and original reflection 
the deficiencies left by the fragmentary state of his authorities. The 
latest and only satisfactory biographer of Abelard fancies that there 
is everywhere discoverable in his writings a manifest leaning towards 
Platonism, though this tendency was repressed and denied its full 
fruit from the ignorance in which he constantly remained of the 
originals, and even of the principal works of Plato.* 

The mission of Abelard was thus, it would appear, to resist the 
exclusive domination of arbitrary authority, to claim for the reason 
its legitimate exercise and freedom beyond the pale of what was 
purely religious doctrine, and to allay the fruitless and dangerous 
opposition of Realism and Nominalism, both of which he per- 
ceived to be equally untenable and self-contradictory. He saw 
that the reform was necessarily to be commenced against logic, 
and this at that time embraced also metaphysics, which occu- 
pied his attention so far as its healthy reconstruction was requisite 
for the development and expansion of a more satisfactory scheme 
of logic. 

Purposeless as the brilliant career of Abelard may seem to have 
been, when we regard either the fortunes of his own life, or the 
scattered fragments of his philosophy which he has left to our times, 
the instant revival of intellectual energy which followed it, and re- 
sulted in the Sentences of Peter Lombard and the Summa of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, in the experimental science of Albert the Great 
and of Roger Bacon, in the construction of the artificial and intri- 
cate logic of the schoolmen, shows that it was by no means inope- 
rative in the production of our modern civilization, and in the 
renewed expansion of intellectual progress. 

But a more important observation than this, and one which has a 


* Abélard, par Charles de Rémusat, 2 vols., 8vo., Paris, 1845. It is from this 
valuable and interesting work that we have principally derived our impressions 
of Abelard, whose writings we have had but scanty opportunities of studying 
in their original text. 
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much closer relation to the main purpose of our inquiry, is, that the 
labours of Abelard harmonized and were contemporaneous with a 
marked crisis in the religious, political, industrial, and social condi- 
tion of Europe. They mark the point of time at which the long 
refluent tides of civilization began once more to flow. Among the 
contemporary events which indicated the diversity and extent of 
the prevailing agitation, we may mention the formation of new prin- 
cipalities and kingdoms, with dissimilar political organizations; the 
preaching and achievement of the first Crusade; the quarrels be- 
tween the popes and the German emperors, with regard to investi- 
tures; the consolidation and augmentation of the Papal power under 
Gregory VII.; the rise of the Troubadours; the revolt and inde- 
pendence of Milan; the establishment of Communes ; the appearance 
and persecution of the Waldenses, and the revival of the study of 
the Roman law. It is true that Abelard left no distinct school, 
and did not himself institute any heretical sect, however his writ- 
ings may have been tainted with heresy; neither did he apply his 
principles or his method to the elucidation and solution of difficult 
social and political problems; but his pupils, and those who had 
kindled their torches at his lamp, rendered themselves conspicuous by 
their union of chimerical dreams of political and social regeneration 
with heretical dogmas of the most varying shades.* Among the imme- 
diate hearers and disciples of Abelard were Berengarius of Poitiers, and 
Arnold of Brescia—the former more celebrated in the history of the 
Church, the latter in the chronicles of the medizeval revolutions of 
Rome. But closely connected also with the movement commenced 
by Abelard, were Peter and Henry de Bruys, and the sectaries of 
Perigueux and Cologne, who foreshadowed, in some degree, the fifth- 
monarchy-men of the Great Rebellion, and anticipated the doctrine 
of the recent French Communists—la propriété c’est le vol.¢ 

These brief indications may suffice to prove both the profound 
disorder of society which prevailed in the times of Abelard, and also 
the intimate but indirect connexion which subsisted between his 
teachings and the subsequent attempts for the wild redress of social 
grievances. ‘The mutual correlations of these phenomena cannot be 
prudently disregarded, for it is an essential feature of the analogies 
which we are considering that the logical and metaphysical reform 
was, more or less consciously, inspired by the need for the ameliora- 
tion of society, and was attempted by a recurrence to the first prin- 

© Robert (du Var.) Hist. de la Classe Ouvriére, liv. x, ch. iv, v. Caraman, 
tome ii, p. 181. 

} “ Nul ne doit rien posséder en propre,” said those of Perigueux. Robert (du 
Var.) tome iii, p. 193. 
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ciples of human reasoning, and by the overthrow of received but 
erroneous modes of thought and action. It is necessary to recognise 
in each case that the intellectual reform was dictated by social 
grievances, and was the prelude for social reorganization. We do 
not mean to assimilate Abelard to Socrates or Francis Bacon, either 
in respect to the extent of the influence exercised by him, or in the 
depth to which his immediate agency penetrated. Society was not 
as profoundly nor as hopelessly disorganized in his day as it was in 
that of Socrates; nor was the intellectual energy of his time or its 
range at all comparable with the nascent developments of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The character of his action and its effects, 
while preserving a general analogy to the procedure and influence 
of the earlier and the later reformer, bore its due and special relation 
to the characteristics and requirements of his own age. Lach crisis 
had its own distinct peculiarities; and it was only in their broad 
principles and essence that the several instaurations were analogous. 
The differences are more numerous than the resemblances, and re- 
quire to be carefully eliminated ; but the similitudes are not on that 
account the less important, nor are the analogies less significant. 
We have learned from Lord Bacon that, amongst the prerogative 
instances, not the least serviceable are the proportionate instances ;* 
and, we think, that the marked dissimilarities which contradistinguish 
the three ages we have cited may render their fundamental agree- 
ment more striking and intelligible. Although it may be an antici- 
pation of the regular course of this investigation, we may remark 
here that, in the instauration undertaken by Socrates and Aristotle, 
we have a general intellectual reform at the close of a political and 
social cycle, consequently without adequate effect upon the com- 
munities of antiquity; in the case of Abelard, we have a philosophi- 
cal renovation at the outset of a general revival, sustaining itself on the 
fragment and crumbs of past learning, and consequently not wholly 
original or complete, but merely the promise of better things to 
come. In the great instauration of Francis Bacon, we discover a 
movement altogether self-cognizant, proceeding in the midst of 
political health and high mental culture, imping feathers to its young 
and growing wings, and pluming itself with hope for a loftier flight 
than it ever reached before. It is remarkable that the intellectual 
globe, as contemplated by the prophetic vision of Bacon, filled an 
ampler sphere, was more comprehensive and harmonious in its parts, 
and hung more justly poised upon its centre, than it has since 
appeared, as realized by the labours and discoveries of his sov-disant 
followers and admirers. In our own day we detect an order of things 
* Novum Organon, lib. ii, ceph. xxvii. 
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unlike the aspect of the world at any of the previous periods of 
reform in many important particulars; but, whether the result 
will furnish a close parallel for the first of these critical ages, or 
supply a legitimate continuation of the progress initiated by Abelard, 
and accelerated by Bacon, or will assume an entirely original hue, 
thus constituting the culminating epoch of human intelligence, we 
can learn only from the future. We hope and believe, for the reasons 
previously alleged, that the mental throes and the social anguish 
which characterize the nineteenth century, much more significantly 
than its boasted intellect, may yet eventuate in the greatest instaura- 
tion of all time—the Instauratio Maxima succeeding the Instauratio 
Magna—and light up the meridian and not the setting sun of modern 
intellect. But, retracing the vanishing lines of former progress, 
we may notice in the social condition of the several ages commented 
upon, differences corresponding with the dissimilarities observable 
in their respective reformers and the reforms which they heralded 
or achieved. Thus the reciprocal dependence of the intellectual and 
social action of all times may be recognised; and, in the endeavour 
to solve the social problems which now press around us, we may be 
prepared to ascend to the most recondite sources of logical and 
metaphysical speculation. In the age of Socrates and Aristotle 
Greek society and polity were both completely disintegrated, and 
humanity itself, within the range of Greek civilization, was degraded 
and demoralized. The wheels of the machine were clogged or dis- 
connected, the vital energy was effete, and all the springs of civil 
action had lost their wonted elasticity. In the epoch illustrated by 
Abelard, society, though disturbed, was full of life and vigour; reck- 
less and rude might be the impetuous ebullitions of its youth, but 
these only announced that the new wine of civilization was beginning 
to ferment in the old bottles. When Lord Bacon ran his illustrious 
career, the social disease was only a passing ailment, general and 
deep-seated as it was. It had been occasioned by too rapid growth 
and extraordinary development, not by any radical germ of decay. 
Now we witness the universal anarchy of the world in all forms of 
speculation and practice, brought about by the tyranny and exclusive 
dominion of the intellectual autocracy, which we have enthroned and 
almost canonized. It is the lawless ascendancy, the riotous license 
of the reason from which we suffer—the want of any moral authority— 
the disregard and contempt of religion, except so far as it is the 
plastic creature of our own capricious interpretations. We forge 
in these days the creeds in which alone we profess to believe; and 
we make with our own fancies the idols which we pretend to venerate 
as gods. In consequence of these wide discrepancies between the 
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several ages specified, we may naturally expect to find the inherent 
analogy, which pervades them all, disguised under diversities and 
modifications of the concomitant phenomena. But it is the highest 
exercise of the reflecting mind to eliminate these diversities, and 
recognise the identity of the animating spirit, notwithstanding the 
changing accidents by which it may be accompanied in its various 
manifestations. 

But we must return from this long digression. Whatever his 
merits in other respects, Abelard had fallen into the habitual error 
of his time, of including all science and knowledge under logic— 
(virtually, not professedly)—and of regarding the various depart- 
ments of human speculation as little more than the diverse applica- 
tions of deductive reasoning. He was thus instrumental in giving 
to human thought a narrowness of range, which was certain at some 
time to prove fatal. Friar Bacon did, indeed, solemnly inaugurate 
the experimental method of philosophy, and his Opus Mujus must 
be regarded as a memorable example of original genius and bold 
research, and as a wonderful prelude to the still distant reform. 
But there were few, or none, to continue his labours,* Albert the 
Great and the alchemists being the only fellow-workers in the same 
field. .The tone of popular superstition, as well as the temper of 
ecclesiastical sentiment, were adverse to pursuits which discovered 
miracles—the magnalia nature—assigned by popular ignorance to 
diabolical agencies, Roger Bacon, moreover, was himself too much 
trammelled by the prevalent modes of argumentation, by his deference 
to authorities not entitled to regulate his inquiries, and by the habit 
of justifying even scientific views by torturing the language of 
Scripture and the loose expressions of the Doctors of the Church. 
Such obstacles and defects impeded the development of science, 
even though the approaches to the true road had been cleared out. 
Thus logic rose to uncontested supremacy, and the authority of 
Aristotle was amplified into an unquestioned dominion. But the 
overshadowing name of the great Stagirite, and the vicious applica- 
tion of mere logical, or rather eristic reasoning to the estimation of 
the phenomena and processes of nature, rendered the interpretation 
of the facts which were daily multiplied before the eyes of the 
curious not merely defective, but positively fallacious. The vice 

°© There was a certain John, of London, by whom Roger Bacon sent his Opus 
Majus to Pope Clement IV., of whom he speaks in the most flattering terms. 
He was a mere boy, poor, and having had few opportunities of learning; yet 
Friar Bacon says of him: “ Me senem in multis transcendit propter meliores radices 
quas recepit, ex quibus potest salubres fructus expectare, ad quos ego nunquam per- 


tingam.” Op. Maj., ps. i, c. 10. What became of him? What would have been 
the result had he been able to prosecute the inquiries of his teacher? 
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of the procedure was apprehended long before any efficient corrective 
was applied. The ridicule of Rabelais, and the sarcasm of Henry 
Cornelius’ Agrippa, no Jess than the premature and inefficacious 
projects of reform attempted by Telesio, Patrizzi, Giordano Bruno, 
and Cesalpini, indicated the recognition both of the disease and of 
the necessity for some great intellectual renovation. 

The discussion will be concluded in another article. 





Art. IL—STRONG’S HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. 


A New Harmony and Exposition of the Gospels: consisting of a Parallel and 
Combined Arrangement, on a New Plan, of the Narratives of the Four Evangelists, 
according to the Authorized Translation; and a Continuous Commentary, with 
Brief Notes subjoined, With a Supplement, containing extended Chronological and 
Topographical Dissertations, and a complete Analytical Index. By James Srrona, 
A.M. 8vo., pp. 569. New-York: Lane & Scott, 1852. 


THE harmonizing of the four separate histories of Jesus given us in 
the New Testament has been a problem of interest to the Church 
from a very early period of its history. So early as A. D. 170, we 
hear of a collation of the Gospels by Tatian, the disciple of Justin 
Martyr; and not long after of another by Ammonius; and in the third 
and fourth centuries we find Dionysius of Alexandria, and Gregory of 
Nyssen, engaged in reconciling the several accounts of the resurrec- 
tion. Did the original historians of the life of the Saviour stand 
upon the same footing as ordinary eye and ear witnesses of events, 
all disagreement in the minute detail of their record, would be explain- 
ed by reference to the natural lapses of memory, and their credibility 
would be deemed sufficiently established by their general agreement 
throughout. They are received by us, however, not only as truthful, 
but also as inspired; and it has therefore been demanded that they 
be harmonized in every, even the minutest particular. To this 
problem the Church has addressed herself with indefatigable zeal— 
a zeal of which we see the fruits in the successive publications offer- 
ed to the public bearing upon this branch of inquiry. 

But while thus engaged in educing the less important verbal 
agreement, is there not danger of losing sight of the higher harmony 
of the spirit evinced in our fourfold history of Christ? As the prob- 
lem pertains to the domain of the Christian evidences, do we not weaken 
our position by practically limiting the term Harmony to the letter, 
which we usually find stubborn and intractable, whenever we have to 
deal with it, and failing to give due prominence to that unity of the 
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evangelists in their conception of Christ and his mission, which at 
once attests their truth and their inspiration? Thus we have four 
portraits of the blessed Redeemer, but it is the one Jesus in all; the 
pictures are diverse, and yet the same. Matthew invests him with 
a Jewish garb, and much of the light which falls upon the canvass is 
from the shrines of ancient prophecy. Mark portrays him dis- 
charging the outward functions of his office. Luke adds the traits 
that pertain to Jesus as the Saviour of humanity. The Gentile 
world is present to him as he spreads out the image imprinted on 
his heart. John gives those features which have given his record 
the designation of ebayyéAcov wvevpatixéy, the Gospel preéminently 
of the Spirit. And considering the extent and amplitude of the 
human character of Christ, this diverseness could not fail to be. “He 
who lived,” remarks Olshausen in his introduction to the Gospels, 
“@ purely heavenly life on earth, and spake words of eternal truth, 
could not but be very variously described, according to the charac- 
teristics of the human soul, which received the rays of light proceed- 
ing from him. Each soul reflected his image according to its own 
profundity and compass, and yet each might be right. It was for 
this reason that more than one Gospel was included in the collection 
of the sacred writings, since only the presentation of different por- 
traitures together could present a partial view of our Saviour’s charac- 
ter. As it is only from the accounts of Xenophon and Plato that 
we can obtain a complete picture of Socrates, so we cannot compre- 
hend the life of our Lord, which affords so many different aspects, 
without uniting the different traits in all the four Gospels into one 
general portraiture.” And when we come so to combine, we find 
that the evangelists do not contradict, but supplement each other. 
No one of them has failed to recognise the meekness, the patient 
enduring love of Jesus; his depth of wisdom, his well-adjusted bear- 
ing, his well-timed discourse. No one of them has failed to recog- 
nise in him the divine working in and through the human; or to 
exhibit him as at once the Son of Man, and the Son of God. We 
feel as we read that here there is no contradiction, that there has 
been no mistake. The sounds are as of several chords, but the 
melody is one and the same. And when we remember that these 
writers were, according to their own confession, looking for another 
sort of Christ, and for another sort of kingdom to be established by 
him; that they acknowledge themselves to have been slow in gaining 
an insight into his character; we cannot but believe that naught but 
his living presence and communion with them could have impressed 
upon their hearts that image, or could have infused into them that 
spirit which informs, and gives consistency to all our Gospels. 
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In endeavouring to harmonize these writings, we must bear in 
mind that they are memorabilia, rather than systematic biographies 
professing to exhaust the entire subject. They have, it is true, 
something of method; they follow the flow of the Saviour’s human 
life, beginning with his birth or with his ministry, and ending with 
his departure from our world. When, however, we enter upon the 
record of the public ministry of Jesus, we find but few and very 
general notices of the order of events in time; so that to synchronize 
the statements of the evangelists becomes a labour requiring the 
utmost sagacity and skill. The Biblical scholars of the period imme- 
diately succeeding the Reformation, held that the events of the life 
of Jesus were chronologically narrated, from which they inferred 
that whenever the same event was stated in different connexions, it 
had really occurred twice. Bishop Newcome, the chief of the 
English harmonists, rejected this theory, as Chemnitz on the con- 
tinent had done before him, and in his Preface thus states the prin- 
ciples upon which his arrangement of the Gospels is constructed :— 


“ By diligently attending to every notation of time and place ; by observin 
that particles often thought to express an immediate connexion are used wit 
latitude ; that the evangelists are more intent on expressing the substance of 
what is spoken, than the words of the speaker; that they neglect accurate 
order in the detail of particular incidents, though they preserve a good general 
method ; that detached and detailed events are sometimes joined together, on 
account of sameness in the scene, the person, the cause, or the consequences ; 
that in such concise histories as the Gospels, transitions are often made from 
one fact to another without any intimation that important matters intervened. 
By thus entering into the manner of the evangelical writers, I have endeavoured 
to make them their own harmonists.” 


It is a good rule of criticism not to demand of an author what he 
does not profess to furnish us. The aim of the evangelists is to 
give us a clear and life-like representation of their divine Master; and 
in so doing, they let his words and his works speak for him. Their 

*interest is ethical; with the scientific interest which labours to 
adjust their work according to certain rules of art, they have nothing 
in common. ‘The form in which they have left their Gozpels best ac- 
cords with what we know of the extent of their culture. They excel 
in spiritual insight; they do not aim at artistic elegance, though their 
histories have a matchless beauty, an unapproachable charm of sim- 
plicity, by which they are prominently distinguished from all other 
writings known among men. Nor does it appear they ever stopped 
to inquire how these separate accounts would fit and join together. 
For “truth, like honesty, often neglects appearances; hypocrisy and 
imposture are always guarded.” 

Such are some of the features of the Gospels as they strike us upon 
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a general view. We proceed to notice the more specific problems 
which require solution at the hands of the skilful harmonist. The 
first results from a comparison of the synoptical evangelists with John, 
the second from a comparison of the synoptists* among themselves. 

Not only have we additional matter in the Gospel of John, so that 
as much as two-thirds of it may be said to be new, but the scene of 
our Lord’s ministry is mostly placed by him in Judea, while by the 
synoptists it is mainly located in Galilee. They mention but one 
Passover in the process of that ministry—the one at which our 
Saviour suffered; John gives us certainly three, and probably 
four. Yet there are not a few hints in the three first evangelists, 
which indicate that Jesus taught in Jerusalem and its vicinity as 
well as elsewhere. Thus in Matt. iv, 25, and xv, 1, we are told that 
Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem came to Jesus in Galilee, and 
sought to entrap him with questions. ‘It may have been the case,” 
says Neander, “that after his labours in Jerusalem had drawn 
their hatred upon him, they followed and watched him suspiciously 
even in Galilee.” Christ’s sorrowing over Jerusalem (Luke xiii, 
34, and Matt. xxiii, 37) presupposes an earnest and protracted 
ministry there. Luke also confirms (ch. x, 38-42) John’s ac- 
count of the intimacy of the Saviour with the family of Lazarus 
at Bethany. Nor has it escaped the attention of the critics, that 
Luke, (ch. vi, 1,) in speaking of a “second Sabbath after the 
first,” and of “the plucking of ripe ears of corn” at that time by the 
disciples, suggests the occurrence of a Passover during the progress 
of our Lord’s ministry in addition to the final one. It is therefore, 
and doubtless correctly, assumed by Biblical scholars, that the events 
recorded by the synoptists extend through several years—through 
as many, indeed, as are indicated by the Passovers in John. And 
the efforts and skill of harmonists are chiefly employed in distri- 
buting the contents of the three first Gospels throughout the several 
years of the Saviour’s public labours on earth, as given by the beloved 
disciple. Wherever the synoptists and John narrate the same 
events, this adjustment is easily effected—wherever the matter is 
peculiar to the synoptists alone, there is wide room for deliberation 
and conjecture. There is by no means entire unanimity in the de- 
termination of the number of Passovers in Christ’s ministry; some 
critics making them three, and others four, accordingly as they inter- 
pret John v, 1. The weight of critical authority at present favours 
the latter position, thus giving to our Saviour’s public ministrations 
a period of about three years and a half. 


© We need hardly apologize for using this convenient term, as applied to Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke. ~ 
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The arrangement of the matter contained in Luke, from chap. ix, 
51 to xviii, 14, which is for the most part peculiar to him alone, has 
occasioned-much and confessed difficulty. From the language of verse 
51, ch. ix, there can be no doubt that these discourses and events 
belong, for the most part, to the period subsequent to our Lord’s 
last recorded departure for Jerusalem. The disposition of them de- 
pends upon the answer given to the question, What was the course 
of Christ’s travels from the time of the Feast of Tabernacles in 
October (John vii, 2) to that of his final arrival at Bethany six days 
before his last Passover? Most harmonists suppose a return to 
Galilee in the interval between the Feast of Tabernacles and that 
of the Dedication, (John x, 22,) in order to make place for this por- 
tion of Luke. Among these are Schleiermacher, Neander, and Ol- 
shausen. Others, following the letter of John’s account, dispose of 
it in another way. Of this view are Liicke, Tholuck, and others; and 
in our own country, Dr. Robinson and Mr. Strong. Dr. Robinson 
states his general scheme of this portion of Christ’s life as fol- 
lows :— 


“ According to John’s narrative, Jesus, after leaving Galilee to go up to the 
Festival of Tabernacles in October, (John vii, 16,) did not return to Ealilee ; 
but spent the tirfle intervening before the Festival of Dedication in December, 
probably in Jerusalem ; or, when in danger from the Jews, in the neighbouring 
villages of Judea. John viii, 59; Luke x, 38, 39. Had Jesus actually returned 
to Galilee during this interval, it can hardly be supposed that John, who had so 
carefully noted our Lord’s return thither after each visit to Jerusalem, could 
have failed to have given some hint of it in this case also, either after ch. viii, 59, 
or after ch. x, 21. But neither John nor the other evangelists afford any such 
hint. Immediately after the Festival of Dedication, Jesus withdrew from the 
machinations of the Jews beyond Jordan, whence he was recalled to Bethany 
by the decease of Lazarus. John x, 40, and xi, 7. He then once more retired 
to Ephraim,* and is found again at Bethany six days before the Passover. 
John xi, 54, and xii, 1. 
“If now we examine more closely the portion of Luke in question, (ix, 51- 
xviii, 14,) we perceive, that though an order of time is discernible in certain 
arts, yet as a whole it is wanting in exact chronological arrangement. This, 
indeed, is admitted at the present day by all harmonists and commentators. 
It would seem almost as if in this portion, peculiar to Luke, that evangelist, 
after recording many of the earlier transactions of Jesus in Galilee, in accord- 
ance with Matthew and Mark, had here, upon our Lord’s final departure from 
that province, brought together this new and various matter of his own, 
relating partly to our Lord’s previous ministry in Galilee, partly to this 
journey, and still more to his subsequent proceedings, until the narrative 
¢ rs _ xviii, 15) again becomes parallel to the accounts of Matthew and 
Mark.t 





® This place Dr. R. holds to be probably identical with Ephron and Ophrah of 
the Old Testament, and to be represented by the modern Taiyibeh, “ situated 
nearly twenty Roman miles N. N. E. of Jerusalem.” 

{ Harmony, p. 199. 
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We will not follow farther the condensed yet cogent reasoning by 
which the above distribution is justified, but present its results in 
brief, tabular form :— 


Chap. in Luke. Time. Place. 
ix, 51—x, 16 Between second Passover 

xi, 14-xiii, 9 and journey to Feast of Galilee. 
xvii, 11-19 Tabernacles. 


x, 17-xi, 13 Between Feast of Tab.and Near Bethany and Jeru- 


Feast of Dedication. salem. 


The visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of the Dedication is recorded 
by John, from whom we learn that to avoid the plots of the Jews, 
Jesus retires to Bethany beyond Jordan; from thence he returns to 
Hither Bethany, and raises Lazarus from the dead (ch. xi, 1-46); 
and after a short stop at Jerusalem, returns to Ephraim, a city be- 
yond Jordan, and near to the wilderness. At this point, the thread 
of Luke’s narrative is taken up again, and we have :— 


Luke. Time. Place. 
xiii, 10-xviii, 14 Between Dedication and Ephraim and Perea to 
(Except xvii, 11-19) Passover. Jerusalem. 


We believe that Dr. Robinson was the first harmonist to assign 
Luke xiii, 22 with the events following to ch. xviii, 14 (a few verses 
of chap. xvii excepted) to the above-described journey through Perea, 
“on his return to Bethany, after sojourning at Ephraim.” From 
this point we may readily suppose our Lord to have visited the 
neighbouring villages, and to have exercised his ministry on either 
side of the river Jordan. 

Another and still more interesting problem results from a compari- 
son of the synoptists among themselves. An inspection of these 
shows that they are exceedingly similar, not only in general outline, 
but also in forms of expression, in words, and entire sentences. At the 
same time, each writer has a specific character, and while in the nar- 
rative of each there is so much identity of phraseology, there is suffi- 
cient diversity to make the solution of the entire phenomenon per- 
plexing to the Biblical student. ‘These resemblant portions can be 
best ascertained by inspecting the pages of a Greek Harmony. Dr. 
Davidson, in his Introduction to the New Testament, gives a list of 
fifty-eight passages harmonizing “in matter and in manner,” common 
to the three evangelists: twenty-six common to Matthew and Mark; 
seventeen found only in Mark and Luke; and thirty-two common 
to Matthew and Luke. The lists of the various critics will, of course, 
differ. It has been remarked that these “coincidences chiefly occur 
in narrating the words of Jesus, or the words of others elicited in the 
process of conversation with him. When the evangelists speak in 
their own persons, their statements are not so closely similar.” 
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To account for this similarity in diversity, and this diversity in 
similarity, various theories have been proposed. They are sub- 
joined, not because any one of them is entirely satisfactory, but be- 
cause they evince much ingenuity, and partake largely of the interest 
which attaches to the subject-matter of which they treat. The 
reader will not be surprised to discover that the lack of much ground- 
work of fact is endeavoured to be compensated by the abundant 
under-pinning and bracing of hypothesis. 

The first supposition is that of Eichhorn, adopted by Marsh, 
Kuinoel and others, that our four histories of Christ are derived 
from the revisions of an original Aramaan Gospel. The various 
transmutations of this first Gospel, from its simple state to the final one 
sought to be accounted for, resemble, when drawn out on paper, the 
steps of a laboured geometrical demonstration. ‘The substance of the 
theory is, that the original Syro-Chaldaic document underwent four 
different revisions, each rev‘sion adding some new matter. These 
recensions duly translated form the basis of our synoptical accounts, 
the writers, where they agree, using the same sources. It is un- 
necessary to draw out this hypothesis into detail. It is a sufficient 
objection to it that we have no historical account of such an original 
Gospel; while the extremely artificial processes through which it is 
made to pass, the nicely-adjusted proportions in which one recension 
or another must be used, in order to give the requisite quantity of 
agreement and of difference to the several products, show infallibly 
that the whole theory is false. 

Another and more plausible supposition is, that the authors of the 
first three Gospels made more or less use of each other. There will, 
of course, be three forms of this theory, according as Matthew, Mark, 
or Luke, is made the original historian. But plausible as it appears, 
it is beset with invincible difficulties. We would expect to be able 
to determine which of the Gospels is the original one; but on this 
question critics are altogether at variance. In truth, neither Matthew, 
Mark, nor Luke, writes like an epitomizer or copyist. Even Mark, 
who is styled by so venerable authority as Augustine, an abridger 
of Matthew, has the distinctive traits of an independent writer. He 
does not so much abridge as omit what Matthew has stated; and 
when their narrative is in many points the same, there are added in 
Mark striking and vivacious details. Luke, in his introduction, pro- 
fesses to be more than a compiler from his brother evangelists. 
Neither does his object seem to be to supplement and fill out their 
statements; for he does not always make clearer what in them is in- 
definite, or amplify what in them is brief. Dr. Davidson sums up 
the objections to this hypothesis in the followin» words jwver- 
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sity in arrangement and matter is so intermingled with correspon- 
dence—the discrepances so interlace the agreements in every pos- 
sible variety, that it is hard to believe the assumption that any one 
copied from another, or from two; or that he revised them; or that 
he intended to supplement them in a particular method. ‘The indi- 
viduality of each writer can scarcely be lost sight of in the midst of 
very close verbal correspondences. The coincidences in diction 
seldom continue throughout a single verse at a time. They are 
limited to broken parts of sentences. They are separated by dis- 
crepances in every mode. There is a zig-zag line of variations run- 
ning through that of correspondences, showing that the writer was 
not dependent on the matter, much less the language of his pre- 
decessors. For copying of so capricious a kind, it is impossible to 
assign any motive. It is pervaded by no principle of selection. It 
is like the play of arbitrary caprice, without any perceptible aim or 
purpose.””* 

Another supposition, by which it is proposed to account for these 
coincidences, is that which refers them to a common oral traditfon— 
a tradition which had obtained, in some respects, a stereotyped form 
before being committed to writing. This thought was first suggested 
by Herder, but was afterward more fully elaborated, and put into 
such shape as to command the attention of the learned, by Gieseler, 
the Church historian. In a somewhat modified form it has received 
the assent of such eminent names as Schleiermacher, Sartorius, 
Guerike, and Thiersch. According to it, the common source of the 
three Gospels would be the apostolic preaching. ‘The death of some 
of the original witnesses, and the natural growth of error and mis- 
statement, would finally make it necessary to embody this spoken 
Gospel in writing. This theory accords well with what we know of 
the habits and culture of the first teachers of Christianity. The 
abundant endowments of the Holy Spirit sufficed to preserve unity 
among the twelve. And having frequent occasion to rehearse specific 
parts of the life of the Saviour, and these rehearsals being carefully 
treasured up by their hearers, there would spontaneously grow up 
an oral history, authentic, and, to a large degree, fixed in form and 
phrase. Nor is this supposition injured by the perversion made of 
it for the support of the mythical hypothesis. For at this point the 
testimonies to the genuineness of the Gospels come in—testimonies 
which indubitably show that they were written while a goodly num- 
ber of the men who had been with Christ were still living, and con- 
sequently before a mythical tendency could have had time and scope 
to operate. 

* Introduction to the Gospels, vol. i, p. 397, 

FourtH Seriks, Vout. V.—23 
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While not a few critics are content to rest in the theory just 
stated as the best that can be attained, others seek to combine with it 
that which supposes the three evangelists to have made use of each 
other. ‘I'o this number belong De Wette, Olshausen, and Meyer. 
By this combination the advantages of both suppositions are thought 
to be secured. How much should be referred to tradition, and how 
much to mutual use of each other by the evangelists, will depend in 
every case upon the views of the Biblical scholar. The reader will 
very probably feel that none of the above conjectures are satisfactory ; 
if, however, their presentation shall lead to a closer scrutiny of the 
evangelists in question, our object will have been attained. 

It gives us pleasure to refer to the work whose title stands at the 
head of this article, as an evidence of the deep interest prevalent 
among us in Biblical studies. It is the more acceptable as coming 
from a layman, proving that the zeal requisite for such pursuits is 
not confined to the ministry alone. We do not hesitate to say 
that Strong’s Harmony has distinctive features, which make it 
for popular use superior to any ever before issued. At the same 
time, its execution is thorough and scholar-like. No difficulty is 
evaded; no pains, no labour is spared. ‘The general arrrangement 
of the matter is the same as that of Bishop Newcome and Dr. Robin- 
son. ‘The work is so constructed as to serve the two-fold purpose 
of a Harmony and an Exposition. In accomplishing the former 
object, Mr. Strong has hit upon the happy idea of making a com- 
plete text out of the very words of the evangelists—taking now one 
and now another as the leading narrator, and weaving in the addi- 
tional statements of the others in a smaller type. Along with this, 
the parallel arrangement of Newcome is retained, so that the reader 
has before him at once the separate texts of the inspired writers, 
and a combined text made out of them all. By running his eye 
across the page he can see whence the added elements have been 
derived, and so perform his task of comparing Scripture with Serip- 
ture with readiness and ease. Harmonies have usually been repul- 
sive to general readers, and not very inviting to students. The 
labour of passing over column after column of parallel matter, and 
the effort necessary to hold fast in the mind the features of resemblance 
and difference, suffice to deter from such studies all but the most in- 
defatigable investigators of Scripture truth. Mr. Strong’s arrange- 
ment removes these difficulties at once, and brings the Harmony of 
the Gospels within the sphere of popular appreciation, making it 
available for family reading, for Bible-classes, and for Sabbath- 
schools. ‘T'o the latter we commend it as a valuable addition to their 
apparatus for the instruction of the young. 
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The execution of the other part of the aim proposed—the Exposi- 
tion—has been achieved by giving a free version of the sacred text 
in current modern phrase. Here, likewise, a twofold object was to be 
secured—one, the bringing out the logical connexion of the thoughts 
and language of the evangelic record, in which many commentators 
fail; the other, the exhibition of the substance of the Gospels in 
terms not familiar, and which have not, therefore, lost much of their 
significance by an unthinking repetition. In tracing out the sequence 
of ideas we think that Mr. Strong has succeeded eminently well; in 
making a free version of the Gospels, we are inclined to think that 
no man has succeeded well. Our old English translation has be- 
come sacred in the estimation of the millions to whom the language 
is vernacular. The excellent treasure has sanctified the vessel that 
carries it. It strikes us, too, that in seeking substitutes for the 
simple terms of the received version, Mr. Strong has sometimes 
gone to the opposite extreme. Yet withal his Exposition is terse, 
vigorous, and eminently suggestive. No one can read it without 
being set to thinking upon the depth of meaning there is in those 
precious words which we are too apt to let fall carelessly from our 
tongues. In the translation and exposition of John especially, Mr. 
Strong’s habits of thorough, profound thinking, appear to great ad- 
vantage. 

The carefully prepared Appendices greatly enhance the value of 
the work. ‘The first contains a table of weights, measures, &c., an 
elaborate discussion of the time of Christ’s birth, and a comparative 
table of different Harmonies. This latter, which includes, among 
others, the names of Lightfoot, Newcome, Robinson, and Tischen- 
dorf, is of great interest and importance to the student. Appendix 
second comprises a thorough and acute discussion of the topography 
of ancient Jerusalem, with maps of the ancient and modern locali- 
ties; and Appendix third gives an Index and Analysis (covering 
seventy-eight pages) of the Gospel history. Every page of the book 
gives evidence of unsparing labour, while the beautiful letter-press 
and finished lithographs make it a gem of typography. 

We are pleased to learn that Mr. Strong is preparing, upon the 
same plan, a Greek Harmony, with the various readings. We have 
no doubt that it will be cordially welcomed by scholars throughout 
our country. 
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Art. II.—DANIEL BOONE. 


Life of Daniel Boone, the Pioneer of Kentucky. By Joun M. Peck. Library 
of American Biography, conducted by Jared Sparks. Second Series, vol. viii. 
Boston: Little & Brown. 











Tux life of Boone might have been given to the world earlier. A 
quarter of a century after the death of a man so little affected by 
partisan prejudices, so little liable to undue admiration for any pecu- 
liar brilliancy of talent or achievements, was late enough to commence 
the task of collecting and arranging materials for a proper exhibit 
of his career and character. In all that constitutes a “ Life”—those 
acts and words, those qualities of head and heart, that go to make 
up the social man—there is as powerful a tendency to dissolution as 
in the physical system. The social life-principle, like corporeal 
vitality, aggregates to itself the materials of manhood, fills up the 
stature according to its original type, modified merely by the acci- 
dents of growth, and maintains the equilibrium of waste and supply, 
until death subjects the whole, the hidden soul alone excepted, to the 
great laws of elemental decomposition. Then, not more rapidly 
does the body decay in the grave than does the social character dis- 
sipate and dissolve “into thin air,” unless some artificial means be 
made use of for its preservation. Biography, written or traditional, 
is the crystal sarcophagus, in which the social man may be exhibited 
to after ages. 

Memory must not postpone too long the process of embalming. 
Let a few years elapse after the death of an individual, of whatever 
notoriety, and it is difficult to gather up from the scattered relies 
of his social character, fragments enough to construct even a frail 
raft, with which to keep his name for a brief hour above the waters 
of oblivion. In a few centuries, fragmentary annals and snatches 
of biographical delineation, touching the early days of the American 
continent, will be as precious and venerable as Roman relics. 
Skulls, skeletons, thigh bones, and vertebrae, will not be demanded ; 
a few hairs, a few tears, a few blood-drops, a joint of a finger, or 
even the teeth and toe-nails of departed greatness, will be precious in 
the eyes of posterity. As America was the first nation in the world 
to commence existence with a written constitution, so it is the first 
to commence its being with written annals. No clouds of tradition- 
ary speculations rest upon her origin; no long series of traditionary 
fables conduct to her true history. In the beginning the historic 
muse said, “Let there be light,” and fable fled with the dark- 
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ness that rolled like a scroll from the face of the new con- 
tinent. 

The obligation of the present generation to collect and embody 
the recollections of the men and times that have just preceded us, is 
a trite theme. Far better is it that they be gathered by virulent 
partisans, than left to perish forever. - Masses of facts, incidents, 
and. anecdotes, whether the philosophy be false or entirely wanting, 
like the observations of ship-captains, from which Newton, in his 
arm-chair, deduced the doctrine and calculated the amount of the 
earth’s oblateness, will one day be the clew to the great laws of 
national character and progress. 

The timely services of President Sparks, in rescuing from forget- 
fulness the names and acts of good and great men, have been so 
often and so generally acknowledged, both at home and abroad, 
that the attempt to praise him or his labours would be like crying up 
the utility of light. Doctor Sparks is a fortunate editor, as well as 
a successful author. This is one of the peculiarities of the lucky 
times upon which he has fallen. In the early days of the typographic 
art, the only parties known to each other were the author and his pub- 
lisher. The invention of those singular vehicles of communication, 
newspapers, created that singular nucleus of responsibility and labours, 
denominated EDITOR. From the supervision of those transient leaves 
of history, those single pages from the records of intelligence, those sin- 
gle views of the shifting panorama of socia] existence, men have risen 
to be editors of the more permanent results of reflection and wisdom, 
embodied in magazines, quarterlies, Bridgewater Treatises, and ency- 
clopzedias. ‘The indefatigable editor of the Writings of Washington 
is no putterer with the blank pages of index rerums—he is the con- 
ductor of a LIBRARY! Ages since, whole tomes emanated from a 
single brain. The sanctity of the author’s study was rarely invaded 
during his life-time. It was not until his death that the editor ven- 
tured into his dusty retreat, and feasted his eyes on the piles of yel- 
low manuscript to be converted into volumes of formidable size and 
weight, and sufficiently numerous of themselves to constitute a library. 
The modern author, on the contrary, makes his reader the companion 
of his labours so soon as he has completed a few chapters of his 
work, and stands, like Apelles, behind his own canvass, where he 
can listen to the comments of the multitude before he gives the final 
touches to his performance. Those old writers knew not the conve- 
nience of having their works “edited ” during the period of their own 
lives. Plutarch might have performed his work more satisfactorily 
to himself, perhaps more correctly, and, forsooth, more acceptably to 
posterity, had he simply edited his Lives, instead of taxing his own 
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hand and brain to exhibit such a variety of circumstance and char- 
acter. With characters enough before him, and unlimited com- 
mand of the resources of division of labour, we cannot but reiterate 
the often-expressed hope, that Mr. Sparks will not terminate his 
library with the second or third series; but that when, in the course 
of nature or events, it becomes impossible for him to conduct it 
longer, it will pass by regular succession into the hands of some 
equally competent manager, to become a series as interminable as 
the destinies of the American people. 

At the head of the Life of Boone, as its responsible author, stands 
the name of John M. Peck. With those acquainted with this gen- 
tleman, or familiar with his historic labours, there will arise no ques- 
tion as to his competency to prepare a work of this description, or 
of his fitness to rank as a biographer in the illustrious names that 
grace the literary character of other portions of the series. He is 
an indefatigable antiquarian, an historical sceptic, an untiring inqui- 
sitor in names and dates and facts, philosophic and fluent, both with 
pen and tongue, in the display of the results of his labours and 
research. ‘To this we may add his thirty years’ residence in the 
vicinity of the incidents he unfolds, and his personal acquaintance 
with his subject and his numerous posterity. It is pleasing to see 
with what an unsparing hand he sweeps away the fictions of the 
Timothy Flint school of writers, that have found their way, with 
singular facility, into histories and memoirs of soberer characters, 
Biography often partakes as much of the character of its author as 
of its subject. Were it not for the writers, we opine that the names 
of several individuals might be missing from the series before us. 
Achilles is naught without his Homer. The biographer of Boone 
has succeeded in keeping himself out of his work to as great an ex- 
tent as seems desirable. A captious critic might discern, in the 
opinions uniformly ascribed to Boone with regard to lawyers, luxu- 
ries, and fashions, a touch of the agrarian democracy of the author ; 
and might perhaps discover, from the note at the bottom of pages 171, 
172, in the expressions of the Catholic commandant at St. Louis, 
that Baptists were the pioneers in Missouri, and that the writer in- 
tended a hit, more waggish than malicious, at the harmless rite 
of infant baptism. The author adds to proximity of time and 
place, and the requisite mental qualifications, the advantage of 
having been himself a pioneer in missionary labour, in editor- 
ship, in education, and moral enterprise, in the vast valley where 
he has located his romantic residence, and where he still wields an 
enviable influence. In common with editor Sparks, the editor of the 
Illinois Gazette deserves the acknowledgments of the present and 
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the future for his endeavours to collect and put in order a few of 
those sibylline leaves—already the sport of heedless minds—that, 
when properly arranged, prophesy our national greatness. A few 
points of defect in style and grammar do not greatly detract from 
the general merits of his works. 

If Daniel Boone was not a remarkable man, he at least occupied 
a remarkable position. Upon whatever merit his fame may be sup- 
posed to rest, it will, in the language of Governor Morehead of Ken- 
tucky, “survive when the achievements of men greatly his superiors 
in rank and intellect will be forgotten.” His name has found an 
enduring place in the annals of the West; and yet what title has he 
to rank among the great men of Atlantic America? He was not a 
discoverer, like Cabot and Hudson; not an explorer, of the genius and 
talents of Smith; not a warrior, like Lincoln, Arnold, or “mad 
Anthony;” not a statesman, like Vane; a man of science, like Rit- 
tenhouse; or a religionist, like Brainerd, Eliot, or Mather. He was 
surrounded by men of more enlarged views, greater capacity, and 
more liberal policy than himself. Yet posterity has decided to 
honour his name. And why? Our biographer has hit upon the 
true secret, and placed at the head of his work the most suitable, as 
well as the most attractive, title that could have been put there: 
“ Daniel Boone, the PIonEER of Kentucky.” Neither a discoverer, 
nor explorer, nor warrior, nor settler, in the exclusive sense of either 
term,—he is the pioneer, an embodiment of all—a character as unique 
as the circumstances under which it is developed. He is interesting 
to the world and to posterity as the representative of that style of 
humanity formed by the juxtaposition of civilization and barbarism. 
He is the Pathfinder and Leatherstocking of American romance; the 
half-civilized, half-savage man, who prefers the solitary woods and 
plenty of game to the noise and dust of towns and the luxury of 
confined cities. Those who make up, in their imaginations, Indian 
character of the sole elements of revenge, treachery, cruelty, and 
blood, naturally attribute to the pioneers the same, or at least a simi- 
lar nature. Those who affiliate the American Indian with our com- 
mon humanity, find in his subtlety and apparent blood-thirstiness, 
not the man, the friend, the citizen, the devoted relative, but the 
warrior, educated to a peculiar system of tactics, and as true to his 
education as to the instincts of his nature ; a system which, while it 
was more bloody, was perhaps less to be deprecated than civilized 
warfare. No groans ever arose from an Indian battle-field. The 
friendly tomahawk reduced all to silence, and saved the agonies of 
hospitals and amputations, life disabilities and lingering dissolu- 
tions. Savage warfare made few widows and orphans. It kindly 
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consigned mother and child to the same grave with their natural 
protectors, and only claimed as a rightful trophy a handful of hair 
torn with: the bleeding scalp from the head when no longer sensible 
to agony. With these war habits of the aboriginal American—no 
worse than the war habits of civilization on the whole—our pioneers 
rarely assimilated. Now and then a Simon Girty might be found ; 
but Daniel Boone was no Simon Girty. Governor Morehead says 
he was “unsocial;” that “he had few of the sympathies that bind 
men and families together, and consecrate the relations of society ;” 
that “during two whole years he abandoned his family for no other 
purpose than to amuse himself in the wilderness.” His biographer, 
on the other hand, says that, “ Far from possessing a ferocious tem- 
per, or exhibiting dissatisfaction with the charms of domestic and 
social life, he was mild, humane, and charitable: his manners were 
gentle, his address conciliating, and his heart open to friendship and 
hospitality.” Again he says: “ Boone was not unfeeling, or indiffer- 
ent to the domestic relation.” And again, that “he was as mild, 
humane, and affectionate, as he was bold and fearless.” ‘T'o sub- 
stantiate his own oft-repeated declarations in regard to the humanity 
of Boone, our author quotes from Hall’s Sketches :— 


“ We read marvellous stories of the ferocity of Western men. The name 
Kentuckian is continually associated with the idea of fighting, drinking, goug- 
ing. The people of whom we are now writing do not deserve this character. 
They live together in great harmony, with little contention, and less litigation. 
The backwoodsmen are a generous and peaceable race. We have no evidence 
that the pioneers of Kentucky were quarrelsome or cruel. Bold and daring 
when opposed to an enemy, they were amiable in their intercourse with each 
other and with strangers, and habitually inclined to peace.” 


Hear our author :— 


“The various tales told of the prejudices of Colonel Boone against civiliza- 
tion and social enjoyments are fictitious. He was not antisocial in his feel- 
ings and sympathies. He loved his fellow creatures; he loved his children; 
he sympathized with suffering and oppressed humanity; he rejoiced in the 
prosperity of others, provided they were honest, industrious, and virtuous. 
The indolent and vicious he abhorred and despised. Yet, unquestionably, he 
delighted in rural frontier life. Hunting was a ruling passion. As soon as 
the frosts had killed the undergrowth, and the leaves of autumn had fallen, and 
the weather had become rainy, with occasional light snow, Boone began to 
feel uneasy at home. The passion for hunting had become excited: every- 
thing was unpleasant. The house was too warm, the bed too soft, and even 
the good wife not the most desirable companion. The chase occupied the 
thoughts of the hunter by day and his dreams by night.”—Pp. 149, 150. 


After describing his backwoods education, his biographer accords 
to him other than scholastic attainments in the following lan- 


guage :— 
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“ No Indian could poise the rifle, find his way through the pathless forests, 
or search out the retreats of game, more readily than Denial Boone. In all 
that related to Indian sagacity, border life, or the tactics of a skilful hunter, 
he excelled.”—P. 15. 


In the summer of 1770, he was three whole months alone in the 
vast wilderness, without bread, salt, or sugar; without the society 
of even horse or dog; a position in which he himself says, he was 
“never before under greater necessity of exercising philosophy or 
fortitude.” 

As the country began to grow populous, Boone was of essential 
service to the settlers :— 

“ Concerning ‘ Indian signs’ he was an oracle. Sometimes, with one or two 
trusty companions, but more frequently alone, as night closed in, he would 
steal away noiselessly into the woods, to reconnoitre the surrounding wilderness, 
and in the day time stealthily would he creep along, with his trusty rifle rest- 
ing on his arm, ready for the least sign of danger—his keen, piercing eyes 
glancing into every thicket and canebrake, or watching intently for ‘ signs’ 
of the wily enemy.”—P. 69. 


Several times the prisoner of the Indians, he had opportunity to 
measure coolness and cunning with the coolest and cunningest race 
on the face of the earth. Boone was as cool as he was courageous. 
None ought to have known so well as those who lived in those days, 
that Indian warfare requires the utmost vigilance and caution; and 
yet the fool-hardy experiment of Braddock, rushing upon ambus- 
cade contrary to the advice of the young Virginia colonel, so often 
repeated in the wars with the Indian tribes, was tried to the sorrow, 
defeat, and shame of nearly five hundred brave Kentuckians, whose 
officers, particularly Major M’Gary, affected to despise as cowardly, 
the cool caution and wary prudence which Boope counselled and 
exhibited when in the neighbourhood of a treacherous foe. Our 
author philosophizes :— 

“ True courage consists not in rash and brutal force, but in that command 
of the passions by which the judgment is enabled to act with promptitude and 
decision in any emergency. By such rash men as Major M’Gary, Colonel 
Boone was charged with want of courage, when the result proved his superior 
wisdom and foresight. All the testimony gives Boone credit for his sagacity 
and correctness in judgment before the action, and for his coolness and self- 
possession in covering the retreat.”—P. 130. 


We have alluded to the mercilessness with which Boone's scepti- 
cal biographer has swept away the numerous fictions incorporated 
in former lives, such as “shining the eyes” of Rebecca Bryan, sub- 
sequently his spouse, in which the romance turns upon the conceit 
of his having narrowly escaped mistaking the eyes of his dear for 
those of a deer! ‘The tragic definition of Kain-tuck-ee, [a favour- 
ite pronunciation of the word in the West to this day,] “dark and 
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bloody ground,” he exchanges for the decidedly harmless one, “head 
of the river!’ The romantic definition of Mississippi, “father of 
waters,” he simplifies to “ great water.” The tradition that Stewart, 
one of his hunting companions, was devoured by wolves, he rejects. 
“The wolves of the Western forests rarely attack and kill a man. 
They are bountifully supplied with game.”—P. 31, note. We are 
glad to see preserved as authentic, and vouched by the old pioneer 
himself, the “tobacco anecdote,” so singularly illustrative of his 
coolness and the fruitfulness of his inventive powers in the midst of 
the most threatening dangers. We condense it from the Life :— 


“ On one occasion, about this period, 1783, four Indians came to the farm 
of Colonel Boone, and nearly succeeded in taking him prisoner. At a short 
distance from his cabin, he had raised a small atch of tobacco. <As a shelter 
for curing it, he had built an enclosure of an a dozen feet in height, and 
covered it with cane and grass. Stalks of tobacco are usually split and strung 
on sticks, four feet in length. The ends of these are laid on poles, placed 
across the tobacco house in tiers, one above another, to the roof. Boone had 
fixed his temporary shelter in such a manner as to have three tiers. The 
tobacco on the lower tier becoming dry, he had hoisted the sticks from the 
lower to the second tier, and was standing on the poles that supported it while 
raising the sticks to the upper tier, when four stout Indians, with guns, entered 
the low door, and called him by name: ‘ Now, Boone, we got you. You no get 
away more. We carry you off to Chillicothe this time. _ no cheat us any 
more.’ Boone looked down upon their upturned faces, saw their loaded guns 
pointed at his breast, and recognising some of his old friends, the Shawanose, 
who had made him prisoner in 1778, coolly and pleasantly replied: ‘ Ah! old 
friends—glad to see you?’ told them he was willing to go with them, and only 
begged that they would wait where they were and watch him closely until he 
could finish removing his tobacco. While parleying with them, inquiring after 
old acquaintances, and proposing to give them his tobacco when cured, he 
diverted their attention from his purpose until he had collected together a 
number of sticks of dry tobacco, and so turned them as to fall between the 
poles directly in theér faces. At the same instant he‘jumped upon them with 
as much of the dry tobacco as he could gather in his arms, filling their mouths 
and eyes with its pungent dust, and blinding and disabling them from follow- 
ing him—rushed out and hastened to his cabin. After retreating some fifteen 
or twenty yards, he looked around to see the success of his achievement. The 
Indians, blinded and nearly suffocated, were stretching out their hands, and 
feeling about in all directions, calling him by name, and cursing him for a 
rogue and themselves for fools.”—Pp. 142, 143, 144. 


It has not escaped the attention of the author of the Life of Boone, 
that the year 1775, one of those over which his narrative extends, is 
deserving of peculiar notice as the period of the commencement of 
the revolution; and he thus moralizes upon the point :— 


“ It is certainly singular, that at the time of the outbreak of the revolutionary 
war, when it would seem that every arm able to strike a blow was specially 
needed for the defence of the Atlantic colonies, the colonization of the vast 
region on the waters of the Mississippi should have commenced. Surely, wis- 
dom and strength beyond that of men were concerned in the enterprise at 
such an eventful crisis.”—P. 52. ; 
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It naturally occurs to us to inquire whether Boone would have 
been equally distinguished had he remained at his home upon 
the banks of the Yadkin, until the war of independence should 
have given him opportunity to share the fortunes of that eventful 
and protracted struggle? We see no reason why, with the powers 
he possessed, he might not have been a Putnam or a Wayne; 
why he might not have given sober and discreet counsels, and 
gained laurels in fields where so much depended upon skill in 
managing retreats and saving our own, and so little upon facing an 
enemy vastly superior in numbers, and arrogating all the advantages 
of military skill and military supplies. So many men, however, of 
shining talents were found in this field, that it is a serious question, 
whether, if Boone had not gone to the wilds of Kentucky, his name 
would ever have found a place in the annals of American Biography. 
As it is, his memory will descend to posterity, associated with 
everything that is romantic and beautiful in wild unbroken nature, 
in her own undisturbed, magnificent retreats; connected with all 
that is daring and skilful in the life of a hunter and brave; and allied 
to everything that is fearful and tragic in Indian tactics, war-whoops, 
council-fires, gauntlets, scalpings, burnings, and blood. Boone en- 
dured no more, accomplished no more, than scores of his contem- 
poraries and successors; but there is everything in being the first 
man, especially the first representative of a character destined to fill 
so large a space in the settlement and defence of a rising empire. 
His claims to consideration were acknowledged both by the legisla- 
ture of Kentucky and the congress of the United States, in the con- 
firmation of titles to Spanish lands, whereby his old age was made 
affluent and happy: and at his death the legislature of Missouri, 
then in session, honoured his memory by adjourning for a day, and 
wearing the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Boone looked upon himself as “an instrument ordained to settle 
the wilderness.” At what period these common impressions take 
possession of the minds of men, whether in the outset of their career, 
or after success has indicated them to their fellows as remarkable 
men in the’history of their times, it is impossible to say. Governor 
Morehead gives Boone credit for no early conception of this sublime 
idea. He thinks “he came to the wilderness, not to settle and sub- 
due it, but to gratify an inordinate passion for adventure and disco- 
very, to hunt deer and buffalo, to roam through the woods and admire 
the beauties of nature; in a word, to enjoy the lovely pastimes of a 
hunter’s life, remote from his fellow men.”’ Boone had a true Indian 
regard for his place of burial. After keeping his coffin in readiness 
for years, he was finally laid beside his wife on a chosen spot, “over- 
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looking the turbid Missouri.” It is an interesting fact, that the 
remains of both now repose in the vicinity of Frankfort, Kentucky. 
It was fitting that the mighty Nimrod of the West should lie amid 
those scenes of delight which feasted his eyes when he first gazed 
upon those swelling oceans of forest verdure from the summits of 
mountain ranges. It was fitting that gentle Rebecca Bryan, the first 
white woman whose feet ever pressed the banks of the beautiful 
Kentucky, should slumber upon its borders. It was a noiseless 
transition, compared with that in which, at a later period, the ashes 
of the conqueror of Europe burst from their island prison-tomb and 
laid their plebeian length beside the monarch chivalry of Gaul! It 
was scarcely less sublime. ‘There is something inspiring in the 
idea of slumbering till the judgment in close proximity with the 
mighty dead! Westminster Abbey, the urn of the ashes of English 
greatness, commends itself as a desirable resting-place. Yet, with 
the true American, it should bear no comparison with repose in soil 
hallowed by the presence of that prince of discoverers, the great 
Columbus! It is a touching fact, and yet one not generally known, 
that the cis-Atlantic soil, the soil of our own birth and burial, is the 
tomb of the ashes of its great navigator. Kentucky did herself 
honour in covering the relics of her departed “ PIONEER” with the 
soil he explored and aided to defend. 

The life of Boone is not the property of Kentucky or the West— 
it belongs to his country; and although, like other lives, it is mainly 
one of local adventure and incident, it finds its appropriate place in 
the Library of AMERICAN Biography. It has long been before the 
public, and hag become indeed a part of the history of Kentucky and 
the Union. The present author has rendered essential service in 
pruning it of fictions. and presenting it to the world—a work, among 
whose various attractions not the least in rank and importance is its 
reliableness. 
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Art. IV.—SOCRATES. 


1. The Works of Plato. A new and literal version, chiefly from the text of 
Stallbaum. Vols. I-V. London: Henry G. Bohn. Classical Library. 1848-1852. 

2. The Memorable Things of Socrates. Written by Xenophon, in five books. 
Translafed into English. To which is prefixed the Life of Xenophon. Collected 
from several authors, together with some account of his writings. London. 
Printed for George Sawbridge at the Three Golden Flower d’lys in Little 
Britian. 1712. 

3. The Life of Socrates. By M. Charpentier. Translated into English. London, 
1712. 

4, A Life of Socrates. By Dr. G. Wiggers. Translated from the German, with 
Notes. London, 1840. 

5. Thirlwall’s History of Greece. Vol.I. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. 

6. History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. Vol. VIII Boston, 1852. 


THERE are some lives that seem never to lose their interest to the 
human race by the lapse of time. Springing as they do from the 
great heart of human things, and embodying elements of unchange- 
able value, they never cease to awake an answering throb of sympathy 
in the soul of man. There is, after all, a deep identity of nature 
that links the whole race in bonds of brotherhood, so that when we 
understand our common nature in one of its developments, we under- 
stand it better in all the rest, and when we meet one of its largest 
and best types, we are drawn to its study by an irresistible interest. 
Such a nature is that of Socrates. The history of its development 
has arrested the admiring study of more than twenty centuries, and 
yet possesses an exhaustless interest that is as fresh to us as it was 
to the most reverent Academic that ever cherished the memory of 
his great master. On these general grounds, therefore, it were weil 
to refresh our memories, and extend our knowledge in regard to one 
so well worth our study. But as Christians, there are peculiar 
reasons for this task, as will probably appear in the sequel. ‘There 
is no heathen life that contains so many elements of interest to us 
as that of Socrates, for none came so near what Christianity requires, 
none furnished such a model of conduct to instruct and reprove 
those who have a better and surer word of prophecy, and none 
showed so clearly how much man at his highest development needs 
a light from heaven. The recent investigations of Mr. Grote have 
thrown new light on certain questions connected with the life of 
Socrates, and rendered a revision of it the more necessary. With- 
out then undertaking to discuss all the points of his history, or to 
consider his character as a philosopher, or the extent of his contribu- 
tions to the metaphysical capital of the race, we propose simply to 
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present some of those aspects of his life and character that a cursory 
examination of the original sources of his history has impressed 
upon our minds. 

Socrates, son of Sophroniscus, a statuary, and Phzenerete, a mid- 
wife, was born on the 6th of the month Thargelion, in the 4th year 
of the 77th Olympiad, about the 16th of May, B. C. 468., Athens 
having incorporated many of the adjacent tribes into its municipality, 
it was customary to designate this fact in describing an individual 
in any legal document. Socrates in such a reckoning was of the 
borough of Alopece, and belonged to the tribe Antiochis. Of his 
early life we know but little, except some rumours of filial insub- 
ordination, which, although reaching us through a hostile channel, 
are not wholly out of keepinz with the gnarled texture of his natural 
character. He learned the trade of his father, and it is even said 
that some products of his chisel were allowed to adorn the Acropolis. 
At the age of seventeen he placed himself under the tuition of Arche- 
laus, a disciple of the sceptical Anaxagoras, and applied himself to the 
study of natural science. But this, among the Greeks at this time, 
was wholly a different thing from that noble and massive product 
of observation and induction that we know by this name. It con- 
sisted of a few meagre and undigested observations of natural 
phenomena, smothered over with a mass of puerile frivolities and 
anile conceits, that soon disgusted such a mind as that of Socrates, 
and led him to turn from such shadowy speculations to subjects 
more practical and intelligible. It seems difficult at this day, when 
physical science is so much more practical than metaphysical, to 
conceive how their positions could have ever been reversed ; and yet 
it is obvious that mere theorizings about the heavenly bodies, the 
elements, the origin of the gods and men, and similar themes, were 
barren figments, incapable of vetification, or of application to the 
things of common life; whilst an examination into the principles of 
human action, where there was no revealed rule of faith and practice, 
was as obviously susceptible of the most valuable use. Hence he 
totally abandoned natural science, as a field incapable of exploration, 
and turned his attention to that which was most patent to his observa- 
tion, the science of right knowing and right living, or ethics in its 
largest application to the powers of the human soul and the 
things of common life. 

The period of Athenian history, in which Socrates lived, was 
remarkable on some accounts, and tended to give caste to his character. 
It was a period of great national glory, without being preéminently 
a period of great men. Marathon, Thermopyle, and Salamis had 
placed Athens in envied supremacy, as the queen of the world. 
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But most of the mighty spirits whose heroism and genius had won 
these triumphs were gone. Miltiades and Themistocles had passed 
away, and the year that gave Socrates birth recorded the death of 
Aristides and the first poetical triumph of Sophocles. The grand 
old Auschylus, whose lofty spirit delighted to revel in scenes of 
terrible sublimity, was bending with age, while the pure-hearted 
Sophocles, and the polished Euripides, were gradually losing their 
hold on the popular mind, and their stately tragedies giving place 
to the buffooneries of Kratinus and the lampoons of Aristophanes. 
Pericles, the polished and peerless monarch of this proud democracy, 
had flung around Athens some of the splendour of his own great 
genius; but he had also planted in it some of its elements of decay. 
He crowned the Acropolis with the marble miracles of the Parthenon 
and the Propyleea, adorned them with the splendid taste of a Phidias, 
and fired the people with an indomitable tenacity of purpose that 
preserved them from overthrow in after times of peril. But he also 
breathed into them a more restless spirit of pride, a more grasping 
spirit of rapacity, and a “ manifest destiny” spirit of, covetous greed ; 
and by giving entrance money for the theatre and pay for the public 
assemblies from the treasury, he established a system that in the 
end corrupted the people and impoverished the state. But the 
immediate effect of his measures was to give a prodigious activity 
to the general intellect of Athens. ‘The gains of conquest having 
relieved the mass of the people from the need of daily labour for 
their daily bread, they had leisure to meet in the legislative and 
judicial assemblies of the state, or mingle with the crowds that 
thronged the porticoes and public walks of that beautiful city. These 
daily meetings brought mind into collision with mind, and gave a 
quickness, spring, and acumen to the Athenian intellect that was un- 
paralleled. That restless activity of mind, which in modern free 
states is expended in commerce, and the industrial pursuits of life, 
by the peculiar arrangements of Athenian society, in which there was 
neither scope nor necessity for such efforts on an extended scale, 
was turned to the discussion of questions of political and metaphysical 
philosophy. This gave an amazing impulse to the Athenian intellect, 
and created the circumstances in which the mind of Socrates received 
its earliest training. Day by day would the young sculptor, with 
his broad shoulders, his clear gazing eyes, and his keen intellect, 
mingle with these crowds, listen to their discussions, ponder their 
opinions, and, as occasion served, join in these colloquial combats 
with all the zest of an eager disputant. 

But there was another peculiarity in Athenian society that also 
acted powerfully on the development of its intellect. All the move- 
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ments of state, and most of the judicial causes, were decided in 
public assemblies. In these every man was expected to plead his 
own cause. Now as a man’s property, influence, reputation, and 
even life, often depended on his ability to convince a popular assembly, 
the art of doing so was naturally very desirable. ‘This gave rise to 
a class of teachers who professed to prepare men to argue with 
triumphant success on any subject whatever. As adroitness in this 
kind of intellectual swordplay was greatly admired, and often highly 
advantageous, it would be sought with great avidity, and at any cost. 
The men who professed to teach it would naturally become a set of 
mere word-wranglers, intellectual Swiss mercenaries, pretending to 
knowledge on every subject, indifferent to truth on any, and stuffed 
with the pride of mere pretension. Hence, by a natural process, 
the Sophists became a class of boasters, sciolists, and sceptics, un- 
settling all solid foundations of opinion, that they might prepare the 
way for maintaining any opinion, inventing a set of logical puzzles 
and juggleries that confounded, if they did not convince the multitude, 
and by making men equally prepared to defend truth and falsehood, 
they made them equally indifferent to both. 

Mr. Grote’s vindication of the Sophists is one of the most interest- 
ing portions of his valuable work, and shows clearly that odium has 
unjustly been heaped upon them ; but after all it is, in some respects, 
only a very ingenious specimen of special pleading. His plea for 
them, that they were simply the professors of that day, teaching the 
prevalent forms of science, whilst it exempts them from the charge 
of peculiar depravity, by no means clears them from the charge of 
injuring the tone of the public mind. It was precisely because they 
did teach the prevalent philosophy, instead of something better, 
and because they sought to make men expert logical swordsmen, 
able to defend themselves from any charge however true, rather 
than to lead them to know and love the truth, that their influence 
was so pernicious. When men are prepared to defend indifferently 
truth and falsehood, they become equally indifferent to both, and from 
indifference to truth the transition is easy and certain to the blankest 
scepticism. Moreover, the ability to defend any proposition is in- 
compatible with genuine knowledge, and can only exist in a mind 
whose knowledge is superficial and verbal, and which has never 
penetrated to the essential verities of things. ‘The word-knowledge 
and logical dexterity, taught by the Sophists, would naturally, there- 
fore, tend to puff their pupils with a conceit of knowledge that concealed 
even from themselves a real ignorance. Hence, whilst it was true 
that the celebrated Sophists, who taught in Athens, prepared their 
pupils to act their part in the restless life of that turbulent democracy, 
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it is also true that it was at the expense of that love of truth, 
and that modesty of true science, without which the active intellect 
of this mercurial people would soon effervesce into mere frivolity 
and weakness. 

Such was the state of things in Athens when Socrates was forming 
his character. The republic was haughty, powerful, and magnificent, 
yet cherishing elements of inevitable decay. Her fevered activity 
was in part a factitious energy, a hectic glow that was a symptom 
of disease rather than a token of health. Pericles, after breathing 
some of his own lofty spirit into the people, and leading them into 
the Peloponnesian war, lay down, amid the terrible scenes of the 
plague, with a heavy heart, to die, and left his darling city to feebler 
and meaner hands. No great intellects were left to seize the reins 
that dropped from his hands, and the state was left to the action of 
the elements of decay already planted in her bosom. In this heaving 
rush of social life Socrates daily mingled, and saw clearly its radical 
defects. He saw that the prevalent teachings of those who directed 
the public opinion of Athens were eating but its heart, and must 
end in inevitable decay and dissolution. 

Had Socrates been an ordinary man, he would have yielded to the 
powerful tide that swept along the channels of Athenian life, and 
been ranked with the other names that appear in Grecian history. 
But his was no ordinary nature. Witha body of incredible efidurance 
and strength, he had a mind equally marked by strong, clear common 
sense, and power of logical analysis. ‘These analytical powers were 
cultivated partly by the schools, and partly by solitary reilection, 
but mainly by those keen colloquial combats that formed so marked 
a peculiarity of Athenian life. By these agencies his power of 
tracing a thought through every doubling of sophistry was developed 
until it became like the eye of the hunter, who follows his trail with 
unerring accuracy where others would see nothing but pathless con- 
fusion. But his most remarkable traits were those of his moral 
nature. Other men had nobler impulses, and warmer affections, 
what is commonly called a better heart; but no man ever lived who 
had a larger development of natural conscience. This was, indeed, 
the master faculty of his soul. Clear perceptions of the right and 
the true, and proper feelings in regard to them, furnish the key to 
the character and history of Socrates. Here we find the secret of 
his revolt against the philosophy of the day and the teachings of 
the Sophists. The whole tendency of philosophical speculation at 
that time was sceptical and irreligious, and against this the fine 
moral nature of Socrates rose up in emphatic protest. He hated 
wrong, falsehood, and unreality, wherever he found them, but 
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especially among the leaders of the public mind; and his conscience 
recoiled with disgust from the insincerity, indifference to truth, and 
sham pretension of the Sophists. Hence he was by nature a 
reformer, and, like every other true reformer, the deepest, broadest, 
richest subsoil of his nature was religious, and from this massive 
substructure of his character all the rest drew their vitality and 
strength. Here we find the element that lifts him above all other 
Greeks, and most other men. Aristides before him had a fine moral 
development, but lacked that fervent enthusiasm of the religious 
emotions that lay warm and deep in the heart of Socrates, giving 
vigour to all the outgrowths of his life. Aristotle after him had 
more subtlety, more searching power of logical analysis, but lacked 
this primary formation of every truly great nature; for as the tallest 
mountains always lay bare at their summits the deepest rocks that 
underlie the crust of the earth, so the loftiest natures of our race 
ever lift up toward heaven those deep granitic elements of the 
religious nature which lie nearest to the great, glowing heart of the 
world. Socrates had faith, and hence he had power. Indeed, the 
fact that has impressed us more than any other in his character, 
was his amazing spirituality, using the term to designate that pre- 
dominance of the unseen and the eternal in their influence over the 
soul that is not necessarily confined to the form in which we find it 
among Christians. Never was there an uninspired man, perhaps, 
who acted more constantly in view of the right, the true, and the 
divine, and whose nature was less enthralled by the visible, the 
temporal, and the sensible. Such then were the natural elements 
of this extraordinary character—conscience, and common sense, to 
a wonderful degree; and such the influences acting upon them—a 
form of social life that sharpened the intellectual element to an 
amazing acuteness, dexterity, and power, and a tone of thought and 
action that roused the moral element into indignant and powerful 
protest. 

At what age Socrates began his labours as a public teacher is 
not entirely certain; but it was probably about the age of thirty, 
when mind and body had reached their most perfect development. 
The causes that led to this course of life are apparent from the 
preceding statements. Like the earnest monk of Erfiirth, who found 
the problem of the Reformation in the struggles of his own great 
heart, this Luther of Athens found in questioning his own soul the 
secret of social reform, and seeing the corruption that false teachers 
were spreading, he set himself steadily to effect a reform. Like every 
other great reformer, he deemed himself summoned to this work by 
a divine call, and kindled his soul at the fire of the altar. The 
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Delphic oracle was, to the devout Greek, a veritable expounder of 
the will of Heaven, and hence regarded with religious reverence. 
Whatever was its real character, it was the visible representation of 
the divine will, and hence concentrated on itself the religious emotions 
of the Greeks. Its “heaven-descended” know thyself fastened on 
the mind of Socrates, and led him to that searching self-scrutiny, 
and that exhaustive analysis of his opinions and grounds of belief, 
that made him the Bacon of Grecian philosophy. In these intense 
processes of solitary thought he acquired that wonderful power of 
abstraction that makes credible the story that in the Potidsean ex- 
pedition he was once seen standing from sunrise to sunrise the 
following day, in the same posture, absorbed in profound meditation ; 
and that enabled him, in all the confusion of a noisy crowd, to pursue 
a thought with an undeviating tenacity that was never baffled. 
Acquiring thus a clear sense of the defects of the prevalent forms 
of thought, a nature like his would be desirous of attempting to 
correct them. But we have reason to believe that he had more direct 
and specific impulses than these. 

His friend Cheerephon applied to the Delphic oracle to know who 
was the wisest of the Greeks, and received the response : “ Sophocles 
is wise, Euripides is wiser, but the wisest of all men is Socrates.” 
This utterance of the oracle, which we have no reason to suppose 
was unfairly obtained, caused Socrates to suspect that he had a 
divine mission to fulfil to his people. He began to feel that he was 
called to be a prophet and a missionary, sent forth to recall the 
wayward and worldly Athenians to the true principles of virtue 
and piety. This he asserts in the most solemn manner in his 
Apology, resting the defence of his conduct on this divine legation. 
(See Apology, ec. 18.) 

We here find a clew to the proper understanding of the vexed 
question about the demon of Socrates. This is, undoubtedly, the 
most difficult matter in his life, and has given rise to the most varied 
theories of explanation. The difficulty lies in reconciling the accounts 
we have of it, with what we know to be truth on the one hand, and 
what we know to be the character of Socrates on the other. It is 
represented as an internal voice, that warned him in regard to doubt- 
ful things, such as, not to take the road that most of the army took 
after the battle of Delium, and were overtaken by the enemy; not 
to take a certain street, which his friends taking met with an accident ; 
that the Sicilian expedition would be unfortunate, although every- 
thing seemed to promise success, &e., d&e.; so that it was said by 
Socrates himself, that no man ever neglected his advice without 
having reason to regret it. The most remarkable peculiarity of it 
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was, that it never commanded, but only forbade, confining its intima- 
tions to simple prohibitions of what would be inexpedient. 

‘What was the exact nature of this intimation? If natural, why did 
Socrates represent it as supernatural, and why did it warn in regard 
to things beyond the scope of ordinary foresight? If supernatural, 
how can we conceive of God giving him a messenger that should 
descend to such trifles as preventing him from coming in contact 
with a herd of swine, or Crito from being scratched by the branch of 
a tree, when we have no evidence that such a messenger was ever given 
to any other mortal? Without discussing the various explanations that 
have been proposed, in ancient and modern times, we shall give what 
we deem to be the true one, that whilst Socrates honestly believed 
it to be supernatural, it was merely natural, the intelligible action 
of those powers of mind with which he was so preéminently gifted. 

To suppose that Socrates pretended to such an internal guidance, 
knowing that it was not supernatural, is simply absurd. There is 
no possible mark or test of sincerity which he did not repeatedly 
give. It is usually forgotten in discussing this point, that Socrates 
was a firm and reverent believer in the traditionary religion of his 
country. Without receiving the absurd fables of the poets, he held 
to certain great doctrines, such as the existence of a supreme God, 
and also of certain subordinate gods, who, although not supreme, 
were yet endued with a divine nature. (See a very remarkable passage 
in the Memorabilia, lib. iv, cap. iii, especially § 13, where a supreme 
Creator and Preserver is distinctly asserted.) He further believed 
in an intermediate order of beings, demons, or angels, who had direct 
admission to the soul of man, and were capable of conveying to it 
impulses and impressions. ‘Their aid he believed could be obtained 
by any man who would seek it in virtuous living. Acts and states 
of the mind that could be referred to no other cause, he referred to 
their agency, as one adequate and intelligible, and of whose existence 
he had not the slightest doubt. 

There is a class of mental states, the exact origin of which is 
somewhat obscure. We believe that a certain thing is so, because 
we perceive it to be so by a kind of direct intuition; we feel an 
impression that we ought not to do a certain thing, although we 
cannot tell why; we have an instinctive attraction to, or recoil from 
a person, an impression at first sight, for which we can give no valid 
reason; or we have what is called a presentiment as to the future, 
not based on reason, and not subject to it, which often precedes 
some adverse event. There are some men, who always know how 
to say and do the right thing in the right time and place, not as 
the result of any logical process, but by a sort of direct intuition. 
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These are men of strong common sense, or mother wit, or lucky men, 
as the case may be, and if they were to attempt an explanation of 
their states of mind, they would simply say, “I felt that I ought to 
do so, and did it.” Suppose these men to believe in the admission of 
superior intelligences to the soul, and there would be nothing strange 
in the belief that they caused these direct convictions by immediate 
impression. Here then was the precise position of Socrates. 
Along with his wonderful logical powers, he had, to an unequalled 
degree, the intuitive action of the faculties, and excelled most other 
men in clear, -direct common sense, that inexplicable ability of 
perceivipg the expedient and proper at a glance, without waiting 
for any process of reasoning. His mental habits gave an unusual 
distinctness to all his mental states, causing them to come forth to 
the cognizance of consciousness with the vivid clearness of a voice. 
Believing in the admission of superior intelligences to the soul, and 
accustoming himself to regard these mental states under that convic- 
tion, we can easily see how they would readily be referred to this 
supernatural source. The very logical structure of his mind would 
impel him to give such an explanation of these instinctive impressions; 
for he could rest only in an adequate cause for every effect, and such 
a cause for these phenomena he found only in spiritual agency. 
That these intimations were onty prohibitory, arose, doubtless, from 
the fact, that such is their natural tendency in the mind. It is 
always easier to know what we ought not to do than what we ought; 
what is not the truth than what is; and this was preéminently the 
case with Socrates, who was always more ready to show the error 
of another man’s opinions than give the truth as his own. This 
negative, protestant character of his mind, would naturally give a 
mainly prohibitory action to his intuitions, and when the habit was 
once formed, would grow in emphasis and distinctness. Making 
the necessary abatements for exaggeration, there is nothing in the 
accounts of this demon of Socrates that is not explicable on this 
supposition, and nothing at variance with right reason. ‘There are 
incidents in the lives of Napoleon, Talleyrand, and every man of 
extraordinary sagacity, to the full as wonderful as anything recorded 
of Socrates, which, had they believed in his psychology, would have 
been referred to the genius, as Napoleon, perhaps, did often refer 
them to his star, and the hypothesis of the Greek was every whit 
as reasonable and as intelligible as that of the Corsican. 

We have now reached the*impulse that lay deepest in the heart 
of Socrates. The Delphic oracle, which to him was the voice of 
God, had pronounced him to be the wisest of mortals, and thus 
designated him as a teacher of his fellow-men. He, therefore. de- 
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termined to go forth and ascertain by actual experiment the meaning 
of the oracle, and thus began his work as a public teacher. He felt 
that he had a lofty mission to fulfil, a mission to which he was 
summoned by the highest of all authorities, and therefore to which 
he was impelled by the deepest of all obligations. There pressed 
upon his heart a most vehement prophetic impulse, which, like a 
rushing mighty wind, filled and fired his whole nature, making him 
feel that a necessity was laid upon him, yea wo was unto him, if he 
fulfilled not this divine summons ; and hence, conferring not with flesh 
and blood, he went right onward to his task. He saw that the 
grand defect of the Athenian mind was+a conceit of knowledge 
whilst the *y were ignorant, mistaking words for things, and thinking 
that they understood a subject because they could argue about it. 
With as cordial a hatred of all shams, unrealities, and imainetuition as 
the cynical Sartor Resartus, he went to work for their overthrow much 
more effectually than the rugged Carlyle. He determined to aid 
every man in ascertaining precisely what he did know, by an inventory 
and analysis of the contents of his mind, and thus bring him to an 
exact estimate of his own powers and attainments, and reach such 
an estimate himself. 

In entering on this work, he first selected a leading politician, 
esteemed wise both by himself and others, and after listening to his 
views, he began to question him as to what he meant by this and 
that phrase which he used, and soon found that he attached no very 
definite conception to those words, and that his supposed wisdom 
was at last really little more than a knowledge of terms, whose real 
significance was as unknown to him as to others. He tried to prove 
this to the politician, but very naturally without success. Finding 
then at last the politician knew no more than he did himself, but 
could not be made to admit the fact, he began to infer that the 
superior wisdom attributed to him by the oracle consisted not in 
greater knowledge than others, but in more exactly knowing wherein 
he was really ignorant. He then went to other prominent men, 
statesmen, poets, and philosophers, but with the same result. His 
relentless questions about the meaning of such and such terms soon 
carried them beyond their beaten track to a region of indeterminate 
vagueness, where they were soon entangled in confusion. He then 
went to the artisans, and found that whilst they understood their own 
occupations, they were equally deluding themselves with mere word- 
knowledge in regard to other subjects, and yet equally unwilling to 
admit that they were really in ignorance or error. Here then was 
the work of his life: to convince the Athenians of their real wants, 
to disenthrall them from the influence of the Sophists, to give them 
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clear notions of the great subjects of human thought, and thus lead 
them to the knowledge of truth and the practice of virtue. 

Here then we meet with Socrates fairly embarked on his new 
career, leaving his statuary shop, and exchanging the moulding of 
marble for the moulding of men. Uncouth, odd, almost Iudicrous 
in his appearance, never have such a body and such a mind been 
brought together among men. His great goggle-eyes, snub-nose, 
thick lips, satyr-like features, and obese stomach, made him fitting 
game for the Satirists; but to the eye of a closer observer the huge 
mass of brain, the strong lines of character about the mouth, and 
the square, stalwart frame, evinced an underlying manliness that 
excited other emotions than those of the comic. He had a body so 
firm and enduring in its powers, that on a few olives, or a little bread 
and water daily, he was capable of undergoing incredible fatigue, 
wearing no under garment, and the same upper one for both summer 
and winter, going barefoot through the whole year, and retaining 
the same scanty costume, even through the Potideean campaign with 
its Thracian frost and snow, and suffering no inconvenience from 
the stifling heat of Athens during the dread season of the plague. 
Calm, good-humoured, and imperturbable, he could come to the 
theatre to hear himself lashed by the merciless wit of Aristophanes, 
and even rise up during the play that strangers present might see 
the original of this laughter-moving picture; and yet he had by 
nature a lion-like fierceness of temper, which, when at rare inter- 
vals it escaped beyond his control, was terrible in its fury, and a 
courage which could not only rescue Alcibiades and Xenophon 
from the battle-field at the risk of his own life; but more than all 
this, could, as presiding Prytanis for the day, refuse to put the 
question that would, contrary to law, sacrifice the ten generals to the 
rage of the people, although every other senator shrunk from the 
storm; could refuse to obey an unjust order of the Thirty Tyrants, 
though enforced with threats that constrained the obedience of all 
the others included in it; and could defend the affrighted Theramenes, 
when even the sacredness of the altar could not furnish him protec- 
tion against the fury of his murderers. Poor to utter destitution, 
he had no habit that demanded riches, and no taste that they could 
gratify. He did not despise the luxuries of life, like Diogenes, or 
glory in being ragged and dirty, for he was commonly neat in his 
attire, but was simply indifferent to the elegancies of life for the 
same reason that he was indifferent to-the toys of a child; he had 
outgrown them. Although rejecting with scorn any fee for his in- 
structions as a degradation of their priceless and Heayen-sent 
character; and steadily refusing the costly gifts that his admiring 
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disciples were continually pressing upon him—partly because he 
would not be cumbered by the care of keeping them, and partly 
because he preferred to be independent—he yet made no scruple of 
asking any of his friends for a new cloak when he needed one, and 
had no money to buy it. He did not despise luxurious living; for 
he could sit down, at the splendid tables of Crito and Alcibiades, 
and share their dainties with as much and no more relish than 
he enjoyed his barley-porridge and water in his simple dwelling. 
Though habitually temperate, even to abstinence, he could sit and 
tipple and talk until he had drunk the whole company of bottle 
heroes under the table; and after reasoning, and disputing, and drink- 
ing the live-long night, until every disputant was overcome with 
drunken sleep, could rise up in the early dawn, and go forth with his 
head of granite unmoved by the night’s work, and hunt some fresh 
company with which to spend the day in fresh disputations. All 
that he demanded of the world was simply food and raiment to 
support life in the plainest manner, and these he commonly provided 
by his own manual labour. Such was this strange city missionary 
of Athens, who undertook to reform its mercurial population. 

His method of procedure was peculiar. Having found by ex- 
perience that the public assemblies of the people were not suitable 
places for his labours, he directed his attention to individuals. He 
went from place to place, and from man to man, ready to talk with 
every one, rich or poor, young or old, scholar or clown, one or many ; 
and was withal so simple, so frank, and so communicative, that none 
could refuse to listen to him. Now he would go and sit down in 
the workshops and talk with the workmen about their trades, until 
he had found out all that they could communicate, when he would 
give them his own sagacious suggestions about their work, thus 
enlisting their respect and sympathy. He would then insensibly 
lead them to higher themes, speaking of the great work of human 
life, until he imparted to them some deeper breathings after virtue 
than they ever had before. Next he would be found at the house of 
a friend surrounded by a circle of eager listeners, or at rare intervals 
walking under the shade of the plane-trees on the banks of the 
llissus, arguing about the true office of the poet, the philosopher, or 
the man. ‘Then he would go forth into the crowded market-place, 
where his short, unwieldy figure, rolling along like a half-sobered 
Silenus, and yet broad and muscular as a dwarfed Hercules, his 
quaint dress, his naked feet, his enormous head, with its goggle-eyes, 
snub-nose, and thick lips, would produce an impression on the gay 
Parisian crowd of Athens, not unlike the appearance of George 
Munday or Lorenzo Dow, in the gardens of the Tuileries. Ever 
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ready to bandy a jest or to hold a colloquy, he would soon have 
arourd him a crowd of listeners. At first he would talk to them 
about the smiths and carpenters who were at work around them, or 
discuss some topic of Athenian gossip for the day, until they would 
shout with laughter at his sly jokes and homely hits. ‘Their atten- 
tion being thus gained, he would insensibly glide into other topics 
of graver moment, and as he talked of these majestic themes his 
eye would begin to dilate with a strange glow, and his voice to thrill 
with a wondrous melody that would steal from heart to heart like a 
spell of fascination. ‘The noise of the laughing crowd would subside, 
the eager listeners would press closer and closer as if drawn by some 
resistless attraction, every eye would become fixed, and every ear 
bent forward to catch those solemn tones that came from his lips 
at these times of inspiration, which those who heard them compared 
to the dread chiming of the sacred cymbals in the worship of Cybele, 
until at last every heart throbbed with the most intense excitement, 
every eye swam with tears of emotion, and old and young, grave 
and gay, friend and foe, all stood entranced and spell-bound by this 
Orpheus of the tongue. 

But this continuous discourse was not his usual method of pro- 
cedure, nor perhaps that which was most pleasing to the mercurial 
people of Athens. The scene that most delighted them was his 
handling of a Sophist. Never did opera or bull-fight in modern 
times draw together a more delighted crowd than did the merciless 
dissection of a Sophist by Socrates charm the intellectual and ex- 
citable population of this Paris of the ancient world. A conceited 
professor of dialectics, who had been swollen to enormous self- 
admiration by the applause of gaping scholars in his native city, 
would resort to Athens to increase at once his fame and his fees. 
Ignorant, in those times of imperfect intercourse, of the person, and, 
perhaps, even of the character of Socrates, and kept in this ignorance 
by the mischief-loving citizens into whose hands he would fall, by 
some seeming accident he would be brought near him, and encouraged 
to launch out into one of his high-sounding harangues. A little, 
and rather plain-looking man in the crowd, after listening in seeming 
admiration to this grandiloquence, would, with the utmost deference, 
beg leave to ask a few questions, as was customary in such cases. 
He is delighted, the little man, with the wisdom of this fluent 
stranger, rejoiced that now at length he has met one who can instruct 
his ignorance, and though he would not venture to dispute conclu- 
sions so eloquently maintained, yet there are a few difficulties in his 
slow mind that he would gladly have solved, and which he doubts 
not such superior wisdom can solve at a glance. The unhappy 
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Sophist, completely thrown off his guard by this affected humility 
and ignorance, begs him with the most patronizing condescension to 
proceed, assuring him of instant and entire satisfaction. The modest 
little man, then, asks him a question, very simple, and apparently 
remote from the subject, so absurdly simple, that, with a smile of 
pity at his stupidity, the luckless Sophist instantly replies. Then 
comes another, and another, not quite so simple, coming nearer and 
nearer, until soon, like a narrowing circle of hunters closing on their 
prey, the astonished Sophist finds himself hemmed in with a tighten- 
ing coil of difficulties, from which there is no possibility of escape 
but in the abandonment of the position with which he so confidently 
started. Vexed and irritated, he takes another, which he is sure 
must be safe from such obvious overthrow, and triumphantly, almost 
defiantly, plants himself there. Again does this merciless querist 
ply him with his difficulties, not seeming to doubt for a moment that 
now at last he had found the truth, and question follows question 
with frightful rapidity, until again the hapless wight finds himself 
landed in the flattest contradiction. Sometimes, with a refinement 
of cruelty, the wicked tormenter would himself suggest an opening of 
escape for the hunted Sophist, condoling him with affected sympathy 
over these unexpected difficulties, and offering his assistance to get 
out of them. The poor Sophist falls into the lure, and eagerly 
catches at the offered deliverance, and begins to breathe freely at his 
escape; but again, to his consternation, he finds these entangling 
questions enfolding him, until finally he falls helpless, exhausted 
and enraged, a butt of ridicule to the laughter-loving Athenians, 
and a victim of the merciless dialectics of Socrates. 

These exhibitions, or rather executions, were renewed with every 
new Sophist that came to display his abilities in Athens. They 
would have been positively wicked in their cold-blooded cruelty, 
had it not been for the pernicious influence of the men who were 
thus flayed; but they displayed a reach and subtlety of thought so 
consummate as to make Socrates the idol of a large circle of intel- 
lectual young men. Had these wonderful powers been exercised 
only on strangers and Sophists, he would have been the pride of the 
whole city, and regarded as its most illustrious ornament. But they 
were exercised on all around him, without discrimination and with- 
out mercy. No man was safe from the scalpel of his relentless 
analysis, and no man was ever thoroughly dissected by it who was 
not humbled and perhaps irritated by the process. However much 
this kind of surgery may have been necessary, the subjects of it were 
not likely to feel much love for the practitioner. Few persons can 
love the man who humbles them and makes them feel that they are 
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ignorant when they thought themselves intelligent, and in a popula- 
tion so vain and glory-loving as that of Athens there must have 
been many who retained sore and unhealed memories of the keen 
anatomizing of Socrates. As these men were likely to be the most 
influential in the community, the orators, politicians, poets, &c., 
there was thus gradually accumulated a most formidable amount of 
personal grudge against him in all classes of society. His peculiar 
mission was not understood, and he was regarded as only a more 
subtle kind of Sophist. Assailing as he did so many settled notions 
on all subjects, and often assuming a tone of seeming levity about 
religious subjects, he was esteemed as a secret sceptic, who was 
silently undermining the foundations of society. Attacking so much, 
and defending so little, denying rather than asserting, and often 
doing this with so much drollery, he was naturally classed with the 
other philosophers. Hence we find him very early in his career 
brought on the stage by the stinging and scurrilous wit of Aristo- 
phanes, and held up to ridicule in the comedy of the Clouds, as a 
sort of irreverent and transcendental dreamer, whose doings and 
doctrines were alike novel and dangerous. The favourable reception 
of this comedy showed that an antipathy to this troublesome cross- 
questioner had become very general. 

But there were other causes at work to render him unpopular. 
Besides his firm resistance to popular injustice on two memorable 
occasions, he entertained political opinions that were not in perfect 
harmony with the democratic constitution of Athens. Moreover, 
the independent spirit that he breathed into his disciples, manifested 
itself in forms of insubordination to parental and civil authority, 
in a few cases, such as Critias, Alcibiades, and the son of Anytus, 
one of his accusers, and naturally excited prejudice against Socrates. 
The few prominent men who, in spite of his teachings, became corrupt, 
gave colour to the charge of his enemies that he was a dangerous 
citizen, sowing in the minds of the young the seeds of sedition and 
anarchy. Hence instead of wondering that such a man should be 
arraigned as a state criminal, after such a life, the wonder is, that 
in such a community, so jealous, excitable, and intolerant as that 
of Athens, he was not arraigned earlier. It is a striking proof 
of his wisdom that he could pursue a career that must inevitably 
accumulate around him such an amount of rankling odium for more 
than thirty years, and not be arrested by this popular dislike in 
some legal form, when legal forms were so facile and flexible to the 
popular will. 

But at length it did overtake him, and B. C. 399 there appeared 
on the portico of the office of the king-archon a tablet with these 
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fatal and memorable words: “ Melitus, son of Melitus, of the people 
of Pythos, accuses Socrates, son of Sophroniscus, of the people of 
‘Alopece. Socrates is criminal because he acknowledges not the 
gods that the republic acknowledges, and because he introduces 
new deities. He is further criminal because he corrupts the 
youth. For his punishment, death.” This accusation spread con- 
sternation and sorrow among the friends of Socrates. Having 
passed unharmed through war, pestilence and famine; having lived 
through the French Revolution scenes of the Thirty Tyrants, and 
reached the three-score and ten that marks the usual limit of human 
life, they had hoped that this smothered dislike, so long kept in 
abeyance, would await the inevitable summons that so soon must 
relieve his enemies of his presence. But they knew that if this 
enmity was afforded scope, there was little hope that he could be 
shielded from its deadly purpose. Hence they strained every nerve 
for his protection. They urged him to prepare for his defence; but 
he refused, saying that the genius had warned him to take no thought 
how he should speak, and that if a blameless life of seventy years 
was not defence enough, mere words would be unavailing. Hence 
when Lysias the orator offered him an eloquent oration, he declined 
it as unsuitable to the simplicity of his character, and preferred 
calmly to await the trial without any special preparation. 

The simple truth is, that Socrates was indifferent as to the result. 
Endowed by nature with a temperament that never knew fear, he had 
none of that physical shrinking from death that exists as an almost 
uncontrollable instinct in weaker organizations. Looking forward 
to a scene of everlasting reward in the life to.come, with unwavering 
confidence, that mighty spectre whose shadow falls with so deep a 
gloom on other hearts, had no power to appal him. Death he re- 
garded but as the narrow gateway to the scenes of Elysium, where 
he should wander over the fields of light with the good and the 
brave who had gone before him, and hence regarded its approach 
with serene composure. Knowing it to be inevitable, believing it to be 
the beginning of a better life, and aware that his work in life must 
soon cease in any event, he felt that the difference of a few years in 
this cessation would be too dearly purchased by the slightest com- 
promise of the principles that his whole life had been spent in 
enforcing. Hitherto he had lived in lofty superiority to the common 
frailties of our nature, his frame of iron never conscious of exhaustion 
or fatigue; but soon he must descend from this eminence, and yield 
to the advancing decrepitude of age. This to him would have 
been a positive humiliation, less desirable than an honourable death. 
Better to fall like the giant oak beneath the woodman’s axe, whilst 
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its stem was yet strong, and its leaf was yet green, than ignobly 
perish at last by the dishonouring touch of slow decay. Better, like 
Moses, depart with an undimmed eye, and an unabated strength, 
than, like feeble old Priam, remain to present a pitiable spectacle 
of superannuated weakness. 

Moreover, there was here perhaps a chance of crowning with a 
fitting close the labours of his life. Having lived with a martyr’s 
constancy to witness for certain great truths, if their final attestation 
demanded that he should seal them with a martyr’s blood, the same 
unfaltering purpose that directed him how to live would also dictate 
to him when to die. If his enemies were successful, he might thus 
reach the most heroic and impressive close that could be given to 
his labours; and, like Samson, do more to tear down the fabric of 
error by his death, than he had done by his life. If unsuccessful, 
their failure would be the triumph of his teachings, by the most 
solemn act of the people. In either event he had reason to be satis- 
fied, and between the two alternatives he had but little te choose. 
When, therefore, we remember his absolute devotion to this high 
apostleship of reform, we can readily see why the genius forbade 
the preparation of an elaborate defence, and led him to leave the 
issue quietly to the decision of Providence. 

The trial came on—a trial which, for sublimity and absorbing 
interest, has but one superior in the world’s history. Five hundred 
and fifty-six Athenian citizens sat down in the dikastery that was 
to try this memorable cause, and before them stood this fearless old 
man, conscious of his rectitude, and aware of the malice that had 
dragged him there. Other hearts were throbbing with anxiety, and 
other lips trembling with emotion; but he stood before his accusers 
and judges with as unquailing an eye and as unfaltering a tongue 
as if he were about to encounter a Sophist in the crowded agora. 
Anytus and Lykon sustained the political charges, and sought 
to rouse the anger of the people by showing that he undervalued 
the democratic constitution of Athens, and disliked the beggarly 
trickeries of its mouthing demagogues. Melitus took the accusation 
of irreligion, and sought to prove him a sceptic and a heretic to the 
established religion of the state. Scarcely noticing the political 
accusations, he addressed himself to his main accuser, who had 
sought to rob*him of his fairest fame, and, by almost a single touch 
of his Ithuriel logic, he unmasked him to the assembly, in his con- 
fusion, contradiction, and falsehood, a malignant and perjured accuser. 
Then, in a tone of lofty superiority, he asserted, that the life he led 
was by the special call of Heaven, and that it was a blessing to the 
city. Although there was something offensive in the tone of this 
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vindication, yet so triumphant was its reasoning, that in spite of 
the gathered grudges of thirty years, the rancour of political hate, 
the power of personal influence, and the shielding of suborned perfidy 
by the ballot, on the vote whether he was guilty of these vague and 
general charges there was but a majority of six against him in a 
court of nearly six hundred. 

A gleam of hope inspired his friends; for a second vote was 
required to fix his sentence, and the closeness of the first vote showed 
that if he would assume the attitude of submissive deprecation that 
was common in such cases, his only punishment would be a fine that 
they would have paid on the spot. The rules of criminal trials 
required that the accuser should name one penalty, and the accused 
another, when the court would determine the final award. If the 
demeanour of the accused was respectful, his crime not very great, 
and his proposed penalty in any due proportion to the proved offence, 
it was adopted. In the case of Socrates, his uprightness was so 
unquestiénable, his fame so wide, and his career so nearly ended by 
the course of nature, that had he made any concession to the pride 
of the court, any acknowledgment of the justice of their sentence, 
and named an ordinary fine, he would almost certainly have escaped 
with this award. But, to the consternation of his friends, when he 
rose to answer the customary question as to his penalty, he seemed 
to stand before them in the proud dignity of a judge rather than 
the humble attitude of a prisoner. So far from cringing to his 
judges to beg his life, as others had done, by a tacit admission of 
his guilt, he refused to abate a jot of the truth, or retract a syllable 
of his claims, or do a single act that should concede that his former 
course had been wrong. He would not purchase his life by the 
abatement of a single line of his inflexible truthfulness, or the stooping 
to a single act of dishonour. He, therefore, told them with an 
honest bluntness that had all the effect of defiance to them, that 
having given up all his private business for the good of the city, 
when he was forced to say in sincerity what he thought such a man 
deserved, he must say, that he deserved to be maintained for the 
rest of his life at the public expense in the Prytaneum—the highest 
honour ever conferred on an Athenian citizen. Perceiving the blank 
astonishment that this declaration produced, he proceeded to defend 
it by saying, that having never done an injury, or uttered a falsehood 
as to another, he could not do either to himself by awarding what 
he honestly did not think his deserts. Death he did not know to be 
an evil, imprisonment or exile he did, and he could not, therefore, 
choose what he knew to be evils to avoid what he did not know to be 
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that he could not pay more than a mina of silver, about $17 50, and 
in this sum lie would amerce himself. His friends knowing that this 
paltry sum would be regarded as an insult, urged him to name thirty 
min, offering to advance the sum themselves, which accordingly he 
did, and submitted the case for decision. We cannot wonder that 
his judges should be exasperated by what seemed to them contempt 
of the law, and that a majority of them voted that he should die by 
the hemlock. Considering the facts of the case, no other decision 
could have been expected after such a defence, and yet, considering 
the man, no other defence could have been desired. 

He heard the result without a throb of emotion, and turned to the 
judges as calmly as if they had declared his acquittal, and first 
addressed himself to those who had voted to condemn him. With- 
out a word of anger, bitterness, or defiance, he solemnly assured 
them that they had done wrong; that the cause of his condemnation 
was his unwillingness to stoop to beg his life, a thing he had scorned 
as cowardly in war, and could not regard as honourable in peace; 
that the effect of his condemnation would be more disastrous to the 
city and his accusers than himself; and concluded by saying, “ Now 
I depart, condemned by you to death, but my accusers condemned 
by truth as guilty of iniquity and injustice. I abide my sentence, 
they theirs. These things, perhaps, ought so to be, and I think them 
for the best.” Then turning to those who voted for his acquittal, 
he assured them that this event was not for evil, and rising to that 
high discourse on the immortality of the soul, in which he delighted 
to revel, he closed his address in a passage which for sublimity and 
pathos has no parallel in uninspired writing, and which we would 
not attempt to condense, in the hope that our readers may be led to 
peruse it themselves. 

Then followed those memorable prison-scenes that are so vividly 
portrayed in the Crito and Phaedo of Plato; his calm discourse on 
high and holy themes; his refusal to accept the proffered plan of 
escape; his heroic bearing though loaded with fetters; and his calm 
awaiting for thirty days the return of the sacred ship from Delos, du- 
ring whose absence none could be executed in the city. Then came 
that last memorable day, the description of which in the Pheedo 
Cicero tells us he could never read without tears. The hours of this 
mournful day were spent in discoursing of futurity, of heaven, hell, 
and the judgment, in words that thrill us now as we read them, 
and then as the shadows began to grow long on the slopes of the 
Hymettus, and the bustle of busy Athens to wane toward the quiet 
of the night, the old man eloquent began to prepare to lay aside his 
mortal part as calmly as he had ever laid aside his garments to sleep, 
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and made himself ready to die. Then followed that scene of 
parting and of death, so touchingly and minutely described by Plato 
that his pages are wet with the tears of twenty-three centuries, and 
we can only refer the reader to their moving words, if he would learn 
how Socrates died. He died as he lived, the martyr missionary, the 
hero sage, the model man of Greece, the tallest and strongest spirit 
that ever stood on that classic land whose soil is hallowed by the 
dust of the mighty dead. 

A crowd of thoughts press on us, which our limits mvs exclude, 
or permit us only to suggest. For his character and relations as a 


philosopher, we must refer to the pages of Schleiermacher, Grote," 


and others, who have well nigh exhausted this theme and left but 
little more to be desired on this aspect of the subject. He was the 
Bacon of Grecian philosophy, the father of that wondrous method 
the use of which by his immediate successors carried the science of 
metaphysics at once to that verge of possible thought, beyond which 
its boundaries have scarcely been carried a line since the days of 
Plato and Aristotle, and yet a method which none have ever been 
able to use like its mighty master. Like the weapons of Goliath, 
none have been found strong enough to wield them since the giant 
arm has been laid low. But this theme is too wide for our present 
limits, and we pass it by. 

The relation of Socrates to the history of religion is a theme 
that has been much less discussed, and one which we would gladly 
pursue at length, were it possible. ‘The best features of the Platonic 
element, that have acted for good as well as for evil on the religious 
history of man, are due to the influence of Socrates. The counter- 
action of that deadly scepticism that was working in the Grecian mind, 
and eating out all belief in the divine, the unseen, and the eternal, 
was furnished by the influence of Socrates. He was the great 
prophet to the old heathen world of the soul’s immortality, and 
saved it from total corruption. And there was a strength of belief 
in the great facts of natural religion, and a working of them up 
into the texture of his daily life, that was amazing. Never have we 
felt the materialism and the worldliness of the modern Church, and 
of our own hearts, more sternly rebuked than in reading the words 
and tracing the life of this wondrous old man. There was a constant 
sight of the unseen and eternal in his view, a practical acknowledg- 
ment of them in all his conduct, and an evident realization of them 
visible in his maxims of reasoning, his forms of thought, and his whole 
life, that come nearer the requirements of the Christian teachings, 
than anything that modern Christianity often furnishes. We stand 
abashed and condemned, with our Bibles in our hands, before this 
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high-hearted old heathen, and learn new lessons from his life in 
regard to the possibility of conforming to its spiritual teachings. 

And yet we gather instruction of the most valuable nature from 
this life. It is the farthest reach that human nature has ever made 
without the Bible, and far though it be, the errors, fables, and defects 
that we find mingled with this peerless pagan, are a most powerful 
proof of the necessity of a revelation. Human nature never went 
further than this, and yet human nature must go further, or fall far 
short even of Socrates. He reminds us of some sightless giant, 
groping in his greatness to find the path that the open-eyed child 
can run along with ease. 

But there are many points of comparison as well as of contrast. 
We feel that we better comprehend that awful Presence that walked 
the shores of Galilee and the streets of Jerusalem, as we follow this 
apostle of reform along the streets of Athens, denouncing the 
Phariseeism of the Sophists, mingling alike with the lofty and the 
lowly, living in contented poverty, and dying in unfaltering faith. 
Wide and wonderful as is the difference between them, we feel that 
the one aids us to rise to a more distinct conception of the other. 
And as we carry the comparison yet further, we find new points of 
instruction. The diverse portraits of Plato and Xenophon enable us 
the better to understand the representations of Matthew and John, 
and see how the same character may be depicted from opposite 
points, and yet be still the same. The silence of Josephus about 
the son of Mary finds its exact parallel in the silence of Thucydides 
about the son of Sophroniscus. ‘he hatred of Jews and Romans 
toward Christ and his apostles, and the strange strabismus of 
Tacitus and Pliny, are more readily understood when we look at 
the hatred that assailed Socrates and his followers, and the mis- 
apprehension of their mission by Aristophanes and others. And 
the very partial manifestations of repentance that the Jewish nation 
made for the murder of their Messiah, finds its counterpart in the 
conduct of the Athenians after the death of Socrates. For although 
the common impression is that they bitterly repented it, and put to 
death his accusers, Mr. Grote shows very clearly that there’ is no 
evidence that they ever did thus feel or act, and that this common 
impression is wholly erroneous. These thoughts would furnish us 
themes of most interesting reflection; but we must close with the 
opinion, that there are few characters the study of which will better 
reward the Christian than that of Socrates. 

Fourtu Serizs, Vou. V.—25 
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Ant. V—EXPOSITION OF I. COR. m, 1-17. 


Ir may scarcely be worth while to present here the different views 
which have been taken of this portion of Holy Scripture by exposi- 
tors of note. In some parts most of them agree, while in others they 
widely differ. Their views will, to some extent, be given, in con- 
nexion with those of the present writer, as he advances in his expo- 
sition. 

The state of the Church at Corinth was deplorable; and without 
a full examination of that state it may answer every purpose for the 
present, to consider the charge which the apostle brings against its 
members, together with the specifications which sustain the charge. 

Verse 1. And J, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal. Like those described in the previous 
chapter, who “received not the things of the Spirit.” 

Verse 2. Ihave fed you with milk. They had made so little 
progress in things spiritual as to be still in infancy, not able to bear 
strong truth, or be taught in the deep things of God. 

Verse 3. For ye are yet carnal. This is the charge, and it is a 
sad one to stand against a professedly Christian Church. 

The specifications are undeniable, and fully support the charge. 
Their envying, strife, and divisions were notorious, and proved 
that they walked as men; as the natural, or carnal man—«ara 
dv0owrov. 

These divisions, &e., were caused merely by their individual 
preferences of men. Some preferred Paul, some Apollos, and so 
parties were formed in their names. Such was the condition of 
many in that Church: but we must not suppose that all had so far 
departed from the spirit of their religion; doubtless there were some 
who were spiritual. 

For the purpose of leading them back to the way of peace, the 
apostle places himself and Apollos before them in their true relation. 

Vetse 5. Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos? They are 
only the servants, or ministers of God, by whom these Corinthians 
were brought to faith in Christ. It was not by the power of the 
ministers that they were converted; but as the Lord gave to every 
man, to each minister, his share of success. 

Verse 6. I have planted, Apollos watered. They were employed 
in the field, while success, or increase, was only from God. Those 
that plant, or water, are nothing; and it is very foolish to divide 
on their account. 
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Verse 8. Now he that planteth and he that watereth are one. 
There is no occasion to divide and strive in favour of men who are 
themselves perfectly united. Paul and Apollos were of one heart, 
engaged in one work, and each was sure of his reward, according to 
his own labour. Paul planted the seed of the kingdom there, by 
preaching Christ; and he had the satisfaction to see it spring up 
and give promise of a harvest. In due time Apollos “succeeded him 
on the circuit,” and watered the growing plants. 

Verse 9. For we are labourers together with God—Oe0t yao 
éowev avvepyoi—God’s labourers together, or labourers together for 
God. Ye are God’s husbandry ; his field, farm, or tillage. This 
figure is now laid aside, as belonging only to what has been said. 
God’s building ; a new metaphor, still farther to illustrate. 

Verse 10. I have laid the foundation: Christ, see verse 11. All 
who should come after would build thereon, if they were God’s 
labourers. But let every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. 
Every minister is the builder here cautioned to take heed. In this 
discussion the apostle says not one word of any work, or labour, 
performed by any but ministers. The Church had then, and has 
now, work assigned it; but of this the writer was not treating at all. 
As a husbandry, or as a building, the Church could not work. A 
farm does not plant, or water; neither does a building procure its 
materials, nor erect itself. Having chosen such metaphors, it would 
be contrary to all good usage, as well as rhetoric, for the apostle to 
speak of them as working. All that is said of work, or labour, refers 
to the ministers. WH are labourers; YE are the building. 

All the commentators consulted by the writer agree in this inter- 
pretation. Wesley, Clarke, Coke, Benson, Henry, Doddridge, Mack- 
night, and Scott, apply to ministers all that is said in this connexion 
about work. ‘This is regarded as a sufficient answer to all those ex- 
positors who imagine that the work belongs to Church members, and 
consists in works according to holiness which will abide, or sin which 
will be burned. Some have supposed that here is proof of the salva- 
tion of such as die in a partially sanctified state, provided they were 
built on Christ as the true foundation. It is supposed, if such leave 
the world partially impure, the fire will purge away their remaining 
sins, and fit them “for the inheritance of the saints in light.” This 
sentiment is too near the minds of some who are called Protestants, 
while it is one of the favourite tenets of the Church of Rome. Neither 
purgatory, nor restorationism, nor death-purification can find aid here. 
Nor can another sentiment resort to this portion of Scripture for 
support. We are told that this scripture teaches the final salvation 
of the sincere, but erring Christian: he bases his faith and hope on 
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Christ, the true foundation ; that with the true and fundamental doc- 
trine of faith in Christ, he mingles various errors; and that in the 
day which shall declare it, these errors shall be destroyed, or burned, 
and the man himself shall be saved, “so as by fire.” 

It is doubtless true, that all who have the faith which. works by 
love, and who persevere to the end, shall be saved; for holiness, and 
not orthodoxy, will be their qualification for heaven. But this is not 
the idea which was in the mind of the apostle; nor can it be de- 
rived from his teachings in this place, except indirectly, and by in- 
ference. 

Verse 12. Now if any man build on this foundation. If any 
labourer, any builder, any minister, build with gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, or stubble. Here are three kinds of materials 
mentioned which are good, and will bear the trial by fire; gold and 
silver will receive no harm by such a test. The stones are not 
such as we call precious stones, in familiar language; but valuable 
stones, such as are fit for building purposes. There are, also, three 
kinds mentioned which will not endure, or abide the fiery ordeal. - 
Wood, hay, and stubble will burn. The building which ministers 
are employed to erect is a fire-proof one. But the question here 
arises, What are we to understand by these metaphors? And it 
is just here that the doctors disagree. 

The greater number who have been consulted agree in saying: 
The gold, silver, and precious stones represent true and important 
doctrines ; while the wood, hay, and stubble signify false, or unim- 
portant doctrines. In this agree Wesley, Clarke, Coke, Benson, 
Henry, Doddridge, and Scott. Here is an array of great names, 
sufficient to settle the question, if these were the court or jury. And 
in venturing to differ from them, the writer will, perhaps, incur the 
charge of temerity. But, in all humility and modesty, he is con- 
strained to adopt and express another opinion. 

On this one point in the subject, there is but one expositor 
known to the writer who has, in his estimation, given the true mean- 
ing. That writer is Macknight, who says :— 

“ Now if any teacher build on this foundation, Christ, sincere disciples, rep- 
resented in this similitude by gold, silver, valuable stones ; or if he buildeth 
hypocrites, represented by wood, hay, stubble, every teachcr’s disciples shall be 
made manifest in their true characters.” 

Dr. Coke is, in this matter, a witness not to be relied on, because 
there is a discrepancy in his testimony. It may be well, notwith- 
standing, to hear him. In one place he says :— 


“ Tf, therefore, any teacher built on that foundation sincere converts, meta- 
phorically represented by gold, silver, and precious stones ; or if he built hypo- 
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critical professors thereon, represented by wood, hay, and stubble, he told them 
the fire of persecution, which was ready to fall on the temple or Church of God, 
would discover the nature of every teacher’s work.” 


This is found in his general introductory remarks on this chapter, 
and they do not very well prepare the reader for what is found on 
the next page but one. In this last place he says :— 


“ Tf what he taught be sound and good, and will stand the trial as silver, and 
gold, and precious stones abide in the fire, he shall be rewarded for his labour 
in the gospel; but if he has introduced false or unsound doctrines into Chris- 
tianity, he shall be like a man, whose building being of wood, hay, and stubble, 
is consumed by the fire.” 


Some of the many commentators who are mentioned above, sup- 
pose these metaphors represent morals as well as doctrines, and, 
indeed, include the whole of the minister’s teaching under these 
figures. Only one of them enters at all into the work of defending 
this view of the meaning of gold, silver, &c. Mr. Benson, after 
quoting Macknight, as above, says :— 

“ But, as by the foundation, which he says he had laid, the apostle un- 
doubtedly meant the doctrine concerning Christ, and salvation through hin, it 
seems more consistent with his design to interpret what refers to the superstruc- 


ture attempted to be raised by different builders, of doctrines also, and not 
persons introduced by them into the Christian Church.” 


But does not Mr. Benson forget the leading metaphor of the 
apostle? “YE are God’s building.” He does not say, Your opinions, 
received from your teachers, are the building. This would be a 
strange figure in itself—one which, it is believed, is not used at all 
in the New Testament. And this idea would mar and disfigure the 
leading metaphor which the apostle had chosen. A building is in 
process of erection, ministers are the builders, and “yg,” the 
Corinthians, are the building. Besides, What sort of building would 
that be which should consist of doctrines? At most, a theoretic 
house. The idea expressed by Mr. Benson, that such a superstruc- 
ture would be more consistent with the apostle’s design, appears 
weak and erroneous; and the reason which he assigns is not satis- 
factory. Because the foundation laid is Christ, or the doctrines 
concerning Christ, it does not follow that the superstructure is also 
Christ, or the doctrines concerning Christ; especially as the apostle 
plainly declares, “Ye are God's building.” 

Doctrines have a near relation to the building, it is true, but not 
as composing its materials; and it is believed that this relation 
has, by a little confusion in the mind, caused the error which is here 
noticed. ‘The means used for the purpose of preparing material for 
the building have been confounded with the material itself. The 
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preaching of Christ as the foundation, the proclamation of the doc- 
trines concerning Christ, are the means used; or, to speak meta- 
phorically and familiarly, they are the implements, the tools with 
which the builders work. But to call these the work itself, would 
be contrary to the plainest rules of interpretation, and would utterly 
spoil the apostle’s leading figure, and defeat his main design. “Ye 
are God’s building.” This is a metaphor peculiarly fitting, and one 
which is often used by New Testament writers. Eph. 11, 20-22, 
“ Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ; in whom all 
the building fitly framed together, groweth unto a holy temple in 
the Lord: in whom ye also are builded together, for a habitation 
of God through the Spirit.” 

Mr. Benson himself, in his comments on these verses, teaches that 
believers are the building, or temple; and though it may appear in- 
consistent in him, actually refers to 1 Cor iii, as to parallel passages. 

Dr. Clarke, also, speaks very plainly and to the point on the above 
passages. On verse 21 he says :— 

“ By which foundation corner-stone, Christ Jesus, all the building, composed ° 
of converted Jews and Gentiles, fitly framed together, cvvappodoyouuévy, prop- 
erly jointed and connected together, groweth unto a holy temple ; is contiomalty 
increasing as new converts from Judaism or heathenism flock into it.” 


1 Peter ii, 5, “ Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house.” ‘The commentators are well agreed in their interpretation 
of this verse. They regard the converts as the materials which 
compose the house, or holy temple; and let the reader decide if 
there is any stronger reason for this interpretation here than in the 
passages more directly under consideration? Does the language of 
the apostles, in the quotations from Ephesians and Peter, require 
such an interpretation more imperatively than in the following :— 
“YE are God’s building ;” “Know ye not that YE are the temple of 
God ?” 

The more time has been devoted to this one question, because it 
is believed that this is the key to. the meaning of the whole; and it 
is submitted if this point is not made sufficiently plain. Is it not 
apparent that the gold, silver, and precious stones represent such 
members of the Church as are holy, sincere, enduring, and approved 
of God? And that the wood, hay, and stubble represent such mem- 
bers as are unfit for the place they occupy in the Church—are such 
as will be disowned and displaced in the day of trial? 

Verse 13. Every man’s work shail be made manifest ; for the 
day shall declare it. Expositors are not agreed with regard to the 
day here mentioned. Some suppose it is any time of persecution 
which should come upon the Church and try its members. But do 
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not those men appear a little inconsistent who first represent the 
minister’s work as consisting of doctrines, and then the trial of his 
work as the trying of the genuineness and integrity of his converts? 

Dr. Clarke inclines to the opinion that the day of trial is the 
time of tribulation which should come upon Jerusalem, and try the 
virtue of the two systems, Judaism and Christianity. But this is very 
improbable. Corinth lay far away from Jerusalem, had very little 
intercourse or connexion with it, and the members of the Corinthian 
Church were chiefly, if not entirely, Gentiles. All these cireum- 
stances would combine to render such a reference unintelligible to 
those addressed. It is probably true thatgery few, except the Chris- 
tians in and about Jerusalem, had any clear views of our Lord’s pre- 
diction of its destruction; and even these had but confused notions 
concerning this event, until the predictions began to be fulfilled. 
Then, and not before, they prepared for their flight. None but the 
inspired apostles had Jerusalem’s downfal in their field of vision; 
and it could not be, with them, the “central idea,” as it now is with 
some expositors. 

Again, this interpretation is not in accordance with the subject 
treated by the apostle. He speaks of the trial of the works of minzs- 
ters who were building, or had built, or who should build on the 
foundation which he had laid at Corinth. Hence the trial is not 
to be the issue of a competition between systems, but the test of the 
works of the builders of God’s house. How the works, or, as we 
have seen, the converts made at Corinth by the teachings of minis- 
ters, were to be tried in the fire of Jerusalem’s tribulation, is not 
very apparent. 

It is freely admitted that there usually comes a time of trial soon 
after a season of revival; and the integrity and steadfastness of pro- 
fessed converts are sometimes tried as by fire. Still, it is most prob- 
able, that the day in the text is that day in which God “ will judge 
the world in righteousness ;” when “every work shall be brought into 
judgment.” This is the view taken by most commentators. The 
use of the definite article, the day, the fire, carries the mind forward 
to that day, and to that trial. And the statement appears to be of 
general application. It refers to all men, all builders, who shall be 
employed in that work; and the time seems to be that which shall 
declare for them all at once. The language sounds, at least, as 
though the works of all will be tried, revealed, and declared at the 
same time. If so, it must be after they shall all have done their 
work. 

“ Because it shall be revealed by fire ; and the fire shall try every 
man’s work, of what sort it is.” There shall be a complete and final 
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investigation, which shall accurately determine the works of every 
builder. It is true, the works of professors and sinners too will all 
be tried, for “ every one of us shall give account of himself to God;” 
but this is not the point under discussion, The apostle is speaking 
here only of the trial of the builder’s work; not of the means em- 
ployed, or the implements used, but of the work as a result. A 
man employs a builder to erect a house according to specified deserip- 
tion, as to dimensions, apartments, and materials. Now, when the 
owner of the house comes to examine it, he will not turn his attention, 
in whole, or in part, to the implements used. There were the tools 
of the quarry-man, with ghich he separated the stones from the 
mass, and formed and fashioned them for their places in the building. 
There were the various means or powers by which these were elevated 
to their positions. There were the various implements with which 
the whole building was finished; but these are not the work to be 
examined in order to determine whether the house is built according 
to the contract. The house itself is the subject and object which is 
to be tried by the inspection. If several labourers were employed, 
the work of each will be inspected, and every man’s work declared. 
So in the case under consideration. God has men employed to build 
him a house, which is to consist of men—of persons who, collectively, 
should be a spiritual house. This house, as a whole, and every 
builder’s part-in particular, is to be inspected. The gospel, or the 
preaching of the gospel, including both public and private teaching, 
with all the means which a minister uses in the prosecution of his 
work, are his implements—his tools. ‘These are not, in this discus- 
sion, considered as his work. His work is seen as a result, and as 
such it will be subjected to the test. ‘l'o speak metaphorically, the 
building is designed to be fire-proof; and the test must be applied 
to the materials which compose it, and not to the implements with 
which the labourers wrought. 

Verse 14. If any man’s work abide—he shall receive a reward. 
“They that turn many to righteousness, shall shine as. the stars for- 
ever and ever.” “ For what is our crown of rejoicing? are not ye in 
the day of the Lord Jesus?” Such a labourer shall receive a reward 
in proportion to his labours. 

Verse 15. If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss. 
If the materials which he brings into this building, which is to be 
proved by fire, are burned ; if his converts are spurious, and will not 
bear the test, he shall lose his reward. He was never employed to 
erect a house on that foundation with such materials. His work 
will be burned, and he shall lose his labour and his anticipated reward. 
It is feared that many will suffer loss in that day who are looking 
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for large rewards; and it is important that all builders receive the 
apostolic caution, “ Let every man take heed how he buildeth there- 
upon.” As no builder can succeed, except in the use of the proper 
means, or by using the proper implements, it may come to pass that 
the work will be so badly executed as to cause its rejection. The 
doctrines and duties inculcated by ministers have a very direct and 
powerful bearing upon the Christian character of their converts. 
“Take heed to thyself and to the doctrine,” is most important 
counsel. 

Should a minister preach self-conversion, and teach that the only 
change to be expected is that change of mind or preference which 
the man effects in himself, he would be very likely to bring into the 
Church those who will be found on the trial unholy and reprobate. 
Haye not many such found a resting-place in the Church as pro- 
fessedly component parts of the holy temple? Another labourer 
may teach the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and lead those 
under his care to believe themselves in the favour of God, merely 
through this external rite. In such cases they will scarcely seek 
for an inward work of the Spirit, by which they may be made 
partakers of the divine nature. They will be at ease in Zion, 
fancying themselves secure through the merely outward operation of 
the administrator; and it will surely be found in the day of trial 
that this qualification is insufficient. Such work will not abide. 
Without holiness no man shall see the Lord. Another may teach 
Antinomianism, and lead his converts to despise, and not maintain 
good works. They will, through such teaching, remain unholy; and 
while professing faith in Christ, which is not productive of good 
works, they will remain under condemnation and be doomed to the 
fire. Another may use “enticing words of man’s wisdom,” and draw 
many disciples to himself, rather than to Christ; and when brought 
into the visible Church they may know nothing of justification 
through faith in Christ. Even “the things of the Spirit of God” 
may be “foolishness to them.” Men are sometimes converted to a 
party, or a faction, and brought into the Church, who have never 
been converted to anything better. ‘These may say, “I am of Paul, 
or I of Apollos,” and yet be “carnal and walk as men.” If this 
evil be the result of erroneous or defective teaching on the part of 
the labourer, he is building with hay, wood, and stubble. The mem- 
bers introduced into the Church, who are of such a character, will 
not bear the test. 

If, in times of revival and general excitement, men are brought 
into the Church who were never converted, it is building with com- 
bustible materials. It is feared many of this description have, in 
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years past, been admitted; and the successors of such labourers have 
inherited a house upon which they must work, where there is more 
of wood as the frame-work, hay as the thatch-roof, and stubble as 
the mixture in the walls, than of gold, silver, or precious stones, to 
give it beauty and strength. Jachin and Boaz are not there. 

Some men may succeed in that part of the work which consists in 
leading sinners to Christ, who are yet defective in that which is 
necessary to their future edification. If, through the neglect or un- 
skilfulness of the labourer, converts are left to spiritual famine and 
death, the workman will suffer loss. It is a very important part of 
the work of a builder for God, to build up converts in their most 
holy faith; and if he neglect this branch of duty, many may fall 
away and perish, and the fault will be charged upon him who should 
watch for souls as he who must give account. 

There are many ways in which a builder may fail in his work, 
even while, in general, he may be owned and employed by the owner 
of the building; and, as a consequence of his failures, his work will 
be burned. 

But he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire. The supposi- 
tion all along is, that the builder is a sincere Christian. He is a 
labourer employed by the great Proprietor of the house, and he 
builds on the true foundation. This shows that the apostle is not 
speaking of such teachers as were labouring to destroy “the faith,” 
such as would subvert the gospel of Christ. He is speaking of God’s 
labourers. Yet such as are here described are not sufficiently careful 
or skilful in their preparation or selection of materials with which 
to build. The result is, some, at least, of their work is burned. But 
they are not condemned as wicked servants or perverse builders, 
and, therefore, they shall be saved. 

The man who builds himself a house of combustible materials 
chiefly, may put into it some which are fire-proof, yet that house 
may be consumed by fire so rapidly as to allow him barely time to 
escape with his life. He has lost all his labour in erecting his house, 
and all the comfort which he hoped to enjoy in it as his shelter and 
home. His life is saved, but he is left destitute of many comforts. 

So the builder for God has failed to construct a fire-proof house, 
and he receives no reward for such labour, and is “scarcely saved” 
himself from the fire which burns his works. This may be the ex- 
perience of some who, in our day, are acquiring extensive popularity 
as revivalists, and gathering crowds into the Church for their suc- 
cessors or the fire of the great day to displace. 

Verse 16. Know ye not that ye are the temple of God? Here 
the apostle applies what he had so fully illustrated. Know ye not— 
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do ye not now understand—that ye are the very temple I have been 
describing? As if to take away all obscurity and all doubt of his 
meaning, he sets a guard both in van and rear. In the van he has 
placed, “ Ye are God’s building ;” and in the rear, “ Know ye not that 
ye are the temple of God?” The whole is intended to save us from 
the error into which so many fall, notwithstanding the precaution. 
How could he have made this meaning plainer? His Alpha and 
Omega both declare that the building—the temple—consists of the 
Church members collectively ; and it follows that those who are the 
builders must use persons as materials in its erection. And it fol- 
lows with equal conclusiveness, that the works of builders which 
are to be tried are persons brought by them into the Church. He 
is not discussing the question of individual temples of God; and 
while it is certain that the Holy Spirit dwells in the heart of each 
believer, it is certain that here St. Paul is speaking of a building 
made up of the aggregate of members in that one place. 

Verse 17. If any man defile [destroy] the temple of God, him 
will God destroy. Here is the warning for which he had been all 
along preparing their minds. By their strife and divisions they 
were destroying the Church. If they continued to “ bite and devour 
one another, they would be consumed one of another.” 

The enormity of such an offence is placed before them in its true 
colours and dimensions. For the temple of God is holy. The act 
which destroys it is a sacrilegious act; and those who are guilty will 
God destroy. Whatsoever tends to this disastrous result should be 
avoided as both dangerous and wicked. It is no small matter to be 
guilty of causing schism in the Church, or separations from it; and 
such as cause divisions and offences will meet a fearful doom, unless 
they repent. 

The subject will justify brief remarks in conclusion. The exposi- 
tion here given harmonizes in all its parts, and gives an easy and 
good sense to every expression. All other explanations appear to 
lose sight of the leading metaphor, which is the key to the meaning 
of the whole. It is believed that here is nothing strained and 
nothing fanciful. The whole is not only consistent in its parts, but 
is also in harmony with the analogy of faith. No violence is done 
to any doctrine of Scripture, nor to any rule of sound interpretation. 

This view accords strictly with the scope of the apostle—with his 
manifest design. On any other principle it is not easy to see why 
he should have chosen such metaphors, and especially why he should 
have adhered so closely to the main one, “We are labourers, ye are 
God’s building.” The apostle saw the evils which were rapidly increas- 
ing in that Church. It was in imminent peril because of divisions. To 
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bring it back to the way of peace, he places ministers and members in 
their proper relation to each other, and all in their true relation to 
‘God. A familiar, but forcible metaphor is chosen: a building, with 
the labourers employed in its erection, and the materials used in its 
construction. ‘The whole subject is treated in a way to cure them 
of their folly, and avert the threatening ruin. 

The subject is eminently practical. It teaches ministers caution 
and discretion, as well as diligence in their work. In the 
apostle’s days, especially, ministers were the sole judges of the 
qualifications of candidates for Church membership. It belonged 
to them alone to select or reject materials with which to build a 
house for God. They went where no Church existed, and it was 
their work alone to prepare materials for its erection. They laid 
the foundation, preached Christ, and when God gave success, as wise 
master-builders, they made the selection, brought persons, as lively 
stones, together, and rejoiced to see the “whole grow into a holy 
temple in the Lord.” Even now the ministers are held responsible, 
to a great extent, for the character of the visible Church. They 
are the builders of that sacred edifice, and their work in this respect, 
as well as in all others, should be performed in view of the fire which 
shall try, and the day which shall declare it. 

The subject is eloquent in warning to Church members. Let them 
know, that if found unholy when they go hence they will be as fuel 
for the fire. Instead of looking for a moral purgation in that fire, 
they should hasten to the atoning and cleansing blood. “For behold 
the day cometh that shall burn as an oven; and all the proud, yea, 
and all that do wickedly, shall be as stubble. And the day that 
cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts, that it shall 
leave them neither root nor branch.” 





Art VI—THE HEATHEN AND MEDIZVAL CIVILIZATION 
OF IRELAND. 


Tue Irish, it is known, pretend to have possessed learning and 
civilization, while the rest of Europe, including England, was 
wrapt in medizeval ignorance. Is this pretension well founded? 
Did the civilization exist? And if so, to what extent—in what degree? 
These are questions of high importance, in both their special and 
their general bearings. 

In truth, the first question, besides determining a point of local and 
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national history—the fact that Ireland had an exceptional civilization 
at this period—would, if decided in the affirmative, present us two 
ulterior queries: the one, as to the source of this high refine- 
ment; the other, as to the cause of its subsequent disappearance. 
And each of these, again, would subdivide into other great 
branches. For, of necessity, the source must have been either 
indigenous or derived. But, if indigenous, it were a thing without 
example in all history, excepting Egypt—an exception however due 
only to our ignorance—and if, therefore, derived, then from which of the 
traditional colonizations? And as to what had caused its loss, the 
practical question would come to this: Whether England, instead of 
civilizing, as she says, has not in truth rebarbarized Ireland ? 

Such is the double series of ascending and descending consequences 
which depends on the decision of the first inquiry. If the decision 
be affirmative, the consequences become principles for analytical and 
systematic exploration of Irish history. And if negative, that is. 
if no such civilization has existed, then its origin and end, and the 
thousand contests about its splendours, would, of course, be cut off, 
once for all, by the root; the Irish people would come themselves 
to see both what they have been, and where they are ; and philosophical 
inquirers would turn attention to a country among the most ancient, 
the most interesting and most monumental of Western Europe. 
But to the results of either order, the first and cardinal condition 
is to have ascertained the fact, whether the civilization did, or did 
not, exist. 

The other fundamental question, as to its nature or degree, 
would be found prolific of still larger elucidation. For to measure 
any one degree must presuppose a general scale, which amounts, 
in this case, to a complete theory of civilization and human history. 
And then, again, to recognise such theory in the actual developments 
of a given society, it is indispensable to invoke a philosophy of 
historical evidence and interpretation. Yet all these principles 
we are forced to glance at, to bring the question to any issue. It 
is precisely for want of such a procedure that Irish history is still 
half-fabulous. 

The leading inquiries then are these, in order: 1st. Had Ireland, 
at any time, from say the first to the twelfth century, a civilization 
in the proper sense, or at least superior to the rest of Europe? 
2d. And if she had, what was its absolute extent, or as compared 
with the current standard of the present day? 

To answer the first, we should begin by defining the thing inquired 
about. Civilization, then, is the education whether of a special 
society, or of the entire race. It commences, therefore, in the social 
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as in the intellectual being immediately after its independent exist- 
ence. In this sense, of course, it exists in all communities at all times. 
‘But it is only when the collective mind attains that ripeness, that 
self-consciousness, which the law considers, in the individual, to be 
the age of responsibility, that its grade of culture gets the name 
of civilization; just as civilization attains maturity, that is to say, 
social manhood, with the age of reason, that is, of science, in society. 
Discarding here, then, this last degree, as beyond the province of 
the present inquiry, the previous social evolution may be divided 
into two periods. We shall name them the Unconscious and 
the Conscious Civilization, or, synonymously, the Infant and the 
Adolescent. ‘The latter is the period of political constitutions, of 
westhetical arts, and of inchoative science; the former, that when 
all these things are still spontaneous and rudimental. 

To which description belongs the condition of the Irish nation, 
at the time in question? 

To the earlier, the Infant epoch, responds the English, aud, indeed, 
the general opinion. The Irish had no political organization of the 
entire people. They had at best but a hierarchy of chieftains, an 
organization of personality, and plunder under the name of tribute. 
They had manifestly no arts, excepting music and poetry, and these 
but in a primitive condition. Of science, in fine, they were destitute 
utterly. In short, so far were they from civilization, of even the 
Conscious or second stage, that they had not yet the institution that 
gives it origin, and also name; for, except Dublin, which seems besides 
to have been, from earliest times, a foreign colony, the Irish had not 
a single city of any consequence throughout the island. They lived 
dispersed over plain and mountain as agriculturists, and, more com- 
monly, shepherds; they were, therefore, not indeed quite savages, 
but still barbarians. his, we say, is the most general opinion out- 
side of Ireland. 

The Irish deny all this indignantly, and denounce it calumny ; 
and the scholars of impartial Europe, and more especially of France, 
are coming to yield some countenance to the protest. They 
appeal to the frequent testimony of contemporary writers; to the 
records of their literature, of their arts, and of their laws. Let us 
briefly take the deposition of those monumental writings. 


AUTHORS. 


Selecting the best informed, the most ancient, we believe, is Cesar, 
who says that the Druids (as well of Ireland, of course, as of Gaul 
and Larger Britain) had a knowledge of Greek letters, and employed 
the language for public records. ‘The passage has, however, been 
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called in question. It is said to be an interpolation by the famous 
or infamous Celsus, who certainly could serve a purpose, a double 
purpose, by the device. For, besides the patriotic one of exalting his 
country’s learning, he had also the controversial one of depressing 
the Jewish pretensions put forth by Origen, his adversary, to give 
character to Christianity. And, quite accordingly, the answer of 
this very erudite father was, that he was not aware the Druids had 
the knowledge of any letters whatsoever. 
Claudian introduces Britain returning thanks to a Roman general 

for having rescued her from an Irish invasion, in these words :— 

Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus, inquit, 

Munivit Stilico, totam cum Scotus Iernen 

Movit, et infesto spumavit remige Thetys. 


Ireland menacing England and moving ocean with a fleet! Whata 
notion of their ancient greatness must not such a record give an op- 
pressed people, who have, for centuries back, seen and suffered from 
the sad reverse. A fleet the Irish had undoubtedly, when England was 
without one, and which might thus, however rude, inspire the terror 
the poet describes. But it was merely such a fleet as the savage 
pirates of the North had often terrified both England and Ireland 
with; and, like theirs, it was copied from the Greeks or Romans. In 
fact, the vessels were no more than a, mass of planks or trees, tied 
together, like a raft but rudely shaped into a concave form, and 
covered over (for all caulking) with oxhides on the outside. Hence 
the Irish name of corach; no doubt, from corium, the Latin for 
hide. And, besides, the art of navigation is among the earliest to 
be developed, and is, therefore, no criterion of a high civilization. 

Passing downward to the seventh century, we meet the best 
known, perhaps, of all the testimonies, that of the learned Italian 
Bishop Donatus, whose elegant eulogy upon the arts and the antiquities 
of Ireland is too familiar to need citation, and will be designated 
by the opening lines :— 

Far westward lies an isle of ancient fame, 
By nature bless’d, and Scotia is her name; 


Her teeming fields are fraught with bearded corn ; 
Arms and arts her envied sons adorn, &c., &c. 


But the value of this testimony is, of course, relative, like the pre- 
ceding, and depends upon the notion which an Italian ecclesiastic, 
however erudite, could have, in that age, of either arts or anti- 
quity. We know the arts were all comprised in the quadrivium 
and the trivium ; and that ethnology went no higher than the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 
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The antiquity is, however, vouched for by another writer, and of 
an earlier age, who himself refers it to the authority (which he calls 
then ancient) of the Greek geographers. The following is from 
Festus Avienus :— 
Ast hine duobis in Sacrum, sic insulam 
Dixere prisci, solibus cursus rati est: 
Hee inter undas multum cespitem jacit, 
Eamque late gens Hibernorum colit. 


It appears then that the “ Isle of Saints ” is not a modern or Christian 
title; but that Ireland was called the Holy Island in remote heathen 
antiquity. But whether this species of sanctity implies science, or 
even civilization, we must leave Ireland and experience to decide. 
From the eighth to the twelfth century the passages are numerous 

in attestation of the preéminence of Irish letters. For instance 
Sulgenus, at the latter epoch, although an Englishman, writes the 
following :— 

Exemplo patrum, commotus amore legendi, 

Ivit ad Hibernos, sophia mirabili claros. 


Here is argument that it was the Irish who civilized the English. 
But what was understood in those days by “admirable learning,” 
may be inferred from the famous epithets bestowed upon their 
doctors, of “admirable,” “angelic,” “inexpugnable,” “ irrefragable,” 
&c. . The latter brings to mind a better evidence of Irish eminence 
than all the declarations of all the writers of all such ages—we mean 
the living fact of Scotus, the “irrefragable doctor.” Not, however, 
for being irrefragable, as will be noted in the sequel. 

The best citation which we stop to make is from the much later 
but learned Mosheim—whom, however, the Irish do not adduce, we 
think, perhaps because he was a heretic. With others, on the con- 
trary, this fact will only enhance his credit. To be praised by the 
praiseworthy was Cicero’s test of merit; but to be praised by an 
enemy, and a religious enemy, is something higher. The excellent 
author of the Ecclesiastical History says of Ireland in the eighth 
century: “That the Hibernians were lovers of learning, and dis- 
tinguished themselves in those times of ignorance by the culture of 
the sciences(!) beyond all other European nations—travelling the 
most distant lands with a view to improve and communicate their 
knowledge—is a fact with which I have been long acquainted, as we 
see them in the most authentic records of antiquity discharging with 
the highest reputation and applause the function of doctors in France, 
Germany, and Italy, both during this and the following century. 
But that these Hibernians were the first teachers of scholastic 
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theology in Europe, and so early as the eighth century illustrated 
the doctrines of religion by the principles of philosophy, I learned 
but lately from the testimony of Benedict, Abbot of Aniane, in the 
province of Languedoe, who lived in this period, &c.” He also adds : 
“The Irish, who in the eighth century were known by the name of 
Scots, were the only divines who refused to dishonour their reason 
by submitting it implicitly to the dictates of authority; naturally 
subtle and sagacious, they applied their philosophy to the illustration 
of the truths and doctrines of religion—a method which was generally 
abhorred and exploded in all the other nations.” 

Here precisely—although this writer of some two centuries back 
does not see it—here is the seat of the real distinction and true 
source of the fame of Ireland. Irishmen alone applied philosophy 
to religion. But they did so, not because they were more civilized 
than France and Italy; but because they were more free—and more 
free, because more remote from the crushing centre of the mental 
incubus that pressed in those days upon southern Europe so as to 
stupify the human intellect and keep it to rosaries and recitations. 
How full of reflection is the contrast of Ireland’s position towards 
Rome at that day—all “ dark” though the day be deemed—with that 
she occupies at present! And a contrast no less striking, but more 
encouraging, is this. Pelagius and Scotus Erigena were damned as 
heretics by their respective ages; in ours, they are appealed to by 
many as the greatest glories of their age and nation. Why? Because 
they alone applied philosophy to religion; that is to say, were reform- 
ers, were emancipators of the human iatellect. This then is as 
sure a road to the barren applauses of posterity as its conservative 
opposite is to the honours of the present hour. We admit the 
consolation is a poor one to a man of sense; but no better can be 
offered to those whom nature has infected with what is termed, in 
our Southern States, the “disease of the large head.” 

The preceding gives a sufficient abstract of the evidence from 
testimony for the early civilization of the Irish. We should add 
that other authors might be cited on the opposite side, from, perhaps, 
all of the same ages and in equal number. For instance, Strabo 
describes the Irish as cannibals and root-eaters. And alas! are they 
not root-eaters to this day? And what, again, are their fierce dis- 
sensions, their mutual hatreds and persecutions, but a moral form 
of the ancient physical cannibalism ? 

However, let us pass to the next article of proof, by which the 
Irish would evince their early civilization, which is their 
Fourtu Ssriks, Vou. V.—26 
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LITERATURE. 


The alleged literature is even still almost entirely in manuscript, 
and thus its antiquity, whether absolute or relative, is a previous 
question. By impartial connoisseurs in parchment and chronological 
chirography, the records are allowed, in large part, to be both ancient 
and authentic. The extant manuscripts, however, none of them, 
go further back, it seems, than the tenth century. But very many 
of them are plainly copies, and perhaps from other copies which 
themselves had been supplying for centuries the outworn originals. 
There can, at all events, be then no doubt that a large proportion 
of the contents must have ranged far back along the ample period 
we have assigned in the investigation. And besides, the lower they 
dated, the higher the civilization which must be indicated by their 
intellectual character, and the more favourable thus the test to the 
affirmative and Irish side. 

But the general character of the whole literature, as well the more 
modern as the ancient, belongs exclusively to either chronicle or 
poetry. 

The chronicles are more than usually meagre of circumstance 
and composition, and consist of little more than genealogies and 
dates. But on these things, the particularity and primordiality leave 
nothing to ask for. For example, the aboriginal immigration into 
the island is duly registered as having occurred just “forty days 
before the flood ;” and further, that it was “the fifteenth of the moon;” 
and to be still nicer, that the day fell “upon the sabbath.” We are 
also given the statistics of this antediluvian immigration, which was 
composed, it seems, of “three men and fifty girls:” a disproportion 
which makes one surmise it the Irishman’s version of Eden. And 
then, in pedigree, those Irish annals go back to Noah, if not to Adam. 
They detail you, with name and date, an unbroken line of Irish 
monarchs, to the number of one hundred and thirty-six before 
St. Patrick, and of whom they also record the fall of no less than 
a hundred in the field of battle. ‘T’o this heathen list are superadded 
some forty-eight Christian kings, the line concluding in the eleventh 
century with Brian Boroihme. And these were monarchs “of all 
Ireland ;” not including the provincial kings, who, though they must 
be without number, are yet all chronicled with like assurance. 

In the Christian times, when war became sufficiently unfamiliar not 
to seem to the Irish annalist, as it did to Hobbes, the state of nature, 
the date of battles and the death of bishops are found the most 
conspicuous topics, and the style makes some pretence to composi- 
tion. ‘Take the following as a specimen of what would seem the 
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fit forerunner of a sort of eloquence a little distinctive of the 
nation in later times: “Died, &c., Murray Coffey, Bishop of Derry, 
and Raphoe, a son of chastity, a precious stone, a transparent gem, 
a brilliant star, a treasury of wisdom, a faithful branch of the canon- 
law, &ec.” This is taken from a compilation called the Annals of 
the Four Masters, the latest, and we believe the most comprehensive 
in Irish literature, and also its maturest sample, being composed 
in prose; whereas all the earlier chronicles are written in verse. 
These will, therefore, fall conveniently for specific review, and in 
relation to the form, under the second head of Poetry; and again, 
this head of Poetry under the general title of 


ARTS. 





Poetry. The earliest extant scraps of Irish poetry as well as 
letters are three poems, ascribed to Amergin, who is also said to have 
been the earliest writer of the country, and was brother of Ire, the 
leader of the Milesian colony from Spain. This primordiality is 

. J 9 Me r 
recorded by a native annalist in the following couplet :— 


Primus Amerginus Genu-candidus auctor Iernz, 
Historicus, judex lege, poeta, sophus. 


Here we see Irish literature and genius spring forth full-armed, in 
all their provinces, at all points, like the Grecian Pallas, from the 
very first; and this first, be it remembered, at the lowest date, was 
coéval with Solomon. This sort of universality is, however, an 
intrinsic evidence of the antiquity, real or relative, of the personage. 
Precisely the same qualities were given to Solon, to Trismegistus, 
and even to Alfred. It is the true traditional type of the primitive 
prominent author, who is always, by confusion, what developed 
genius is by comprehensiveness, to wit, “historian, bard, philosopher 
combined.” The epithet of “fair-kneed” would seem similarly 
characteristic, and reminds one of the golden-thighed Pythagoras. 

It is clear, however, that Amergin cannot be the author of the 
pieces in question; for one of them makes allusion to the famous 
palace of Tara, which was not erected for several ages later, and 
after ihe full establishment of the said Milesian dynasty. Still, 
their high antiquity is manifest. The dialect is underlined, in the 
MSS., with a gloss, which itself is, again, become somewhat obsolete 
to modern scholars, and in some parts is to be read from bottom to 
top. But whatever be the author or the age assigned to the contents, 
these productions are of small consequence for either length or com- 
position. One consists of two rauns, or eight verses, that is, lines. 
Another, of twenty verses, or five stanzas or rawns. And the third 
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has six rawns, or twenty-four lines. The subject is in all military— 
a confirmation of their antiquity. 

There is also another ancient piece, ascribed to the same 
Amergin, and preserved in the “Seabright Collection” in Trinity 
College, Dublin. The proof of the imputed authorship is founded 
on the opening line, which runs: “I am Amergin Glunzel (white- 
kneed) of the hoary head and the gray beard.” But the declara- 
tion is, on the contrary, a fair presumption of naive imposture. 
And the suspicion is confirmed by the subject of the poem, which 
is no other than “The Qualifications of a Bard.” This is too self- 
conscious and systematic for an early epoch. Men sing for many 
ages before bethinking them of asking how; and in all things, 
gay or grave, the arts are ripe before the rules are gathered. 
Still the author wrote in character when he suggests in the bards of 
those days the now remarkable “ qualifications” of a hoary head and 
agray beard. For to the contrary of modern times, it is well known 
that in primitive ages, in Greece as well as Ireland, in Anakreon 
as in Amergin, old age was thought to brighten, instead of damping* 
the poet’s fire. It is, perhaps, that the head, in those times, continued 
childish to the last interiorly—unlike the ivied ruin, so earnestly 
sung by the modern poet :— 


“All green and gay without, but worn and gray beneath.” 


T’o the same epoch (A. M. 2935) is referred another poem in the 
same Collection of Irish MSS., and of which the author (we forget 
his name) is said to be the son-in-law of Milesius. The subject is a 
lament on the death of his wife. The next in assigned order dates 
less than a century before Christ, and is ascribed to Congal, (Anglice 
Connell, the g gliding into y,) son to the monarch of that period, 
and also author of a book of laws. This poem, too, is a lament, and 
is duly longer as being later, though not extending to over thirty- 
four verses. The external or material evidence of high antiquity 
seems undoubted; and the mental test of topic is quite accordant. 
For these /aments are the primitive form of the lyric order of poetry ; 
as witness their present prevalence among’ the rudest classes of the 
same people. The finest extant piece of this description is, however, 
attributed to a later age; we mean the famous “ Lament of Cuchallin,” 
a Fenian hero of the third century, over the body of his dead son, 
who had been slain by the father’s hand. And, the story being no 
doubt fictitious, the composition should date much lower. 

The same remark, as to the mental primitiveness but much 
restricted antiquity, might be applied to another poem which is 
referred to the above age, and is a sort of Melibcean contention 
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between two sages, in dialogue. For this is the poetry of the shep- 
herd state—as witness its origin on the Sicilian Mountains, and the 
language as well as manners of most primitive simplicity, which 
remain its character along from Theocritus down to Gesner and 
Shenstone. This Irish specimen belongs, however, much more 
proximately to the same age than one or two others, more elaborate, 
which are attributed to Ossian, and consequently fall below at least 
the third century. These are the poems entitled severally, “ Magnus 
the Great” and “The Chase.” And as they are, we believe, the 
finest and most popular in Irish literature, we may overstep chronol- 
ogy to note their intellectual character. For brevity, however, we 
must limit our notice to “The Chase,” which proceeds in dialogue, 
as does the other, between Ossian and St. Patrick. 

It is a piece of some three hundred and fifty lines in the original, and 
turns ona feat of magical incantation. Fionn Mac Comhal, the father 
of Ossian, and chief of the Fenian heroes—a band of Irish Knights- 
Templars of the third and fourth centuries—gave, one day, in his 
palace of Alwyn, an entertainment to his followers, in the course of 
which he left the hall to take the air. As he stood on a hill hard by, 
he was passed by a milkwhite doe, which the habitual hunter could 
not resist the temptation of pursuing, with his famous wolf-dogs. 
He follows her from Kildare to the banks of Loughshieve in Ulster, 
where the doe is metamorphosed into a beautiful woman in tears. 
The hero asks her sorrow, and offers his assistance. He is told that 
she has dropped a ring in the lake. Forgetting or disregarding in 
the ardour of his gallantry a certain tradition, that any one bathing 
in the waters became instantly old, he plunged in, recovered the ring, 
but could scarce return a crawling spectre to the shore. In this 
plight he is found by his companions, who had come in search of 
him. What they see, he tells them has been done by a celebrated 
enchantress who kept her cave in an adjacent hill. This they besiege 
furiously, and compel the occupant to prepare their chief a draught 
which at once restores him to his former vigour. Such is the 
story which St. Patrick is supposed to ask Ossian to relate him. 

The poem, however, has a long preliminary dispute between the 
saint and the bard as to the greatness of the Celtic hero and the 
Christian God. ‘To prove the glories of the latter, St. Patrick points 
triumphantly to the wonders of the vegetable world that bloomed 
around them. ‘T'o this the heroic heathen replies :— 


It was not on a fruit or flower 
My king his care bestow’d; 

He better knew to show his power 
In honour’s glorious road. 
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To load with death the hostile field ; 
In blood his might proclaim ; 

Our land with wide protection shield, 
And wing to heaven his fame, &c. 


Then he goes on to allude to the battles fought in this protection, 
and asks the saint, in relation to such, what the God he boasts of 
had done in those days for the cause of Ireland, of justice, or of 
bravery :— 


While round the bravest Fenii bled, 
No help did he bestow ; 

’T was Osgar’s arm avenged the dead, 
And gave the glorious blow. 


Thy Godhead did not aid us then :— 
If such a God there be, 

He should have favour’d gallant men 
As great and good as he, &c. 


Not by thy God in single fight, 
Those deathful heroes fell; 

But by Fionn’s arm, whose matchless might 
Could every force repel. 


In every mouth his fame we meet, 
Well known and well believed :— 
I have not heard of any feat 
Thy cloudy king achieved. 


Nettled at this rather sharp though simple argumentation, the 
saint breaks into anger, and answers quite abusively. Ossian, 
however, rejoins with the same generous heroism :— 


If God then rules, why is the chief 
Of Comhal’s generous race 

To fiends consign’d, without relief 
From justice or from grace ? 


When, were thy God himself confined, 
My king of mild renown 

Would quickly all his chains unbind, 
And give him back his crown. 


The apostle here seems softened, and requests the poet to proceed 
to the story. The maid into whom the doe was metamorphosed 
is thus described :— 

Then he beheld a weeping fair 
Upon a bank reclined, 
In whose fine form and graceful air 
Was every charm combined. 
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In her soft cheek, with tender bloom, 
The rose its tint bestow’d; 

And in her richer lips’ perfume 
The ripen’d berry glow’d. 


Her neck was as the blossom fair, 
Or like the cygnet’s breast, 

With that majestic graceful air 
In snow and softness drest. 


Gold gave its rich and radiant die, 
And in her tresses flow’d ; 

And, like the freezing star, her eye 
With heaven’s own splendour glow’d. 

Thyself, O Patrick! hadst thou seen 
The charms that face display’d, 

That tender form and graceful mien, 
Thyself had loved the maid. 


This assuredly beats the famous compliment to Helen’s beauty 
by the aged Priam. ‘The whole description is unexcelled by any 
poet. But the comparison of the “freezing star” has a felicity 
moreover local; and this both as respects the appearance of the 
object itself through an Irish atmosphere and the quite peculiar azure 
of an Irish woman’s eye. It is remarkable that this colour is found 
in Ireland to accompany not only fair, as in all countries, but even 
the most coal-black hair. It is the meek and magical azure of the 
Irish female eye to which the French, with a quaint significance, 
apply the epithet “terrible.” 

The companions of Fionn, while in search of him, meet a decrepit 


old man, and 
—— Ask him had he seen the chase— 
Two hounds that snuff’d the gale, 
And a bold chief of princely grace, 
Swift bounding o’er the vale. 


He drops his head in shame, and only whispers his identity. 


With terror struck, aghast and pale, 
Three sudden shouts we gave,— 
Affrighted badgers fled the vale, 
And trembling sought the cave. 


They then vow to bring the sorceress to terms, and beset her den 
for eight whole days :— 


Then forth the fair enchantress came 
Swift issuing to the light, 

The form of grace, the beauteous dame, 
With charms too great for sight. 
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A cup quite full she trembling bore 
To Erin’s alter’d chief, 

That could his pristine form restore, 
And heal his people’s grief. 

He drunk . . . 0 joy! his former grace, 

, His former powers return’d, 

Again with beauty glow’d his face, 
His breast with valour burn’d. 

O! when we saw his kindling eye 
With wonted lustre glow, 

Not all the glories of thy sky 
Such transport could bestow, &c. 

Now, Patrick, of the scanty store 
And meagre-looking face, 

Say, didst thou ever hear before 
This memorable chase ? 


This is true poetry; but it owes its excellence to the age of sim- 
plicity, of semi-barbarism which produced it: also, we imagine, some- 
what to the temperament of the Irish. This will be better discerned 
if we contrast it, for instance, in point of delicacy, with the similar 
ballad of Chevy Chase. It has nothing of the vulgar tone and 
the brutal bluntness of this fine old ballad. The Chase of Ossian 
is suffused with the most exquisite combination of that gentlemanly 
sentiment and infantile simplicity which constituted the ideal of a 
medizeval knight. The poem belongs, accordingly, most probably 
to this period. We should add, that the exceedingly spirited 
version, above quoted, is by Miss Brooks. 

Then follows—that is, according to the Irish antiquaries, but, 
as we conceive, precedes—a poem of one hundred and fifty-six 
verses, of which the character is genealogical, and the subject or 
the object the celebration of the royal family of Connaught. This 
is certainly anterior, at least in development, if not also in date. 
It marks the primary or the popular commencement of epic poetry, 
which itself precedes the lyric in even its first and funereal form. 
The true historical successor to this is the didactic, which, in turn, 
is the rudimental form of the drama. 

And in fact, in the chronological arrangement by Irish authors, 
the next production is entitled ‘‘ Precepts to a King.” It is naturally 
in afragmentary shape. But there are also short poems of the same 
description deemed contemporaneous. ‘This then was the mental 
epoch which the ancient Greeks called ‘“‘Gnomic,” and it reached its 
Irish acme at the commencement of the third century, in the reign 
of Cormac Mac Art, a sort of Hibernian Pisistratus, who himself 
wrote a book of precepts, which is in verse and preserved entire. 
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To this age, too—though the Lrish say earlier—appertains a relic 
which were really wonderful, unless its character (as we conjecture) 
has been entirely misconceived. It is called “ Precepts of the Poets ;” 
and the Irish patriots thence assume that their literature had a 
Horace almost as early as Rome herself. But in the absence of 
all specific acquaintance with the piece itself, we must suspect that 
they have misinterpreted the title, and thus converted into an “ Art 
of Poetry,” what is but a collection of miscellaneous precepts com- 
posed by and not for the poets or wise men. Hesiod would, there- 
fore, doubtless, be a fitter parallel than Horace. 

We are now verging upon more famous, if scarce less fabulous 
times. This royal author, (and it is remarkable that Irish authors 
were, down to this period, almost all royal or at least connected 
with royal families—to the reverse of modern times, when 
such are much more commonly idiots,) this Cormac, we say, was 
father-in-law to the renowned Fionn Mac Combhal, the personage 
we have just heard celebrated by his still more renowned son. From 
this proximity, it has been urged, against the antique claims of the 
modern Ossian, that if Macpherson’s poems were genuine, the 
originals must be coincident in point of dialect with the productions 
ascribed to Cormac. But while the latter are incomprehensible to 
all, except the ripest Celticists, the MSS. published by the Highland 
Society are said to be plain to the least learned reader. The argu- 
ment seems crudely inconclusive. For, not only by oral tradition, 
but even by successive copyists, the dialect would, of course, be 
modified to suit the age. Whether the poems were really Ossian’s, 
in whole or in part, we need not canvass. ‘The pieces above ascribed 
to him, and which are certainly within our period, say quite as much 
and perhaps more in behalf of Irish civilization. We merely add 
that the fourth century is the true epoch of the Celtic Homer, and 
the last and highest of Irish letters as of heathenism. 

With St. Patrick, and Christianity, were recommenced, upon the 
new theme, the same succession of poetic forms, and first biographies 
and hymns. The biographical or epic stage is engrossed by versified 
Lives of Saints. The lyrical is represented by the compilations 
termed psalters, and named after various particular localities; such 
as the Psalter of Cashel, of Clogher, of Tara, &c. The didactic is 
represented in the posterior Collections, not of “‘ Precepts for Kings” 
or “poets,” but of “Rules for monks and nuns.” 

The poetic efforts after this and down along to the eleventh century 
resume the epic form, but on broader ground. They sing the origin 
of families, the event of battles, the eminence of dynasties, invasions 
of Ireland, &c. This is the date and the description of the longest 
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poem encountered hitherto, and the longest, we believe, of entire 
Irish literature; and yet it counts but some twelve hundred verses— 
the highest anterior length being but one-fourth. Nor, such as it is, 
does it presuppose a quite commensurate invention, if only we 
consider its abundant subject. This was no other than the 
genealogy of all the sovereigns of antiquity, Assyrian, Persian, 
Grecian, Roman, &c. Here, in turn, was the prelude to the medley 
compilations which were conglomerated cyclopedically during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and have been designated from 
the family or personage by whom, or from the province or locality 
where, compiled. For instance, the “ Book of the O’Kellies ;” the 
“ Book of Leinster,” “of Munster;” the “ Book of Lecan” (Sligo), 
“of Ballymore,” &c. The last, which may be taken as a sample of 
the genus, is a hodge-podge of all subjects, up to Adam and Eve 
inclusive. Commencing with this proper starting-point, it passes 
in order, or rather disorder, down to Noah and each of his sons; 
thence to the siege of Troy, and the battles of Alexander, and thence 
to a panegyric on the mothers of Irish heroes. The article last- 
mentioned reminds us curiously of one in Hesiod, entitled similarly, 
on the “mothers of the demi-gods.” The books themselves, as 
above suggested, are quite analogous throughout, and belong, of course, 
to corresponding stages of social backwardness. As strikingly 
characteristic of such an age, it may be added that this Book of 
Ballymore contains a statement, in a marginal note, to the effect 
that it was once sold for one hundred and forty milch cows. Be that 
as it may, it was the last production of our Irish chronicular poetry. 

Then followed, quite accordingly, the bards of satire and conten- 
tion, those usual heralds of approaching reason and revolution, and 
which are always observed, to rise on the decline of effete literatures 
in their incipient as well as ultimate developments. ‘Thus the fall 
of Greek letters from both their golden and silver ages, in the days 
of Pericles and of Alexandria, was announced respectively by 
Aristophanes and Lucian. The “ Augustan age” declined with the 
rise of Juvenal and Persius. ‘lhe French one of Louis the Four- 
teenth, with Beaumarchais and Voltaire. The Spanish, with Cer- 
vantes and Quevedo. The English epoch of Anne, with Swift, Pope, 
and Churchill. And the Irish, with Tiege Mac Daire, Lughaidh 
O’Clery, Angus O'Daly, &c., &c. You laugh at these outlandish 
names. But what, we ask you, do they lack to sound as sweetly 
as the others? Merely the prestige of a lofty stage, and the passage 
through the mouths of ages, that would have worn down their seeming 
angularities. Not atall, perhaps, poetic genius, and still less satire; 
for the Irishman is by nature the first of satirists: he has fire, 
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fierceness, intensity, acrimony, subtlety—all things, except re- 
finement. 

Concurrently with this transition form, from the versified chronicle 
to history proper, appeared the earliest compilation in prose. It is 
the work already cited as the “Book of the Four Masters,” but 
named more properly “The Annals of Dunagall.’’ It was com- 
menced in 1632, in the Franciscan convent of that place, and purports 
to record the principal occurrences of Irish history, down from the 
antediluvian colonists aforesaid. Notwithstanding this monkish 
extravagance, (for the compilers, of course, were monks,) which is 
not in the least peculiar to Ireland, this register does contain what 
is, in large part, peculiar to Ireland—a complete, consecutive, and 
credible body of national annals, extending up, from the period named, 
as high at least as the Christian era. An English version has been 
recently completed in Dublin, under the auspices of one of the literary 
societies, and by Dr. O’Donovan, one of the few remaining great 
Erse scholars. With the Irish text and copious notes and appendices 
by the translator, it fills four volumes of massive quarto dimensions. 
This work may be regarded as the last and greatest of the native 
literature, and was followed in the next century by the History of 
Keating, the Irish Herodotus. 

The preceding survey of Irish Poetry, in its specific characters 
and composition, discloses nothing, down to the twelfth century, or 
even to the seventeenth, that does not imply the comparative infancy 
of the art. This conclusion will be further evident when, in the 
sequel, we come to indicate that it evinces but a still more infant 
civilization. 

But, although this were true of the topics and texture of the 
poems, yet the metre, urge our Irish antiquaries, is unequalled for 
its mechanism; and metre is the distinctive attribute of poetry. 

We fear that neither of these positions is quite tenable. Metre is 
but the form, not the substance, of poetry. It is consequently the 
earliest in relative proficiency for the sufficient reason that the 
necessity for it is earlier and more urgent. The original cause of 
metre is the need of the primitive intellect for a rhythmical, in the 
necessary absence of a logical, medium of connexion. A secondary 
aim is to similarly aid the infant memory. It is only in a third stage 
that, like all the arts of hard utility, it blossoms into a luxury, an 
ornament of poetry. Hence, for instance, the thousand metres that 
arose in the middle ages to meet the exigency of the dissolution of 
the Latin tongue into its modern dialects. It would prove nothing, 
then, unless indeed the very contrary to what is sought—though we 
admitted the allegation in behalf of Irish poetry—that it possessed 
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before the Christian era, as many as a hundred varieties of verse. 
The Troubadours, &c., far exceeded this number, and yet the ages 
to which they belonged are named the opposite of civilized. We 
stigmatize them as the “dark” ages by excellence. 

But the Irish mechanism is, it seems, peculiar and preéminent. 
Now, to judge from even the highest specimens of Irish verse above 
alluded to, we can see nothing to warrant either of those pretensions. 
The measure is, in almost all of them, the same, and extremely simple. 
The alleged peculiarity consists, however, in a chime, set in some 
cases between the final syllable and the caesura of each line or verse ; 
in others, between these respectively and the answering syllables in, 
the following line; in a third form, the respondence is alternate— 
alternate as between the syllables of either each of the lines singly, 
or also of each pair of them continued in the strophe. ‘To these 
three progressive forms may be reduced, in the last analysis, all the 
mystical imbecilities of native writers on the subject. We further 
cite an example of such, but from the Latin imitations—this idiom 
being less unintelligible to our readers than the Erse. 

The example of the first and rudest of these forms of cantilena 
may be found in the following lines from a hymn by one Ultamus, 
a bishop of the seventh century, and addressed to St. Bridget :— 


Christus in nostra insula—que vocatur Hibernia, 
Ostensus est hominibus—maximis mirabilibus. 


Here we see that the emphasis (in contempt of profane prosody) 
is to be placed upon the final syllable both of the line and the ceesura, 
and the consonance confined to the separate lines. And this, in 
accordance with its primitive place, was the mode appropriate to 
chanting. 

The syllabic alternation is exemplified in the following couplet, 
by Sedulius, a bishop also of high antiquity :— 


A solis ortus cardine—ad usque terre limitem, 
Christum canamus principem—natum Maria virgine. 


The third and most complex specimen has been constructed, we 
believe, on purpose to display this superior artifice of Irish verse. 
The meaning, therefore, or Latinity, should not be any more scrutinized 
than we do the schoolboy exercitations in prosody :— 


Te duce stat’ pressens’ pax’/—dudum’ dextera pugnax ; 
Das bona’ munera mas’—funera’ dona’ dabas, 

Phoebe’ libenter’ luce—gaude’ garrula voce; 

Alma’ puella’ place—Care duella’ doce. 
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The alliteration is so patent and profuse as to need no sign. And 
yet this climax of the artifice exhibits but a high refinement of the 
same mnemonical exigence of early metre in general. The Irish 
versification was itself excelled in very ancient Rome, as witness the 
following familiar specimens from old Ennius :— 


O Tite tute tute tibi tanta, tyranne, tulisti. 


And again :— 


Machina multa minax minitatur maxima muris. 


Yet this had been condemned in very nearly the age of Ennius as 
a vicious affectation and in bad taste: a proof, then, that the Roman 
taste and therefore civilization must have been superior, at this con- 
fessedly semi-barbarous epoch, to the Irish condition of both, in 
quite modern times. 

From metre the transition would be easy to the art of music, 
had this not been the earlier in development. It was, therefore, not 
essential to the claim put forth for Ireland, to treat the subject 
separately from the later art of poetry—the latter in fact substituting 
all its evidential value—as to prove the greater is a fortiori to prove 
the less. It is true no doubt that Irish music has been preéminent 
of its kind. And we may also grant that kind to be the true per- 
fection of the musical faculty—its age of sensuous sweetness, sim- 
plicity, and soul. Still, it would be thus the incident of an infant civi- 
lization. It was by music that Amphion allured the savage Greeks to 
live incities, not by reasoning, or even by politicaleconomy. In modern 
societies, too, the love of music, and, of course, the musical faculty 
present the same direct proportion to the mental backwardness of 
the people. Not France, nor even Italy, but Germany and Bohemia, 
America and Ireland, are now the lands of music. Children and 
the multitude are lovers of music everywhere. And finally, the 
very brutes (although they show, we think, no partiality for any 
other of the arts or accomplishments of civil life) are yet, many of 
them, “ charmed by the concert of sweet sounds.” 

It were charity then to Ireland to leave in the background so equi- 
vocal a sign as this of civilization. Besides, the art is one, for 
alleged reasons, which leaves few traces upon record; but Ireland 
seems to abound in the traditional record of memory. In Dublin 
there has lately been formed a “Society for the Preservation 
and Publication of Irish Melodies” (meaning mere airs); and 
of these, the president, Dr. Petrie, an eminent Irish savant, supplies 
alone, and from his private collection, a mass to surfeit some three 
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equally rich in this fairy treasure. But, if Ireland’s learned men 
can be thus occupied at the present, what must we not conclude of 
her whole people in a remote past? 

Of this past her only other art to testify is ARCHITECTURE. And 
this supplies her far most plausible pretension. Her celebrated 
Round Towers are a relic otherwise peculiar than the vaunted 
perfectness of her versification. There is nothing of the kind in 
any other western country, whether ancient or modern, of the old 
world; and scarcely anything in the East to be imagined their 
original. ‘These structures are, then, sw generis, and quite peculiar 
tothe Irish. Nor are they much more singular for this than the pro- 
ficiency which they imply in the architecture and the intellect of the 
builders. 1t was recently argued * a prior?, from their hollow cir- 
cularity, that they evince a civilization beyond the boasted one of 
ancient Egypt; of which we know the architecture never passed 
beyond the angular state. But the writer seems to take for granted 
the high antiquity of the Round Towers, and also that the native 
Irish were the builders. Now one or other, and perhaps both, of 
these propositions are incompatible with the condition of the nation 
as now examined in the other arts. 

Not but that these mystic edifices are of great relative antiquity. 
The mystery that shrouds their origin is evidence of this. Even 
popular tradition, with its usual ignorant confidence, is found to 
hesitate about the authors of the Round Towers. These were said 
to be at one time the Druids, at another the Danes, then again the 
Thouthah de Danaans, who were possibly the same people. General 
Vallancey was the first to propound an Oriental origin; and thus 
he opened to succeeding writers a field for every extravagance. 
The name, however, which they bear in Irish, refers these towers 
to Christian times, and the latest theory advanced respecting them 
essays to ratify this indication. 

The author of this theory is Dr. Petrie—the Irish scholar above- 
mentioned—of British fame for his architectural and antiquarian 
information. His book (entitled “ An Essay on the Origin and Uses 
of the Round ‘lowers of Ireland”) devotes a first part to the refu- 
tation of all the antecedent systems, and then proceeds to the 
establishment of his own. His conclusions may be summed up in 
the eight following propositions, of which equal numbers represent 
the negative and the positive reasons for his opinion. 

The negative reasons are :— 

ist. ‘That there is no evidence that the Pagan Irish had the art 
of constructing an arch or the use of cement; that nothing of 
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either is found in the numberless remains of buildings of that 
period, 

2d. That no building in Ireland ascribed to the Pagan times has 
anything resembling the forms or features of the Round Towers, 
and indicating an approximate degree of skill. 

3d. That previous to General Vallancey—an author of poor 
authority—no writer had ever ascribed to the Round Towers any 
higher than a Christian or at least a medizeval origin. 

4th. And that the arguments of Vallancey agd his successors 
have been proved (by Dr. Petrie) to be of no weight. 

The affirmative reasons are :— 

1st. That the Towers are never found unconnected with ancient 
ecclesiastical foundations. 

2d. That their architectural styles exhibit no features or pecu- 
liarities not equally found in the original church with which they 
are connected, when such remain. 

3d. That, on several of them, Christian emblems are observable ; 
and that others in the details employ a style of architecture universally 
acknowledged to belong to Christian times. 

4th. That they possess invariably architectural features not found 
in any building in Ireland ascertained to be of heathen times. 

So we see the investigation has been comprehensive and minute. 
The author’s ultimate conclusion is, that they were erected by the 
church-builders, and that their uses were for belfries in the main; 
but also that they served occasionally as fortresses or places of refuge. 

But why, one cannot help replying, have not the same church- 
builders, spread over Europe, erected anything of this description 
in any other spot of earth? ‘This patent objection Dr. Petrie has 
left untouched. It is an example of the lack of philosophy which 
is the great defect of his technical essay. If all his statements be 
quite reliable, he refutes, indeed, his predecessors, and renders 
positively probable his own position. But he leaves this position 
a singularity, an eccentricity in Christian history, and therefore such 
as no rational intellect can be content with upon any proof. ‘There 
must be not only evidence, but explanation ; and explanation comes 
alone of philosophy. Even though the builders were ascertained, 
therefore, still the “origin” of the Round Towers, that is to say, 
their rationale, would remain to be discovered. Dr. Petrie has, 
however, established sufficient for the purpose here, in showing that 
they are neither ancient nor strictly Irish; for if Christian, the 
art to build them was imported with the Roman creed. In 
fact, this negative conclusion concurs, on the one hand, with our 
deduction as to the higher than heathen civilization they presuppose ; 
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and on the other, with the preceding survey of the other arts 
in Ireland which proves that the natives could have attained no 
such civilization. 

LAWS. 

Of these the manuscript remains are all unpublished and obscure. 
Not only the text, but the added glosses, are said to have been un- 
intelligible to even the ablest Irish scholars of the last and preceding 
centuries, such as O’Connor, M’Firbis, and Lynch. The latter tells 
us that the IriskgJaws were, in 686, compiled by their learned men, 
and entitled “ Celestial Judgments.” This name speaks sufficiently 
the barbaric character of the laws. This is confirmed in the follow- 
ing description by the same eminent antiquarian :— 


‘ Quod sit jus cleri, satrapx, vallisque falcisque, 
Nec non agricole, liber iste docebit abunde. 


Here are the class and caste laws of barbarism and feudality. 
And we should add that the representation is from the hand of a 
special advocate of all things Irish against the alleged calumnies of 
Cambrensis. Also that this learned Irishman was suspected, as 
above noted, of being incapable of understanding the earlier text of 
these Brehon laws. 

Of these laws, however, we are now speedily to have an English 
translation. Lord Eglinton, the present Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
has very laudably obtained from the government a special com- 
mission for this purpose, and this quaint code is to be printed at 
the government expense. How the difficulties of dialect are to be 
now vanquished, we are not aware. But certainly the production 
will be curious and useful; useful not only to the philosopher, but 
also to the historian who would drain off another swamp of Hibernian 
mist and mirage. 

But this publication need not be waited for to pronounce upon the 
general character and social correlation of these laws. They are 
manifestly feudal and barbarian; in fact, they coincide in most points 
with the Gothic codes of the middle ages. All crimes are tariffed 
for money, which the Irish termed eric—the Saxon appellation being 
were-gild. Gavel-kind, another Gothic usage, existed also in the 
Irish law, and with certain aggravations of its absurdity. Also 
Fanistry, a sort of political gavel-kind. The latter allowed their 
kings and chiefs but a mere life-interest in their positions ; the former 
allowed the tenant but a like interest in the land. So with the fall 
of each generation, the public offices and the private possessions 
reverted to chaos and a certain species of communism: for com- 
munism is the primitive condition of society; and this is why 
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we find it make its reappearance at the present day, when the old 
systems are fast dissolving towards their foundation. 

May not these two fundamental usages have had some influence 
in perpetuating the political dissensions and the arbitrary tenant- 
tenure which, even still, are the principal agents of Irish semi- 
barbarism? Be this as it may, their original character was evidently 
barbarian; and they furnish a full specimen of the Brehon laws. 
The Irish had, besides these laws, a compilation called the Book of 
Rights. It seems to be appropriated to the regulation of the various 
kinds of tribute—a notion which men conceive without very forward 
civilization. It was perhaps something approximating to the nature 
of a statute-book; even as the Brehon code might be distinguished 
as the “judge-made law” of ancient Ireland. 

From its laws, its arts, its letters, and even its laudators, there 
arises, then, one joint protest against the pretensions of the 
Irish nation to a civilization either such at all as we now distinguish 
by the term, or even signally superior to the surrounding barbarism. 
This conclusion might be fully confirmed from other aspects of 
national interest, for instance language and religion, the most 
essentially significant. But to give an idea of either would transcend 
our space. Respecting religion, we may remark, however, that the 
Irish idols were large stones—the gods precisely, in our own day, 
of the South-sea savages. ‘The Irish covered theirs, indeed, with 
gold; whence cloch-oir (golden-stone) and the modern Clogher, 
a bishop’s see. Yet, with all credit for this advance, it cannot still 
be well dissembled, that the Cromlech and the Cromcroagh, with 
which St. Patrick had to compete, betray a rather primitive state 
of intellect, if not of taste. 

Thus is answered our first question :—Did a civilization, indeed, 
exist? And the conclusion being in the negative, of course, the 
second is superseded, which related, it will be remembered, to the 
degree. A non-existence has no gradations. And as to the Un- 
conscious, or primitive sort of civilitude, the grade attained to by 
the Irish, and which was certainly quite high, has been designated 
in the march of the inquiry. 

Another result of the conclusion is equally to obviate the double 
train of difficulties indicated at the outset. Of the “golden age” 
of Ireland, reduced to rank with all the others, we need no longer 
discuss the origin, the accidents, or the catastrophe. Thus, at one 
fell swoop, have all these consequences of the leading query been 
cut away. Nor are the incidental explications of the second question 
any more obligatory, since the principal has not itself come into 
play. Not having had to measure the degree of Irish civilization, 
Fourtu Series, Vou. V.—27 
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we do not want the theoretic scale. And we are too happy, at this 
late hour, to be dispensed from the necessity. Practically, however, 
‘such a scale has been applied through our whole analysis. It has 
been shown how letters, laws, and arts, such as the Irish, appertain but 
to a primitive development of intellect; how, among the several arts, 
the first, as simplest to be cultivated, are successively language, 
music, and then their joint production, poetry—which make, ac- 
cordingly, the whole possessions of ancient Ireland in this line; 
and finally, how the whole zsthetic series may be unfolded without 
implying a strictly social or scientific civilization. 





Art. VIL—THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


“Can ye not discern the signs of the times?”—In this inter- 
rogatory, addressed to the Sadducees and Pharisees, the infidels 
and formalists of their day, our Lord intimates that each age has 
certain characteristics peculiar to itself, which may be called the 
signs of the times; that these signs may be understood and inter- 
preted by careful thought and inquiry; that we ought, as far as we 
are able, to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest them; and that 
it is our duty, when we have truly discerned the signs of the times, 
to regulate our conduct accordingly. 

The signs of the times are the transactions, events, and general 
spirit of the passing age. Every age has certain peculiarities of 
its own, which distinguish it from every other. As no two faces, 
so no two ages are alike in all things. Time is like a river, ever 
flowing; but its flow is not always equable. In some places it is 
more, in others less, rapid. Now it is smooth and placid; now 
ruffled by winds and tempests. At one time it glides silently along 
as in aclear and unobstructed channel; at another, it dashes over 
rocks, cireumgyrates in whirlpools, and roars, and foams, and chafes 
against the various obstructions which impede its course. 

The things wherein the present age is distinguished from other 
ages are the signs of the present times. 

Times and seasons are at the divine disposal. The signs of the 
times, therefore, are such as God makes them. ‘There is an unseen 
but almighty hand behind the scenes of providence, which brings 
them forward, directs, adjusts, moulds, and removes them, according 
as the accomplishment of his purposes demands. Hence the signs 
of the times signify something, in which the divine counsel and 
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plan are concerned. As the face of the sky indicates what sort of 
weather is approaching, so are the great events of the age an indica- 
tion of what God is doing, and about to do, in the kingdom of 
providence. ‘To discern the signs of the times, is to understand them; 
to know their significance ; to feel their force; and to act conform- 
ably to their lessons. God’s doings in providence are as instruct- 
ive as his words in Scripture; and if we are bound to give heed to 
the latter, an equal obligation lies upon us to attend to the former. 
The importance of discerning the signs of the times, and, of course, 
of studyirg them, is implied in the question of our Saviour; is 
affirmed in explicit terms in the Bible; and is enforced by examples 
of divine judgments inflicted upon men in consequence of neglecting 
to observe and comprehend them. ‘To study and unfold the signs 
of the passing age, and the duties to which they point, is the design 
of the present article. 

Before entering upon this labour, however, we crave the reader’s 
attention to three preliminary remarks :— 

1. We have reached one of the great landmarks of time. We 
occupy a position midway between the close of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the twentieth. It is a position not 
only favourable to observation, but inviting it. At such a time, to 
a contemplative mind the past rises to view, as it were, unbidden; 
and the future, with almost equal facility, shapes itself, to the 
eye of the imagination, into a picture approximating, less or more, 
to the solemn realities which the coming years and ages shall 
evolve. 

2. The present age has a character all its own. No times were 
ever more original, marked, and peculiar, than the times in which 
our lot is cast. Their leading characteristic is,—earnestness, move- 
ment, action, vitality, positiveness. Every day almost is teeming 
with great events; events having a positive and marked influence 
upon the destinies of our race. Negatives have no place in these 
stirring times. It is an age of steam, of electricity, of haste, of 
prodigious movement and significance. Its best type is its own 
greatest and most wonderful invention,—the magnetic telegraph. 

3. In a survey of this nature, it is important, that we do not 
confine our observations within too narrow a field. The range of 
vision should be broad and comprehensive. ‘“ Remove the diadem,” 
says the Lord of hosts, by the mouth of his prophet, “remove the 
diadem, and take off the crown: this shall not be the same: exalt 
him that is low, and abase him that is high. I will overturn, overturn, 
overturn it; and it shall be no more, until he come whose right it is; 
and I will give it him.” This passage is based upon a principle, 
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elsewhere expressly affirmed in the word of God, viz., that “the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever 
he will.” He, therefore, who would obtain a just view of the signs 
of the times, must not limit his inquiries to the Church and the affairs 
of religion: but must extend them to all the departments of human 
activity; to all that is occurring among men; and to the whole 
world of nature. All the schemes of ambition, all the enterprises 
of trade, all the revolutions of empires, all the discoveries of science, 
all the inventions of art, all the refinements of learning, all the 
projects, doings, and aspirings of men, of whatever name or kind, 
fulfil the counsel and reveal the purpose of the Most High, as truly 
as what occurs in the kingdom of grace, and within the enclosure 
of the Church. 

In the prosecution of our main design, we now proceed to inquire 
into the signs of the times, as they manifest themselves in the world 
of nature, the world of science and art, the world of learning, the 
political world, and the religious world. 

In the department of nature the proofs of the divine bounty 
and goodness are manifold and abundant. Doubtless, death is 
busy in our age, as he has been in all that have gone before 
it, and will be in all that shall follow it. He is continually 
striking down his victims with unrelenting and resistless hand; 
and fatal epidemics prevail from time to time in different 
quarters of the globe. Nevertheless, famines, earthquakes, pes- 
tilences, the sea and the winds roaring, and men’s hearts failing 
them for fear, unwonted and fearful sights, blood and fire, and vapour 
of smoke, the sun darkened, the stars falling, and the moon rolling 
through the heavens an ocean of blood,—these are not the signs of 
our times. The elements are at peace with each other. The earth 
brings forth abundantly for man and beast. And not only is her soil 
more prolific, and her harvests richer than at any preceding period, 
but, obedient to the behests of human ingenuity and skill, she is 
revealing to the knowledge and yielding up to the use of man stores 
of wealth and happiness, new, strange, wonderful, and inexhaustible. 

In the world of science and art an amazing scene opens upon 
our view. Here the activity of the human mind, during the last 
half-century, has been most conspicuously displayed. Here its 
achievements have been signal and splendid beyond all precedent, 
throwing all previous ones completely into the shade, and conducting 
the world to the verge of new triumphs, still more comprehensive 
and wonderful. The most enlightened nations of antiquity—Egypt. 
Greece, and Rome—knew no such day as this for invention and dis- 
covery. In the monuments of mere taste—architecture, sculpture 
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painting—we must, perhaps, acknowledge their superiority; but 
in science and the useful arts, in all that contributes to the progress 
of man and the purposes of human happiness, at what an im- 
measurable distance were they behind us! 

The strides which science has made within the present century 
are, indeed, gigantic. Nearly all of what are called the natural 
sciences, as distinguished from the mathematical and moral sciences, 
have been born within the memory of men now living. And it 
would be incredible, if it were not a matter of known certainty, that 
such a vast multitude of facts as now compose the body of these 
sciences should have been observed, classified, and marked with so 
much precision, within such a short period of time. 

But the laws of science, however wonderful or brilliant, do not 
strike the general mind as powerfully as the applications of science 
to mechanical improvements and the various arts of life. Here the 
results are tangible and visible; and while they are, on this account, 
level to every body’s apprehension, they produce such prodigious 
changes in practical life, that they affect almost everybody’s interest. 
Let us. glance at some of these applications. The name of labour- 
saving, time-saving, and expense-saving machines is legion. The 
number of patents issued at Washington within the present century 
is over fifteen thousand; and every year adds largely to the amount. 
The increase is in a constantly accelerated ratio. Almost everything 
is now done, in whole or in part, by machinery. Books are printed 
and bound, cloth is woven, fields are ploughed and reaped, boards are 
planed, grain is thrashed, corn is planted, wood is sawed, merchandise 
is transported, bricks are made, clothes are sewed, bread is kneaded, 
clocks are constructed, and a thousand other processes performed, by 
machinery. In spinning cotton, one man, with the aid of machinery, 
can perform the work of twenty-five thousand under the old hand 
system. Chloroform and sulphuric ether now suspend all sensibility 
to pain during the most difficult and protracted surgical operations. 
The sun is employed as a painter of pictures, transferring, in a mo- 
ment of time, to imperishable tablets, the manifold scenes and objects 
of nature, and the minutest lineament® of those who are dear to us. 

But it is in the domain of commerce that science has achieved 
her proudest triumphs. ‘The steamboat and the railroad are but of 
yesterday; yet have they already revolutionized the business and 
the opinions of the world. There are thousands of persons now 
living whose memory runs back beyond the time when Robert Fulton 
made his first experimental trip in a steamer on the Hudson River. 
That was only in 1807; and what mountains of ridicule were heaped 
upon the projector! And now what do we see? All rivers, lakes, 
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inland seas, and the ocean itself, covered with steam-vessels. Two 
thousand steamers are plying American waters; one thousand, 
-British waters; and several thousand more, the waters of continental 
Europe. The railroad is of still later invention Indeed, it is 
scarcely a quarter of a century since it came into use at all. And 
now “the entire surface of Europe and North America is reticulated 
with networks of iron, on which iron-ribbed and flame-breathing 
monsters whirl enormous loads of freight and vast multitudes of 
passengers, with the rapidity of the bird’s flight.” Two years ago 
the amount of capital invested in railroads finished or in pro- 
cess of construction was estimated at twenty-five hundred millions 
of dollars. And what astonishing results have followed! At the close 
of the last century, with the exception of a few military roads, 
inherited from the Romans, or built by Napoleon, there were no 
roads in Europe that deserved the name. It was almost as bad as 
in the days of Shamgar and Jael, when “the highways were unoc- 
cupied, and the travellers walked through byways.” One Arthur 
Young, “actually measured ruts four feet deep,” and “passed three 
carts broken down within three miles of execrable memory.” Such a 
thing as internal trade, except by means of inland seas and the larger 
rivers, was almost unknown. ‘The roads were impracticable for such 
purposes. Nowthe bulkiest articles are transported, atthe rate of thirty 
miles an hour, and at an expense little more than nominal, to almost 
every nook and corner of the civilized world. But a little while 
ago, the regular time for the transportation of the mail between the 
cities of New-York and Albany was eight days. Now it is only 
four hours. These statements will serve to give some little idea of 
the stupendous, though silent and peaceful revolutions, which steam 
and coal have produced, within a period commencing since the most 
of those who compose the present generation came upon the stage 
of action. 

But by far the most wonderful of all the achievements of the 
inventive genius of man is yet behind,—we mean the magnetic 
telegraph. Here we have an agent which literally annihilates space 
and time; an agent, by whiclf persons at the two extremities of a 
continent can converse with each other just as if they were sitting 
in the same parlour, and a speech delivered in the Senate of the 
United States could be read, supposing the wires to be extended 
across the continent, by a man on the shores of the Pacific as soon 
as by the President of the republic, whose residence is only at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. Quite appropriate is it, 
that the close of a half-century, signalized: by such astonishing 
progress in science, and the applications of science, should also be 
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signalized by a World’s Fair, at which the varied, and brilliant, and 
countless products of modern genius and industry are enshrined 
in a crystal palace,—itself a greater wonder than all the wonders 
it contains. 

Doubtless, great purposes in the divine plan are to be answered 
by all these discoveries, inventions, and contrivances. What those 
purposes are, in all their relations and results, we may not be able 
fully to comprehend. The entire breadth of the divine operation is 
known to God alone; yet has it a meaning open, in some degree, to 
the lowest intelligence. One plain design of Providence in all these 
things is to relieve labourers from constant and oppressive toils, and 
afford them more time for pursuits congenial to their spiritual and 
immortal nature. Another is, to remove the material barriers by 
which nations have heretofore been separated; to promote good 
neighbourhood among them; to melt all hearts into one; and so to 
hasten the reign of universal love and peace. Still another design, 
clear as the sun in a cloudless day, is to open an effectual door to 
the gospel-message in every clime, to facilitate the passage of the 
gospel heralds to their various fields of labour,—in short, to pave 
the way for the fulfilment of the prophecy that “many shall run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 

Our next inquiry relates to the signs of the times, so far as 
learning is concerned. Here our age has a character quite as 
marked and original as in any other department. It is not, 
however, in the depth and vastness of its learning, that the 
peculiarity of the present age consists. The Bacons, Hookers, 
Miltons, Souths, Baxters, Howes, Taylors, Barrows, and Owens 
of former times, have few, if any, representatives in our day. 
But what we want in depth, we more than make up in breadth. 
If the few are less learned, the masses are more enlight- 
ened. In respect to knowledge, it is an age of expansion, 
diffusion, universality. This it is which distinguishes it from all 
the other periods of time. It is the age of the free school and the 
free press; the age of the cheap book and the cheaper magazine and 
newspaper. When Dr. Franklin proposed to start a newspaper, 
his friends dissuaded him on the ground that there were two papers 
already in the country. With that deep sagacity which belonged 
to him, he replied: “ More papers will make more readers.” A great 
truth, attested by the fact, that there are now published in the 
United States about two thousand seven hundred newspapers, many 
of them with a circulation of five, ten, or twenty thousand; while 
one, “the Sunday School Advocate,” has one hundred and ten thou- 
sand subscribers; and the “ American Messenger” has a circulation 
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of two hundred thousand copies. The million are now readers. 
To satisfy so vast an intellectual craving, the press pours out its 
thousands of volumes daily. Many of these, doubtless, are 
worthless. But the great majority are not so. On the contrary, 
they embrace works of the highest value, in all the multifarious 
departments of knowledge, “issued and re-issued,” as has been said, 
“till one doubts whether the world can contain them all. Yet is 
there no cessation to the labours of the compositor and pressman; 
for what books fail to hold, is uttered in the periodical and the news- 
paper, which, like the motes in the sunbeam, fill the whole air. A 
single religious society will now send the words of John or Paul to a 
greater number of minds in seven days, than John or Paul could have 
preached to, had they preached incessantly for seven times seven 
years.” In short, the press in our age, by its prolific energy of 
production, has become a centre and source of influence mightier 
and more pervading than the world has ever seen before. 

Our fourth inquiry relates to the political world. 

And here we observe, that with the advance of human freedom, 
the world itself is advancing to its great destination of universal 
light and happiness. 


“?T is liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume.” 


Freedom, especially when combined with the higher element of Chris- 
tianity, ever hastens the development of the higher faculties of man, as 
well as the promotion of domestic refinement and happiness. Such 
freedom is the great moving power of human affairs. It is the source 
of the mightiest and sublimest efforts of human genius. It is the grand 
instrument of human advancement. Its leading characteristic is 
energy; energy, arousing the dormant strength of the masses of 
society; energy, awaking to life and action the power that sleeps in 
the peasant’s mind, the might that slumbers in the peasant’s arm. 
The grandest achievements of intellect, the noblest efforts of valour, 
the sublimest ministrations of benevolence, the richest fruits of 
human industry, that have ever illustrated and adorned the annals 
of our race, have all sprung from this principle. What was Holland, 
before she became free? ‘The minds of her people were as stagnant 
as the marshes that covered so large a portion of her soil. But 
freedom roused them to action. Freedom drew forth and warmed 
into vitality their latent and lifeless energies. Freedom bridled the 
stormy waves of the German ocean. Freedom built and manned 
the ships that poured into her lap the riches of the world. Freedom 
covered her boundless marshes with a velvet carpet, and made 
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them smile with fertility, and rejoice in abundance. Freedom made 
her seminaries fountains of light to the nations, and her statesmen, 
lawyers, and divines, the oracles of their generation. 

And what was England, before Magna Charta burst her chains 
and ended her thraldom? ‘The extinction of fires and lights, 
enjoined upon her whole realm, when 


“ The curfew toll’d the knell of parting day,” 


was an apt emblem of the darkness which shrouded the minds of 
her people. Freedom wrought for her as it did for Holland. What 
is England now? Preéminent, among the nations of Europe, in “all 
that the wise most seek to know, or the good most desire to do.” 
And we have in her advancement, as compared, for instance, with 
the stationary condition of China, a striking illustration of the power 
of the gospel, as an element of progress. Chinese peasants could 
read and write, when the princes who sat upon the throne of England 
could do neither. Since then China has made no advance, while 
England has attained a lofty height of civilization. Her name re- 
sounds in all lands; her empire encircles the globe; her keels vex 
every ocean; her influence reaches to the ends of the earth; and 
“she sits like a star on the lap of the ocean,” emitting a mild and 
healthful radiance on the surrounding darkness. Wherefore such a 
difference? Wherefore such a change in the relative position of the 
two nations? England has had the gospel; China has been without 
it. That is the whole explanation of the phenomenon. 

Let us now turn our regards to our own country, and the continent 
on which our country holds so conspicuous and prominent a position. 

In eastern fable, the world is a harp. Its strings are earth, air, 
fire, flood, life, death, and mind. At certain periods, an angel, flying 
through the midst of heaven, strikes the harp, and its vibrations are 
those mighty issues of good and evil which mark the destiny of our 
race. At one time, tempests, earthquakes, inundations, war, famine, 
and pestilence follow the mystic touch. At another, all nature is 
dressed in smiles and flowers. The earth is covered with waving 
grass and luxuriant harvests. The fields are gay with bloom. The 
air is filled with fragrance. Rich flocks and herds crown the hill- 
tops, and spread themselves out over the valleys. And laughter 
rings out its merry peals upon the glad ear of hope. 

This is the fable. The moral is obvious. The mighty tract of 
human affairs is marked by great epochs. Time is full of eras. 
Every nation has its eras,—its birth, its revolutions, its great de- 
liverances. Every family has its eras,—eventful occurrences in the 
domestic history. Every heart even has its eras,—the wedding-day, 
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the death of a dear companion or a first-born child, the last farewell 
of a departed friend. 

- The mystic harp was touched when our pilgrim fathers set foot 
on Plymouth Rock; and its quivering strings discoursed their most 
eloquent music. ‘The burden of the strain was,—human freedom ; 
human brotherhood; human rights; the sovereignty of the people; 
the supremacy of law over will; the divine right of man to govern 
himself. ‘The strain is still prolonged, in vibrations of ever-widening 
circuit. That was an era of eras. Its influence is fast becoming 
paramount throughout the civilized world. Europe feels it to her 
utmost extremities, in every sense, in every fibre, in every pulsation 
of her convulsed and struggling energies. The great birth of that 
era is practical liberty ; liberty, based on the principles of the gospel ; 
liberty, fashioned into symmetry, and beauty, and strength, by the 
moulding power of Christianity; liberty, which “ places sovereignty 
in the hands of the people, and then sends them to the Bible, that 
they may learn how to wear the crown.” What a birth! Already 
is the infant grown into a giant. Liberty, such as it exists among us, 
that is, impregnated and vivified by gospel principles, and freed from 
all corrupt and corrupting alliances with royalty, has raised this 
country from colonial bondage and insignificance to the rank of a 
leading power among the governments of earth. It has given her 
a career unparalleled for rapidity and brilliancy in all the annals of 
time. ‘The five millions of population which her territory contained 
at the beginning of this century have swelled to twenty-five millions. 
Her one million of square miles have expanded into nearly four 
millions. Her sixteen states have grown into thirty-one. Her 
navigation and commerce rival those of the oldest and most com- 
mercial nations. Her keels plough all waters. Her maritime 
means and maritime power are seen on all seas and oceans, lakes 
and rivers. The growth of her cities seems more like magic than 
reality. New-York has more than doubled her population in ten 
years. The man is still living who felled the first tree and reared 
the first log-cabin on the site of Cincinnati, and now that city contains 
one hundred and fifty thousand souls. It is larger than the ancient 
and venerable city of Bristol, in England. 

Such has been our career, and such are its results. In resources, 
present and prospective; in available talent; in popular education ; 
in religion; in practical philanthropy; in indomitable industry, to 
which obstacles are but incentives,—we would not, at this moment, 
exchange conditions with the proudest nation on the globe. We are, 
in every sense, a positive people. Negatives have no place in the 
elements either of our nature or our institutions. Every man, every 
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organization, is instinct with earnest vitalities. Science, among us, 
is in order to art; and art is the handmaid of utility. Philosophical 
speculation itself is valued only as it conducts ‘to practical issues. 
Life is a great school, in which the problems to be solved are realities, 
not abstractions. Thought, decision, action, are the grand elements 
of our character. Thus situated, and thus characterized, we cannot, 
if we would, avoid a high and momentous responsibility. Weholda 
trust of mightiest significance. We hold it in the sight of suffering and 
struggling humanity. Our example and destiny must affect millions 
of our fellow-beings in their most vital interests. The behests of 
Heaven are upon us. Let us see to it, that the trust is not betrayed 
by exalting faction over patriotism, and by giving to party what is 
due to mankind. 

When the nineteenth century opened, the United States was 
the only republic on the American continent. What astounding 
changes have since taken place in this western world! There 
is now but one country on the whole continent—the em- 
pire of Brazil—where the monarchical form of government still 
continues to prevail. All the rest, excepting Canada, in imitation 
of the United States, have, by successive throes, cast off colonial 
dependence and bondage, and, having thus redeemed a continent 
from the grasp and tyranny of foreign domination, now rejoice 
in the name, and strength, and elastic vigour, and energy of young 
republics. And there are pregnant indications that a similar destiny 
awaits the only remaining monarchy; that, ere the lapse of many 
years, the empire of Brazil will have been blotted from the map of 
America; and the imperial crown and purple, as appertaining to 
this continent, will be known only as among the things that 
were. 

Contemporaneous with these transactions on the western continent, 
great movements have been going on, and great results have been 
effected in other parts of the globe. As far back as 1787, that 
intelligent and sagacious emperor, Joseph II. of Austria, observed, 
that the American revolution had given birth to reflections on freedom. 
The fact, which the penetration of that monarch discerned at so 
early a day, now stands out, with the clearness of sunlight, to the 
observation and knowledge of the whole world. The people of 
Europe have deeply felt this influence; and their sentiments, and 
opinions, and action have been greatly modified thereby. High 
thoughts, high hopes, high aspirings have been kindled in men’s 
bosoms by the example of American freedom. During the entire 
of the half-century now closed, there has been a perpetual struggle 
on the part of power to retain and enforce its rule. Revolutionary 
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agitations have never ceased; but they burst forth with a violence, 
hitherto quite unknown, in the great crisis of 1848. Then kings fled. 
Tyrannical ministers fled. ‘The pope fled. And it seemed as if 
the whole system of aristocratic and arbitrary rule was about to fall 
into irretrievable ruin. Great was the tumult of kingdoms, deep 
calling unto deep, with responses loud and portentous. ‘There is a 
lull in the storm at present; but the tempest is not over. There is a 
suspension of the volcanic action; but the lava boils and rages, deep 
in the bowels of the fiery mountain. In due time, it will burst 
forth, and there will be an eruption of popular power that will bury 
despotism deeper far than the lava and ashes of Vesuvius entombed 
the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. We have a most sig- 
nificant token of the times, in the present condition of the 
papacy. Never before, since Luther hurled his iron gauntlet at 
the door of the Vatican, has Rome tottered and reeled as under 
the heaving of the political earthquake of 1848. The papacy, 
though not dead, is dying; and, like an expiring giant, it puts 
forth gigantic energies, even in the death-struggle. Its latest 
usurpation, the daring attempt to reéstablish its ecclesiastical rule 
and ‘cast the fetters of its worn-out superstition over gospel- 
enlightened England, is not the effect of conscious health and power, 
but rather a spasm of waning vitality. 

But American thought, American genius, American freedom 
have extended their influence far beyond the confines of European 
life and society. ‘Turkey, Egypt, Algiers, and a long belt on the 
western .coast of Africa, have felt their genial power. ‘The Sultan 
has established religious liberty by law. Persia owns the healthful 
pressure of Christian intelligence. In India, England has subjected 
to her laws, and is bringing under the power of her civilization, an 
empire of one hundred and fifty millions. She has unbolted the 
gates of the celestial empire, and thrown open to all the agencies 
of Christian benevolence a population of three hundred and sixty 
inillions of souls. She has discovered, and peopled, and blessed with 
gospel light and institutions, the vast island, or, more properly, 
continent, of Australia. The wild Indians of America, the roving 
hunters and herdsmen of Asia, the imbruted savages of Africa, the 
cannibal barbarians of Polynesia, and the stolid and changeless 
dwellers in the flowery land, fenced round as they have hitherto been 
by an adamantine wall of prejudice, have all been breathed upon 
by the influences of a higher life. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, there are two other signs 
of the times which deserve a distinct, though it must be a brief, 
notice. One is the growth, power, and character of the Russian 
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empire; the other, the swelling floods of foreign immigration con- 
tinually pouring into this country. 

Russia, as a European power, started into being nearly contem- 
poraneously with the United States. Her growth has been quite as 
rapid. The elements of her power are,—a territory covering a full 
seventh of the earth’s surface; a population of fifty-four millions ; 
a standing army of one million well-disciplined soldiers; a vast 
military and commercial marine; extensive manufactures; inex- 
haustible resources of wealth; the most ambitious hopes and aspir- 
ings; and, last though not least, the bounding Vigour and elasticity 
of a youthful existence. She is the leading power of the old world. 
She dictates the policy of most of the European cabinets. As to 
her government, she is the impersonation of despotism. She centres 
all authority in a single head, all power in a singlearm. The whole 
virus of European absolutism is distilled and concentrated in her. 
There must be some great design of Providence in this. Mr. Godwin 
has made a rational conjecture as to what it is; viz., that by the 
defeat of a single power, when the fulness of the time for Russia’s 
fall has come, tyranny might be extinguished forever, blotted by a 
single blow from the face of the whole earth. 

We have mentioned immigration into this country as another 
pregnant token of the times. Famine, oppression, and political 
disturbances at home, and the inviting prospects held out by these 
climes of the setting sun, are rapidly draining the old world of its 
superabundant population. Within the last ten years, nearly three 
millions of British subjects have transferred their home to our shores, 
and their allegiance to our government. From Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Hungary, the emigration has 
been, during the same period, unwontedly great. ‘The stream 
continues to flow steadily, with a constantly widening sweep and 
accelerated force. This stream is already beginning to be met by 
a contrary current setting towards the shores of the Pacific, now 
our western boundary, from the isles of the ocean and the countries 
of eastern Asia. So numerous are the immigrants from China, that 
they have erected fn idol-temple in San Francisco, the first that 
ever polluted American soil. 

From this rapid survey of the signs of the times in the political 
world, it is manifest, that Providence is teeming with great designs, 
that the future is pregnant with stupendous and beneficent events. 
“The world is opening to receive a Christian civilization, by which 
the process of universal redemption will be rapidly consummated.” 
Our last inquiry relates to the domain of the Church. 

In glancing at this department of our subject, we are constrained 
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to exclaim, “ What hath God wrought! How wonderful are his 
signs!” Great are the changes that have been wrought, and the 
results that have been achieved, within the last fifty years. Until 
a few years before the opening of the present century, no sect of 
Christians had sent out missionaries ‘to the heathen, except the 
Moravians. No Bible, tract, or missionary societies were in existence. 
An infidel press was busy in scattering its pestilent productions far 
and wide; and the poison of infidelity had distilled its venom deep 
into the vitals of society, corrupting the very fountains of social 
virtue. No bow of promise in respect to the heathen world had as 
yet appeared in the spiritual heavens. The cities of northern Africa 
were nests of pirates. Her long line of western coast was a mere 
hunting-ground of slaves. The British East India Company refused 
to let a single missionary set foot on the soil of India. Walls of 
adamant shut out the heralds of the cross from China, from Japan, 
from Turkey, from Persia, and from the territories of the papacy. 
Few of the languages spoken on the islands of the sea, the continent 
of ‘Africa, and by the various tribes of American Indians, had ever 
been reduced to writing; and they were all scanty in terms fitted to 
convey the truths of the gospel to the mind. ‘The written languages 
of Asia were but little if any better suited to such a purpose. The 
Bible was translated into scarcely one of them. Such were some 
of the obstacles and discouragements in the way of missionary efforts 
for the conversion of the heathen. 

But what a change! Almost the entire globe is now freely open 
to missionary labour. The spirit of intolerance is chained. There 
is no beheading and no burning for religious opinions in any quarter 
of the earth. Christ crucified can be everywhere preached in safety. 
The chief of the Ottoman empire now protects and honours 
the faith which once he destroyed, since he sees it bringing 
forth abundantly the fruits of righteousness. “Scarcely an 
evangelical denomination exists that has not its society for giving 
the gospel to the heathen. ‘The missionaries of these societies are 
found over the whole world: in our western wilds; on the islands 
of the sea; in Labrador and Greenland; far towards the centre of 
Africa, as well as along its extended coasts; dotting with their 
stations the Ottoman empire and Southern Asia; and gaining a 
foothold on the sides of China. They are already numbered by 
thousands. Everywhere churches are springing up. Those among 
the heathen who call upon the name of the Lord are hundreds of 
thousands. In one instance, that of the Sandwich Islands, a nation 
has been created. More than two hundred versions of the Bible 
have been made and circulated. When a language had not been 
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written, its fleeting sounds, as they issued from the tongue, were 
caught and fixed; its laws determined; and at length, after incredible 
pains, they to whom written words had been a matter of greatest 
astonishment, were able to read, in the tongue in which they were 
born, the wonderful works of God.” 

At the beginning of the present century, there were not four 
millions of copies of the Bible on the globe. Since then more than 
thirty millions of copies have been issued by Bible societies alone, a 
greater number than had been issued in all preceding ages, since the 
invention of printing; and these are over and above the millions 
that have been published by private enterprise. When the century 
opened, the Scriptures had been printed in languages spoken by 
about two hundred millions of people; now they have been published 
in languages spoken by the great majority of all the dwellers on earth’s 
isles and continents. 

Such are the signs of the times in the department of the Church. 
The world lies open for the reception of the gospel, and a great 
highway has been cast up for spreading the knowledge of salvation 
to the utmost limits of human abode. The benevolent institutions 
of the Church are sending out their agents by thousands, and causing 
a wonderful increase of knowledge. Steam-presses are scattering 
the words of life far and near, in every direction, thick as autumnal 
leaves. ‘The corrupting alliances of religion with worldly pomp and 
power are giving way. ‘The crescent is no longer a fitting emblem 
of the Moslem faith; for its moon is on the wane. The papal 
superstition, which has degraded Christianity almost to a level with 
paganism, and the idolatries of paganism itself, are sinking into 
decrepitude together. The papacy, which flourished in the darkness, 
is confounded by the blaze of day; and false religions, the most 
venerable for their antiquity, the most deeply-seated in the hearts of 
men, and the most strongly entrenched in their prejudices, are melt- 
ing away before the genial warmth of a better faith. Even in India, 
the great stronghold of idolatry, a moral revolution is in silent 
progress, which is shaking the system of Hindooism, blotting out its 
darker features, and introducing into it more liberal and enlightened 
elements. ‘The star of hope for the benighted nations shines brighter, 
and peers higher above the horizon, than ever it has done before. 
In short, all things seem tending to one grand consummation, when 
the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever; when the 
whole earth shall become a great temple, whence prayer and praise 
shall ascend to the universal Father from the hearts of all his children. 
Well may our hearts exult in these bright tokens of coming glory, 
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as they catch a portion of that joy which swelled the hearts of the 
eastern sages, when, on leaving Jerusalem for Bethlehem, they saw 
the star that guided them to the spot where the infant Redeemer 
was cradled. 

The signs of the times, as thus developed, lay upon us solemn 
duties and inspire cheering hopes. We proceed to unfold both the 
one and the other. 

Here we observe, first, that the signs of the times point to a great 
duty incumbent upon us, as American patriots. It was a celebrated 
saying of Archimedes, that, if he had a fulcrum for his lever, 
he could move the world. The dream of the ancient philo- 
sopher is the realization of our youthful republic. Standing 
upon the soil of freedom, and using the lever of Christian civili- 
zation, we have a place whereon, and a power wherewith, not 
only to move the world but to transform it from a desolate wilder- 
ness into the garden of the Lord, covering it with the light of truth 
and the beauty of holiness. There are two principles, American 
principles we may call them in a preéminent sense, which may be 
made to mould and sway the destinies of this earth. These prin- 
ciples are popular constitutional government and universal Christian 
education. If we are true to our position and the trust which it 
involves, these principles will move on, with a constantly increasing 
momentum, till they shall have completed the circuit. of the earth, 
dropping everywhere, in their course, the inestimable blessings of 
truth, liberty, virtue, refinement, and happiness. Such is our mission 
as a nation; such the part assigned us by Providence in the great 
work of improving human affairs. Our path is straight onward, 
and as clearly defined to the view as the milky girdle of the heavens 
in a cloudless night. We must stand by the constitution of our 
country. If that perish, our happiness perishes with it; the hopes 
that now swell the hearts of millions of our race are extinguished ; 
the sublime enterprises of Christian philanthropy are arrested; and 
the chariot-wheels of the gospel, that are now rolling on to the 
conquest of a world, are stopped, turned back, and made to recede 
far within the line to which they have already advanced. We must 
stand by the laws of our country, frowning upon those sentiments of 
revolutionary violence which have of late been so freely proclaimed 
from various quarters. We must stand by the rulers of our country, 
honouring them as the ministers of God to us for good. We must 
stand by the schools of our country, multiplying and purifying these 
fountains of knowledge. We must imbibe the spirit, and pray 
the prayers, and live the life of Christ; for then are we the best 
citizens when we are the best Christians. A free government, a 
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free gospel, a free education, an open Bible, a reverence for law, and 
an enlightened, earnest, active piety,—these are the appropriate, 
the vitalizing elements of American institutions and American 
character. To give them a broader development and a higher 
activity is the paramount duty of American citizenship. 

We observe, secondly, that one of the signs of the times, noticed 
above, involves a duty which presses with great force on American 
Christians,—we refer to the foreign immigration, which is pouring, 
like the tides of the ocean, upon our shores. The oppressed and 
stifled millions of Europe are rushing to this new land of promise, 
to breathe the air of hope and freedom. A stream of Asiatic and 
Polynesian immigration has already begun to set towards our terri- 
tories on the Pacific coast. We may not be able, and probably are 
not able, to comprehend all that God intends by this movement; 
for his purposes, in whatever he does, stretch forward into eternity, 
and spread themselves out over his illimitable empire. Yet there is 
a meaning in it that we can understand. We may not know enough 
for curiosity ; but we know enough for duty. Our cravings may not be 
satisfied by what we see; but our conscience is bound by it. To these 
strangers from such a multitude of strange lands we owe many and 
solemn duties. The first is a Christian welcome to our shores, 
a Christian care for their bodily comfort, and a Christian solicitude 
for their spiritual welfare. Then we owe them the blessings of a 
Christian press,—the Bible, the tract, the religious newspaper, and 
the volume breathing the gentle spirit and freighted with the living 
words of Christ. Next we are under obligation—God has laid this 
obligation upon us by sending them here—to provide a body of 
devoted missionaries, who may preach to them the story of the cross 
in the various languages wherein they were born. We owe their 
children a Christian education. Every proper inducement ought to 
be held out, and every proper effort made to bring them into the 
common school and the Sabbath school, where they may be taught 
to practise the duties of citizenship here, and to aspire to the 
privileges of a higher citizenship above. 

For ourselves, we do not share in the fears felt by many on 
account of the influx of foreigners. We do not believe that our 
institutions are thereby endangered. On the contrary, we feel 
thankful to the sovereign Disposer of all good, that we have a 
country which is the true Bethesda, a house of mercy for the 
suffering of all lands. It is true, they come here deeply igno- 
rant, but they come that they may be enlightened. It is so 
much work brought to our own doors, without the labour and 
expense of seeking it elsewhere. Lessons of wisdom are here 
Fourtn Series, Vou. V.—28 
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imparted to them, which neither they would have been so apt to learn, 
nor we so earnest to teach, if they had stayed at home. When they 
’ become fellow-citizens with us, we must instruct them. ‘The penalty 
of neglect is our own ruin. Either we must give the truth to them, 
or we must lose it ourselves. Thus to all the other motives impelling 
us to seek their enlightenment and conversion there is superadded 
the powerful one of self-interest. 

But we believe that Providence has a higher end in view than the 
benefit which these emigrants receive here. There is an incidentin the 
early history of the Church which is highly instructive in this connex- 
ion. At the wonderful effusion of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, 
there were present, and among the converts, persons from all parts 
of the civilized world. These, when they returned to their respective 
homes, carried the story of the cross to the ends of the earth. So 
it may be, so it probably will be, in this case. God has sent these 
“sons of the stranger” to school in this western hemisphere, to 
learn our religion, Jaws, and institutions; that, when the door is 
opened in providence, they may carry these blessings back to their 
father-lands. 

We observe, thirdly, that the signs of the times call for a higher 
type of Christian character, for a more active, stirring, laborious 
piety, than the exigencies of the Church have heretofore demanded. 
The essentials of personal religion must ever be the same; but they 
will manifest themselves variously, according to the varying circum- 
stances in which they may be placed. When war is at our doors, 
when pestilence is marching through the land, when famine is piling 
its dead in our streets, when the fires of persecution are raging, 
when death is in the dwelling, the behaviour of a Christian is dif- 
ferent, and ought to be different, from what it is under circumstances 
the reverse of all this. So the aspect of the times will modify the 
bearing of the Christian. The colour of the age, so to speak, will tinge 
the piety of the age. The Puritans of the age of Baxter were men 
of deep religious feeling, and acted up to their convictions, as much 
as men ever did. But we must not ask how much the Christians 
of that age gave for the conversion of the heathen, in order to judge 
how much the Christians of this age ought to give; for the conversion 
of the heathen was then scarcely thought of. ‘Two thousand godly 
ministers were then driven from their pulpits, and they retired to 
their closets to write books; for which God be praised. If the 
same thing should happen to-morrow, the sun does not shine upon 
the-regions which would not resound with their voices, before he had 
completed another annual revolution. 

To know, then, what is the particular phase of Christian character 
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which God would have us wear, it is only necessary to inquire, 
“What are the signs of the times? What is the spirit of the age? 
What do passing events foretoken?” If, then, it should now be asked, 
in the words of the prophet, “ Watehman, what of the night?” The 
answer is furnished by the same divine book, “ 'The morning cometh.” 
Yes, the time of rest, the promised Sabbath, is approaching. The 
millennial era is casting its goodly shadow before. And no other times 
have ever portended the millennium. The apostolic age, glorious as its 
signs were, didnot. That age could not give the Bible to the whole 
world; and without a general diffusion of the word of God, as 
experience has shown, there cannot be much stability of religious 
doctrine. Hence the ten centuries of darkness which afflicted the 
Church—a darkness nearly as deep as that of the paganism out of 
which she had emerged. ‘The signs of the Reformation times did not 
promise the millennium. ‘The idolatries in the Church gave the 
reformers too much trouble to leave them much time to think of the 
idolatries out of it. The pagan world was then almost as much 
unknown as if it had belonged to another planet. The Scriptures 
had been translated into but few of the languages of earth. The 
means of intercourse between distant places were limited. Convey- 
ance was slow, cumbrous, expensive, and perilous. There were no 
facilities for multiplying Bibles, tracts, and religious books. Indeed, 
few had then been written, except by monks and schoolmen; the 
former, silly legends of pretended saints; the latter, finespun and 
ponderous metaphysical treatises. Nobly, and with unrivalled ability, 
did the reformers do battle against the errors and absurdities of 
popery ; but to usher in the millennium was not their mission. That 
is an honour reserved for our times; a laurel, with which the Church 
of the nineteenth century shall encircle her brow, if she do not prove 
recreant to herself and her God. 

It is a blessed privilege to live in this age,—an age of such 
high and glorious promise. Better to live now than to have been 
attendants upon the personal ministry of Christ. Better to live 
now than in the millennium itself; since we may share in the glory 
of hastening its approach. But the spirit of the millennium must 
breathe upon us, or we shall do little towards promoting the coming of 
the millennium. The piety of the Puritans, the piety of the reformers, 
the piety even of the apostolic age, is not the piety which the present 
times demand. We want a giving piety; a missionary piety; a 
piety that feels as Christ felt, and acts as Christ acted, and prays 
as Christ prayed; a piety that is ready to forsake kindred, home, 
and country, and go far hence among the Gentiles. We want 
missionary merchants, missionary farmers, missionary mechanics, 
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missionary lawyers, and missionary physicians, as well as missionary 
preachers. We do not mean simply men of these callings to go to 
' heathen lands; but men in all the walks of life, who, here at home, 
will plan, and work, and live, with the sole end in view of accumulating 
means to carry forward the benevolent operations of theday. There 
are some such. But the number ought to be greatly increased. 
Increased did we say? The Church of Christ, in these days, should 
contain none who do not act on this principle. A Christian ought 
to be a follower of Christ; and for what end did Jesus live but the 
salvation of the world? The furtherance of the gospel, the con- 
version of the world,—this is the one grand pursuit, which all 
Christians ought now to propose to themselves. Behold the spirit, 
the manner of life, and the end, which become the Church of the 
living God in the present age. Behold the spirit, and imbibe it. 
Behold the manner of life, and conform to it. Behold the end, and 
pursue it. 

There is, indeed, a constant demand upon Christians to live for 
the promotion of His cause who redeemed them with his blood. 
But as surely as the heavens do rule in **~ affairs of men, this claim 


presses at the present day, with redoubled t.. » upon the conscience ° 


of the Church, enforced by those signal opera ~s of the divine 
hand which mark the current century. Let this cvasideration stir 
us up to an equally signal exemplification of the power of godli- 
ness. “This is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.” Faith enables us to devote our life to the good 
of those whom we know only as redeemed by the blood of 
Christ. Faith emboldens us to assail forms of error and of sin, 
hoary with age, and entrenched in prejudices firm as the lasting 
hills. Faith gives us heart to toil on, and die in hope, even with 
the darkness of midnight still resting on the mountains; how much 
more, when the golden light of the millennial morn is seen shooting 
above the spiritual horizon. Faith has a might which is infinite, 
for the strength of omnipotence is hers; and eternity will vindicate 
her claim to it. 

The most exalted and animating hopes are inspired by a survey 
of the signs of the times. We do but give utterance to the honest 
conviction of our judgment in expressing the opinion, that, if the 
whole Christian Church would come up to the mark of duty, if 
Christendom itself were thoroughly christianized, there is talent 
enough, wealth enough, and numbers enough, to accomplish the 
evangelization of the globe within the present century. We cannot 
but give a momentary indulgence to the pleasing dream that all 
Christians will open their hearts fully to the influence of the signs 
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of the times. Assuming that this will be so, our thoughts bound 
forward to meet the men who shall stand in the pulpits of the earth 
on the first Sabbath of the next century. What a vision of glory 
bursts upon our eye, and ravishes our soul! The light that shines 
from Zion’s hill is streaming all around. The dominion of Buddha, 
throughout all the wide realms where his sceptre once bore sway, 
has been superseded by the dominion of the Prince of peace. The 
shasters of Brahminism have been exchanged for the oracles of the 
true God. The hundred thousand deities of the Hindoo pantheon, 
with all the other idols of the nations, have been banished from 
under the heavens; their temples are fallen; and their worship is 
perished. ‘The vision that filled the prophetic eye of the psalmist, 
when he saw Ethiopia stretching out her hands unto God, is-accom- 
plished; and the breathings of a new and higher life stir the soul 
of the whole African continent. The horrors of the middle passage 
are known only in history. ‘The thousand islands of the Pacific 
have heard and embraced the news of a crucified Redeemer. ‘The 
false prophet of the Moslem faith has fled abashed before the true 
prophet of the Christian faith. ‘The man of sin has filled up the 
measure of his iniquities, and has sunk beneath the floods of divine 
wrath, to appear no more forever. The blindness of the Jews is ended 
in their cordial reception of Jesus of Nazareth. The eyes of a 
pantheistic philosophy, and an infidel science, have been couched ; 
and they now see and own their God. The crimson banner of war 
is furled; his bloody footprints are eraszi; the trumpet of carnage 
is hushed; and the chariot of conquest is burnt in the fire. The 
abundance of the sea—not only the isles which gem its shining 
bosom, but the riches, power, and glory of commerce—have been 
converted unto God. In every region of the globe the spires of 
Christian temples leap exulting to the skies. The worship of this 
Sabbath—the first in the year 1900—begins on the shores of eastern 
Asia in the crowded cities of China, Japan, and Australia. The 
strain, swelled by hundreds of millions of voices, traverses the broad 
expanse of the eastern hemisphere; leaps across the Atlantic wave ; 
rolls onward, as the hours advance, till it mingles with the murmurs 
of the Pacific Ocean; is caught and repeated by the dwellers in the 
sea; and is prolonged from isle to isle, and from group to group, 
till it fairly completes the circuit of the globe; and the sublime words 
of the Christian poet are fulfilled, that 


“Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round.” 


To this consummation all prophecy points; to this all things are 
now visibly tending. The glorious jubilee may not be so near at 
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hand as we have supposed; but it will surely come. The future is 
full of sublime promise ;—to the Father of all ages we may commit 
that future with a serene and unfaltering courage. Out of Zion, 
the perfection of beauty, God will shine; and the Redeemer, 
appearing in his glory to reign over a ransomed world, shall wear 
the crown of his millennial kingdom. When the Judge of quick and 
dead shall sit upon the great white throne, and reality shall have 
taken the place of seeming, to have contributed but a single prayer 
to that result, to have swelled by the addition of two mites the 
charity which has borne the lifeboat of the cross to the stranded 
and perishing nations, to have bestowed a draught of cold water 
upon a weary missionary panting at his work beneath an equatorial 
sun, will be accounted a higher honour, and will meet a better 
reward, than to have returned from the conquest of a world with 
garments rolled in blood, and followed by the shouts of applauding 
millions, 
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Father Reeves, the Methodist Class-Leader : a Brief Account of Mr. William Reeves, 
Thirty-four Years a Class-Leader in the Wesleyan Methodist Society, Lambeth. 
By Epwarp Corperoy. 18mo., pp. 160. New-York: Carlton & Phillips. 1853. 












Iy the winter of 1808, a poor young countryman found his way to 
Lambeth Chapel, London. He listened to the message to the Church 
of Laodicea, opened his heart to the word, and determined to lead a 
new life. ‘The record of that life is given in the book named at the 
head of this article——one of the richest of those “annals of the 
poor” which illustrate so beautifully the history of Methodism as 
of Christianity. The story of his early life and conversion is told 
in a simple autobiography, which forms the second chapter of the 
volume; and much of what follows is made up from manuscript 
records left behind him by the good old man. The whole history 
shows how a single aim can give energy and even glory to the 
humblest life; how a determination to do the nearest duty can make 
out of an artisan, toiling for his daily bread from youth to hoary 
age, an apostolic missionary of religion. Mr. Reeves was, through i 
life, a journeyman coach-maker, who probably never earned more ; 
than eight dollars a week—in most of his best days rarely more i 
than seven—and who yet p 


“always maintained a comfortable though frugal home; always sustained 
according to his ability the institutions of Methodism; saved a trifle for old 
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age; and late in life records rejoicingly, ‘that the Lord blessed him in soul 
and body, in basket and in store,’ and ‘ had indeed led him into green pastures, 
and beside still waters, and had given him all he required.’”—P. 25. 


In 1818 he was made a class-leader, and it was in that service 
that his capacity for usefulness was specially developed. One of his 
first manifestations of zeal and faith took the form of self-denial :— 


“ A few years after the appointment of Mr. Reeves as a leader, his classes 
were largely increased: then came a time of trial. 

“ He found that working ‘ from six o’clock in the morning to eight at night,’ 
left his ‘ time to visit the sick and the absent members too short. He felt 
called upon to make sacrifices: his faith in God’s promises was put to the test, 
for to secure the time he required he must give up six to seven shillings per 
week. But by faith in God and from love to souls he did it: here is his own 
account of the conflict and the triumph :— 

“*T felt it my duty to sacrifice much more of my time for the Lord, to look 
after the little flock, so that they be not lost or wander back; and now the 
enemy and carnal reason (who ever stand united to prevent if possible any of 
God’s dear children, however mean, from doing the will of their heavenly Fa- 
ther) began to set me a reasoning thus: “ Why, you will soon begin to grow 
old; you are now much afflicted in body, your club is broken up, and it is sin- 
ful not to provide for your own household before sickness and old age; and 
you know it would be a grief to your mind as long as you live to be a burden 
to the Church of Christ; and besides, six or seven shillings is a large sum to 
sacrifice; and your Christian friends will think you have been a very lazy 
man.” These, and a great number of such like vain thoughts flowed into my 
mind for several days; but I took them all into my closet, and, like Hezekiah, 
I spread them before my heavenly Father, and prayed him to make his blessed 
will known to me, and by the strength of divine grace enable me to do it. 

“¢ And, glory be to God, who is ever standing ready to hear a poor sinner’s 
prayer, he soon made his will known to me by the power of his Holy te 
convincing poor sinners of sin, and manifesting to them his pardoning love 
when I went to visit the sick; and so he increased the number of our classes. 
Thus I went on trusting in the mercy of the Lord Jesus for about twenty 

ears.’ 

mE A poor mechanic sacrificing six to seven shillings per week that he might 
give the time to the Lord, is an act of faith and devotion rarely performed, 
and is worthy the consideration of men of superior social position, who will 
willingly give a subscription to a benevolent object, in order to do good by 
proxy, but who shun personal service., ‘ Obedience is better than sacrifice ;’ 
a subscription costs a rich man little, and it is not clear from Scripture that 
anything short of personal devotion to the cause of God will be accepted by 
Him who has said, ‘ Occupy till I come.’”—Pp. 27-29. 


Father Reeves was a model class-leader. At the church he would 
watch for penitents and invite them to attend class; indeed, he felt 
it to be his duty to seek members, not to wait till they sought him. 
He “ deemed it almost essential to the life and spiritual health of a 
class that penitents should be constantly brought in.” A friend 
writes :— 


“T think it must have been about the year 1834 that my acquaintance with 
the deceased grew to an intimacy. My presence at week-night preaching, 
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and the mponeny a Pane paperneing: attracted his attention. He would 
intercept my departure from the chapel, or vestry; the aisle, pew, form, or 
doorway were the points of contact. e expediency of meeting in class had 
‘not presented itself forcibly to my mind, and a repugnance to such a step was 
for a period decisive. His grand object, my personal salvation, appeared to 
him more certain if external communion were secured. With patient love, 
unwearied diligence, and great forbearance, in season and (1 often then 
thought) out of season, did he invite, reason with, and exhort me to that de- 
cisive point. 

“Tt was in his mind a demonstrated fact, that the turning point of moral 
and religious history would be found just at that juncture where resolve was 
taken for visible Church union or the converse. It was this that caused him 
to esteem the class-meeting of the highest value; here, he would observe, ‘an 
individual draws the line of demarcation between the world and his adopted 
choice. He makes a new election of friends, pursuits, and interests.’ ””"—Pp. 
59-61. 


This is the true Methodist and Christian doctrine—far different 
from the new-fangled notion prevalent in some quarters, that none 
but persons professing conversion should be admitted to class-mem- 
bership. As a class-leader, Mr. Reeves excelied not only in the 
minor virtues of punctuality and readiness, but also in the funda- 
mental one of having a just conception of the responsibilities and 
duties of his office as a subordinate pastor in the Church of Christ. 
When a new member came into the class, the good leader at once 
sought his confidence and affection, and never rested until the evi- 
dences of conversion and growth in grace were manifest. And, as 
many of his members were gathered from the world, and were almost 
entirely ignorant of the doctrines of the gospel, he became to them 
an earnest and diligent catechist, teaching them continually, out of 
the Holy Scriptures, the way of salvation. 


“He was not satisfied until each member could for himself prove from Scrip- 
ture every doctrine he professed, and quote from Scripture the warrant for 
each promise on the fulfilment of which he relied. 

“The brother who has had charge of this class since Father Reeves’s de- 
cease, fully bears out the statement, that the members generally are well- 
grounded in Scriptural proof of all our doctrines, and can give, in the terms 
of Scripture, a reason for the hope that is in them. No wonder: for their 
leader, fearful of conventional phrases,—fearful of the commonplaces of 
Methodism being put instead of heartfelt experience,—-adopted, some years 
ago, the plan—several times renewed—of setting apart a Sunday, on which 
every member should search for and read a text descriptive ‘ of his or her 
own state or present experience.’ ”—Pp. 66, 67. 


In furtherance of the same object he would often convert the ordi- 
nary class-meeting into a Bible-class, giving his members a month 
to prepare for the subject. Nor was this all. 1t often happened, as 
Father Reeves was ever at work among the poor, that he brought 
into his classes men of middle-age, and even old persons, who knew 
not how to read. What was to be done with such? Might they 
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not be left to hear the word of God from others, instead of enduring 
the toil of learning to read it for themselves ?” 


“By no means. ‘ We teach them,’ says this admirable leader, ‘by their 
children that were taught in the Sunday school, and we set apart a Sunday 
for them to read a portion of Holy Scripture to us, to hear how they improve, 
and to stimulate others to learn.’ 

“And thus many a new convert, but an old man, has evidenced the gen- 
uineness of the religious change wrought in him, by toiling through verse 
after verse, chapter after chapter, till he has been able to read before his class- 
mates the story of the cross. 

“The subjoined, rather lengthened but important extract, will show how he 
managed to turn such an occasion into a means of instruction :— 

“*« Hymn 87, page 88, to commence the meeting. 

“We set apart this day (instead of meeting the class in the ordinary man- 
ner) to read the sacred Scriptures; and especially that those may read who 
did not know a letter when they began to meet in class; but now, glory be to 
God, they can read any chapter in the New Testament well. We do this 
especially for the encouragement of those who are now meeting with us who 
cannot read, that they may see the benefit and joy there is in reading the word 
of God for ourselves, and may be provoked to learn. 

“¢], William Reeves, am the oldest member of the class, and I could not 
read a chapter in the word of God when I was converted; but now, blessed 
forever be the Lord, I can say, “ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light 
unto my path.” 

“¢T shall begin by reminding myself and you, for our unspeakable comfort 
here and happiness hereafter, of the authenticity of the word of the ever 
blessed God, and the love of Jesus, and this from its own truth.’ 

“ Here brother Reeves refers extensively to the fulfilment of the prophecies 
of Scripture relating to our Saviour—prophecies delivered several hundreds 
of years before Jesus was born. Then he adds :— 

“¢T shall now read the 53d chapter of Isaiah.’ 

“ Then this verse was sung :— 


“*See, from His head, his hands, his feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down ; 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown?’ 


“ Then brother P—— was directed to read the 3d chapter of the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter, after which the class sang this verse,— 


“¢Should all the forms that men devise, 
Assault my faith with treacherous art, 
I’d call them vanity and lies, 
And bind the gospel to my heart.’ 


“¢ Now,’ says our friend, ‘as God, in so much love to us, has given us his 
dear and well-beloved Son, that we may be saved, our duty is to repent and 
believe the gospel. This is needful for all. So we find it in the word of God ; 
what is necessary for one is necessary for the whole world. Daniel ix; Jonah 
iii; Psalm li; Acts ii, 37, 38; xvi, 30, 31. 

“Then sister K 
verse was sung :—— 





was appointed to read the 51st Psalm, but first this 


“When quiet in my house I sit, 
Thy book be my companion still ; 
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My joy Thy sayings to repeat, 

Talk o’er the records of Thy will, 
And search the oracles divine, 
Till every heartfelt word be mine.’ 


“The 103d Psalm was then read. 

“¢ And now,’ continues the leader, ‘ we will remind ourselves again, that it 
is by faith alone in the precious blood of atonement that the poor, broken- 
hearted, repentant, sorrowing sinner can be justified. Romans v, 1; Romans 
ili, 21 to the end; Galatians iii; Titus iii, 5, 6; Matthew ix, 20-22; Mark v, 
28-36. Let these suffice.’ 

“ Then a verse was sung :— 


““¢The thing surpasses all my thought, 
But faithful is my Lord ; 

Through unbelief I stagger not, 
For God hath spoke the word ;’ 


and brother H—— was called upon to read the second chapter of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. 

“ After this the leader again exhorted :—‘ We would not forget to remind 
ourselves of our unspeakable privilege ; for it is the will of God, our heavenly 
Father, that we should be sanctified wholly, “ spirit, soul, and body,” and so 
be “ preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 1 Thess. 
v, 23, 24. 

“« But all the work of genuine religion, from first to last, is carried on in 
the soul by the Holy Spirit ; this, so to speak, is his department in the economy 
of our redemption. The Father is represented as originating the scheme, the 
Son executing it, and the Spirit as applying it. O then, my dear and beloved 
friends, you must see how very necessary it is, in all divine things, to have 
right knowledge of God’s holy word. How can you get on in the way to 
heaven without studying the Bible? The reason why so many turn back, 
and others get on so slowly is, because they do not study to make themselves 
acquainted with divine truth. O hear the ever-blessed Saviour’s own words : 
“ Sanctify them through Thy truth: Thy word is truth.” John xvii, 17; Ezek. 
xxxvi, 25-29; Eph. i, 13, 14; iii, 15 to the end; Eph. v, 26, 27; 1 John iv, 17, 
18; 1 Peter i, 21-23.’ 

“ The members were then called upon to sing :— 


“ «Satan, with all his arts, no more 
Me from the gospel hope shall move ; 
I shall receive the gracious power, 
And find the pearl of perfect love.’ 


“One more exhortation did the leader give--‘ Not to forget our glorious 
rest with Jesus in his everlasting kingdom; and a number of references to 
the sacred volume are made, to excite the faith of his class. Finally, brother 
K—— was called upon to read the 14th chapter of St. John, and brother 
W—— to read the 7th chapter of the Book of the Revelation. Another 


verse was sung :-— 


“*Out of great distress they came: 
Wash’d their robes by faith below, 

In the blood of yonder Lamb,— 
Blood that washes white as snow.’ 


“One more hymn, the 728th, page 656, was sung; the whole service was 


sanctified by the word of God an 


prayer, and this unique class-meeting 
separated.”——Pp. 70-77. 
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No part of this long extract could be spared. It is a striking 
illustration of the excellence of the system of Methodism. Here 
is a man who could not read a chapter in the word of God when 
he was converted—whose daily life was that of a hard-working arti- 
san—now instructing numbers of his fellows in the faith and doc- 
trines of the gospel, and training them even to read the word of 
God, and to read it intelligently. Had Isaac Taylor attended 
Father Reeves’s class for a twelve-month, he could have written a 
far more sensible and creditable chapter on “Methodist Class- 
Meetings.” 

One would think that with four classes and one hundred and sixty 
members good Father Reeves must have had work enough upon his 
hands, considering that his truly pastoral labours were superadded 
to his daily toil at the work-bench. But this was not his only field. 
The “monthly prayer-meetings” were indebted to him for the same 
prompt and punctual attendance as the class-meetings for many 
years. It was his habit to make careful preparation for these meet- 
ings: he generally read, at each of them, a brief, pointed, and prac- 
tical address of ten or fifteen minutes’ length, full of Scriptural 
wisdom. Nor were the financial interests of the Church permitted 
to suffer in his hands :— 


“He was invariably present at the weekly meeting of the stewards and 
leaders ; and as he always collected the money from his members weekly, he 
as regularly paid the amount to the stewards. The writer cannot imagine the 
attraction which would have prevented our friend from the discharge of this 
duty ; whoever else was absent, Father Reeves was in the Lambeth chapel 
vestry on Thursday evening; there he sat, always on one spot, on the left of 
the minister, his class-books ready, the addition of the last column checked by 
some younger brother, and the money in the hand waiting for the steward to 
enter it. 

* And his books are models. No blanks, or extremely few, against the mem- 
bers’ names, but either the money or a sufficient reason for absence. 

“+ He was very skilful,’ says the female friend who has previously so well 
sketched his proceedings, ‘in keeping the weekly payments straight. ‘“ Don’t 
let Satan tempt you to remain po: Satin you have got behind, and cannot 
pay up the score; come and begin afresh.” But lest this should leave room 
or laxity and indifference, in what he considered a very important duty, he 
would describe, in most glowing terms, the immense pleasure some of the “ dear 
people” felt in making sacrifice and using self-denied, as he would say, “ for the 
gospel ;” illustrating his remarks by appropriate anecdotes, and always giving 
us credit for such excellences as he desired we should possess. He woul 
never allow the false idea that religion was expensive. “ Let them compare 
the trifle given for the support of the gospel with those expenses into which 
sin had led them, and then judge.” ’ 

“In one of the addresses referred to, Father Reeves, after enjoining obe- 
dience to the rules, ‘that we may not bring any disgrace on the Church of 
Christ, and urging punctuality ‘in private devotion,’ adds: ‘The Lord hath 
heard and answered our prayer, and hath sent us faithful and able ministers to 
preach to us the blessed gospel, and they must be supported. Not by thou- 
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sands a year, for then only the great and the rich could have the honour and 
privilege of paying; but our ministers have a smaller sum, and, blessed be 
the Lord, he hath given us that are poor this great luxury—to help to pay the 
Lord’s servants by a penny a week. Let us say, with David, I will not offer 
“unto the Lord my God of that which doth cost me nothing.”’ 2 Samuel 
xxiv, 24.—Pp, 88-90. 


Another important part of the duty of a class-leader—the visita- 
tion of sick and absent members at their own homes—was diligently 
performed by this excellent man, even when he was venerable with 
years :— 


“ Many modern leaders think they do their duty by meeting (with some- 
thing approsessog to regularity) those members who may come to them on the 
class-night; they, perhaps, send a message by a member to ‘ the sick, the lame, 
and the lazy;’ or they content themselves by scolding the delinquents in their 
absence, thus troubling the members present with the condemnation of faults 
which they at least have avoided. Not so this admirable leader. To estimate 
aright the following statement, let it be borne in mind, that until Father Reeves 
was seventy years of age, he had to work daily for his living; that on Sundays, 
for many years, he was, except during very brief intervals, in the chapel from 
seven in the morning until eight o’clock at night, and after that at a neigh- 
bouring prayer-meeting; that every evening in the week, but one, was spent 
in the A tnd school-room, or vestry, in some religious service; and yet he 
undertook and accomplished an amount of house-to-house visitation of his 
members, such as made his person well known through the neighbourhood, to 
saint and sinner, and kept up the numbers and spirit of his classes to an 
unparalleled degree. 

“His visits, during the early years of his leadership, were few, or were not 
fully recorded; but, taking his class-books from 1825 to 1852, nearly thirteen 
thousand visits may be traced—an average of four hundred and fifty a year; 
and, during the last five years, they averaged six hundred and fifty a year. 
These are exclusively to his classes—to those detained by sickness, business, or 
temptation, and entirely apart from his visits on account of the Strangers’ 
Friend Society, or his visits to members who had unavoidably left his classes. 
Were these added, it is probable that his domiciliary visitations would amount 
to one thousand a year for the last three years. ‘ These visits,’ says an old 
member, ‘ were seasons of considerable interest; solicitude for your temporal 
_ welfare was not omitted, but his absorbing anxieties were directed to spiritual 
concerns; no member of the household was forgotten. My wife has remarked, 
“ Your old leader is always about his Master’s business.” Few men within the 
sphere of my observation won more respect than did he from those who had 
been educated in accordance with other Church systems.’ A poor woman, 
who with her husband met in Father Reeves’s Sunday class, writes: ‘If we 
have been absent from class, through illness, he has been sure to call the next 
morning before nine o’clock. Many a time he has helped us out of his own 
pocket, for fear we should not have bread.’”—Pp. 93-95. 


The chapter which treats of his own personal religion is replete 
with instruction, but we must forbear further quotation. We trust 
that this book will find its readers by thousands upon thousands, 
and that, like Carvosso, Father Reeves may “lead” even more souls 
to heaven after death than during his life. 
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Miscellanies. 


Art. IX.—MISCELLANIES. 
L 
Meaning of ériAapBaverar in Hebrews, ii, 16. 
Ov yap dgrov dyyédwv éntdauBaverat, GAAG orépuatog ’ABpadu émcAauBaverac. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Tue view taken by Dr. Rounds in the April Number of the Review, as to the 
signification of érAauGBdverac in Hebrews ii, 16, is certainly one that at first 
strongly recommends itself to the student; but a further examination has led 
at least one of his readers to think that the signification “ took on him,” after all, 
derives its chief plausibility from our familiarity with it in the common English 
translation of that passage. Without designing to enter into any controversy on 
the subject, I will give some of the reasons that have brought me to a different 
conclusion from Dr. Rounds: if they have any weight, he will doubtless be as 
free to admit their force as myself; and if they shall appear inconclusive, let 
them pass for nothing. 

1. The proper sense of the word. This, it is acknowledged, is rather indetermin- 
ate; but it is claimed that the middle form of ér:AauGdvoua: favours the idea of 
assumption to one’s self. We do not find, however, that this reflexive force ever 
belongs to the word in the New Testament, although it always occurs there in 
the middle voice; and the classical usage of the verb makes no such distinction 
between the senses of the active and the middle voices, nor indeed ever assigns 
to either of them the idea of appropriating, exceptin a violent manner. In proof 
of this I need only refer to the citations in the lexicons and philological commen- 
taries ingeneral. The strict middle sense would be, to seize upon one’s self; and the 
indirect middle sense would be, to take hold of in order to support one’s self, or 
bring near to one’s self. The meaning, to take hold of in order to render assist- 
ance, is indeed a very indirect application of the middle voice; but every student 
knows that such applications of that voice are very usual in the New Testament, 
and in this case it is the one clearly indicated in Luke xiv, 4, and sustained by 
classical examples. In Philippians ii, 7, claimed as a parallel passage, the verb 
is in the active voice and simple form, Aa@dv, and is especially distinguished 
from this case by the absence of the peculiar construction presently to be noted. 

2. The tense of the verb. It is impossible to make ém:Aaudverar here a historic 
present by comparing it with éra:cyivera:, five verses preceding, when the 
historic aorist intervenes and follows, in immediate reference to the same event: 
for example, ueréoye, verse 14, GderAe, verse 17. The present tense here plainly 
describes an event continuous and extending to the period of writing; and how 
our translators ever came to render it by “ took,” is a mystery. 

8. The construction of the object. If we take ércAauGéverac in the sense of 
assuming, we must supply an ellipsis before dyyéAwy and orépuaroc, by under- 
standing rv popd7y, vot, or some such accusative, as our translators have done ; 
for, to make the genitives depend upon the verb in this direct transitive sense, 
would be wholly ungrammatical, and at variance with its usus in the Scriptures 
as well as classics: such an ellipsis, to say the least, would be very harsh and 
unauthorized by any similar passage,—in fact it would be an omission of the 
main word upon which the whole import of the passage would rest, and it might 
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be filled up very differently by different readers. On the other hand, these geni- 
tives would very properly depend upon the verb, if used figuratively in the par- 
titive sense; as in Matt. xiv, 31, éxsAdBero abrod, q.d. helped him by taking 
hold (of a part) of him, and raising him to the same posture with himself. 
The same construction and meaning obtain with dvreAd@ero in Luke i, 54. 

As to the Doctor’s endeavour to make out that by dyyeAo: must here be meant 
only good angels, antl that as these never stood in need of salvation, the argu- 
ment of the apostle would be nugatory, I cannot see that this would follow: it 
surely would be entirely pertinent to say that Christ did not undertake their 
salvation, precisely for the reason that they did not require such an enterprise. 
But it is not correct to infer that dyyedoc here refers to good angels exclusively, 
simply because that term is never used in this absolute form to designate fallen 
spirits: it is of angels as an order of beings, irrespective of moral character, that 
the apostle has all along been speaking, in contradistinction from Christ both as 
man and as God; and on this account the article is omitted in every case,—had 
the article been used, the sense would have been restricted either to good or bad 
angels. 

A similar remark with regard to the use of omépua obviates the objection 
against its extension to cover the human race: being without the article, it of 
course only points out the class of beings in general to which the Jews belonged, 
in distinction from angels, to which it is expressly opposed by dAAd. This mode 
of designating humanity is readily accounted for by the prominence given to 
the chosen nation in the eyes of a native Jew writing to Hebrews themselves, 
To infer from his mentioning them only, that the apostle could mean no others, 
would be to exclude Gentiles from more than half the promises of the Old Testa- 
ment, which are couched in similar phrase. But suppose we set out to take 
orépua ’ABpadéu in its strictest sense, and émAauBdverac in the sense of assumed, 
what follows? Why, we are compelled to insert such an adjunctive term before 
onépuaroc as makes it equivalent to “the nature of the seed of Abraham;” in 
other words, we after all extend it to denote human nature in general. Thus, in 
fact, Dr. Rounds himself at last falls into the same so called inconsistency for 
which he so roundly rates other commentators. The plain state of the case is, 
that dyyeAor and orépua ’ABpadu are here so contrasted, that no interpreter can 
avoid making them in the end refer to two distinctive orders of beings. The 
only question is, whether these terms, thus indefinitely used, mean the abstract 
natures of these beings, or the concrete beings themselves, collectively considered ; 
and even this difference is practically unimportant; but whether important or 
not, it can only be settled, as a matter of interpretation, by the meaning of 
émAauBaverat itself. 

4. Finally, the scope and argument of the passage and context require 
ériAaufaverat to be taken in the sense of relieving, and are impaired by the other 
sense. Dr. Rounds has correctly stated the general argument of this and the 
preceding chapter, but fails entirely to see the mode in which this verse articu- 
lates into that argument. Having vindicated Christ’s divinity in chapter i, the 
apostle in the preceding verses of this chapter states Christ’s humanity, and 
quotes various passages of the Old Testament to prove that the Messiah was 
to be of the same nature as the saints of God, (verses 10-18.) Verses 14 
and 15 then state the propriety of this identity of nature, and refer to the 
glorious result that would flow from it. Then follows the verse in question, 
assigning an additional and the principal reason for this identity, which is 
therefore introduced by yap. Now nothing could be more appropriate as a 
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reason why Christ should assume human nature, rather than an angelic 
nature, (as might otherwise have been expected,) than the fact that he was to 
save that very human nature, and not that of angels. But if we make this 
verse affirm the assumption of humanity, it would be so far from constituting a 
reason for the preceding verse, that it would in fact be a mere repetition of the 
same idea. In like manner, verse 17 follows with a conclusion from this reason, 
introduced by dev; which of course is tantamount with the statement of the 
fact before given, for which that reason had just been assigned. Whereas if 
verse 16 contains the fact of the incarnation, how could the same fact, in 
verse 17, follow from itself? In @ort, our view makes ér:AauPdverac refer to 
the reason of the parallel statements yeréoye (verse 14) and duorwMvac on either 
side, whereas the other view confounds all three in one reiterated assertion. 
x This assignment of such a reason is a very different thing from “interrupting 
‘ the tenor of remark to lug in a thought which is not suggested either before or 
afterwards in any part of the epistle.” The contrast between men and angels 
that prevails throughout these chapters appears to me to be very strongly 
“suggestive” of the “thought ” that Christ did not die to save angels. This 
thought was the best possible reason why he should not have become an angel; 
it would have cut off all sympathy with the objects of his mission, as verse 17 
goes on to explain. A reason so palpable and conclusive did not need to be 
repeated in express terms ; but it is implied in the whole course of reasoning 
here pursued. 

The only way to avoid coming to this view as tothe course of thought, is by 
regarding ydp here as introducing an illustrative clause, rather than a reason, 
that is, as more fully explaining the aiva xai odpf of verse 14, by a contrast 
with angels; and the force of 6@ev (verse 17) must then be confined to the 
qualifying clause card révra. But this, after all, makes this whole verse in 
question weak and uncalled for; since no one could imagine a human and an 
angelic nature in any manner compatible. Such a meaning of ydp is for- 
bidden also, if I mistake not, by the particle djxov, here added to it. The 
import of this latter word, it is true, is usually rather indeterminate, and 
its application somewhat varied; but in this case, taken in connexion with 
ob and ydp, it appears to have a peculiar and appropriate intensive force. 
A strict analysis would here probably resolve it into two elements, the 
concessive df going to strengthen the argument of ydp, and the indefinite 
mov imparting additional exclusiveness to the negation in od; so that the 
whole may justly be rendered thus: “[And this assumption of humanity was 
the more appropriate,] inasmuch as he certainly is not a Saviour of angels at 
all.” This view of djxov properly brings out the bearing of this clause, as a 
ground assigned for the preceding verse, and at the same time exhibits its inci- 
dental introduction, as a point not calling for proof. 

I have examined this passage thus in detail, because the question at issue is a 
properly philological one, and therefore requiring for its solution a careful 
inspection of the words in which it is expressed. 
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James STRONG. 
Fivsuine, May 8, 1853. 
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II. 


Was not John the Baptist (and not Elijah) with our Lord on the Mount 
of Transfiguration ? 


ComMENTATORS, we believe without exception, understand by Elias, in Matt. 
xvii, 3, the Prophet Elijah. May there noe ground to doubt this interpreta- 
tion, and to answer the question proposed at the head of this paper in the 
affirmative ? 

God, by the prophet, (Malachi iii, 1,) declared that he would send his messenger, 
who should prepare the way before him. This prophecy was pronounced five 
hundred years after the translation of the literal Elijah, and four hundred 
years before the birth of John the Baptist. The Jews yet expect its fulfilment. 
But John the Baptist is acknowledged by the Christian Church to be the subject 
of this prophecy. As such he was the forerunner of Christ, “coming in the 
spirit and power of Elias;” and, on some occasions, he is called by that name, 
as, in fact, he was the spiritual Elijah of the New Testament. Christ calls him 
“that Elias which was for to come.” 

On the mount of transfiguration was a personage called Elias, who, together 
with Moses, was conversing with Christ. As they came down from the mountain, 
our Saviour charged the disciples to tell the vision to no man until he had risen 
from the dead. They inquired, as they could not comprehend the injunc- 
tion, if Christ should pass away and the literal Elijah not appear :—‘ Why then 
say the scribes, that Elias must first come?” Jesus replied, that “Elias is 
come already, and they knew him not, but have done unto him whatsoever they 
listed ;” and as he had suffered, so “likewise shall also the Son of man suffer 
of them.” 

Here is a positive affirmation that Elias had already come, and a brief descrip- 
tion of the treatment he had received from the Jews, and an announcement that 
as he had been put to death, so also should the Son of man suffer like treatment 
at their hands. The disciples then understood that Christ spoke to them of John 
the Baptist. 

In this conversation our Saviour mentioned an Elias which should “come and 
restore all things;” from which it is evident that reference is had to two per- 
sonages: of one Christ speaks in the past tense—“ is come already ;” of the other 
he says, “Elias shall first come,” evidently referring to the future. John at 
this time was dead, and consequently he could not literally make his appearance 
among them. Now when the deputation from the Sanhedrim inquired of John 
if he was Elias? he answered, “I am not,” but referred them to the prophecy 
of Isaiah xl, 3, for a description of his character and to prove the authenticity 
of his claim to be the forerunner of the Messiah. According to the received 
explanations, these are evident contradictions ; and the only mode in which they 
can be reconciled is to assume that the Scriptures refer to two distinct persons— 
the Elias of the Old Testament and the Elias of the New Testament. John the 
Baptist was not the Elijah of Malachi iv, 5; he was only to possess the “spirit 
and power of Elijah:” not the power of working miracles, which the former Elijah 
possessed; but the sternness and power of reproof, the superiority to softness, 
ease, or worldly ambition, and the same influence over his fellow countrymen, 
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that the literal Elijah possessed. In addition to John’s denial that he was the 
Elijah of Mal. iv, 5, Christ likewise denies it, and asserts that this Elijah was 
yet tocome. May not our Saviour allude to a reappearance of the literal Elijah 
“before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord?” Again: as 
John possessed the spirit and power of Elias, why should he not bear the name 
of Elias? That he was the Elias of the New Testament, none, we presume, would 
doubt ; and as such he bore the name. Both the Master and his prophet admit 
that John is the subject of prophecy in Isaiah xl, 3, and Mal. iii, 1. We may 
add to the contradiction involved in the admission that the literal Elijah of the 
Old Testament was with Christ on the mountain, the consequent that the dis- 
ciples were in a great error in saying that Christ spoke to them of John the 
Baptist; and the great Teacher did not seek to remove that error for the simple 
reason that he was involved in the same difficulty: for his remarks will not apply 
to Elijah, but will apply, most truthfully, to John the Baptist. 

To those already presented may be added other arguments in proof of the 
position that John the Baptist was with Christ on the occasion referred to. 
It is asserted that Elijah, as “the chief of the prophets, came to do homage 
to Christ, and to render up all authority into his hands.’ May not this 
be questioned ? Was Elijah the chief of the prophets? We think not. 
If we refer to his predictions, we find some having reference to local, and 
comparatively trivial, events. Did he ever utter a prophecy pointing to Christ, 
or to the great subject of redemption? We cannot place him as a prophet in the 
same rank with Moses or Isaiah, or with any of the greater, and we may add, 
with some of the minor prophets. If the greater must represent the less, then 
Elijah could not represent the prophets ; if he did, the lesser would enjoy dignity 
superior to the greater—an honour to which, we may venture to say, he could 
lay no claim. If we say, with Dr. Clarke, that Elijah made his appearance to 
prove that God will change the living at the last day, we offer an opinion that 
is worth nothing in presence of the express revelation of the fact, in plain and 
unequivocal language, that the living shall be changed in the twinkling of an 
eye. If we refer to Elijah as a teacher, in that respect Samuel equalled him: 
and Elisha surpassed him in the number and extent of the miracles that he 
wrought. John the Baptist, as a prophet acting as the herald of Christ, or as 
a teacher preparing the way of the Lord, took precedence of all before him. 
John was more than a:prophet: for among all that were born of women previous 
to his time, Jesus declared there had not risen a greater than John the Baptist. 
Here we might propose a question, viz.: if the prophets, as a part of the Mosaic 
dispensation, must be represented, why should not the priesthood? 

The Jewish dispensation in the person of Moses here recognised Christ as the 
great antitype of the types existing under the Mosaic law; but there is another 
dispensation preceding the Christian, and not to be confounded with it, nor to be 
swallowed up with the Jewish, viz., John’s disponsation. Who could, as the fore- 
runner of Christ, represent this,—who could say that the way of the Lord had 
been prepared; that Christ was the true Messiah; that he had seen him; was 
witnessed to by the Holy Ghost; had administered to him the rite of baptism ; 
inducted him into the ministry; that former things were about to be done away, 
and that all things in Christ must become new,—but the beheaded John the 
Baptist, the only prophet and teacher found on the page of the history of that 
dispensation? Was he not selected by the Head of the Church to perform this 
office ? A. H. F. 


Fourtu Serres, Vout. V.—29 
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Art. X.—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) “ Rome, its Edifices and its People; by the Author of Athens, its Grandeur 
and Decay.” (New-York: Carlton & Phillips; 12mo., pp. 272.) This beauti- 
ful volume is}in point of the value and interest of its contents, and the excellence 
of its external execution, one of the most creditable issues of the prolific press 
from which it comes forth. Its chief object is to give an account of the visible 
Rome—its streets, buildings, &c.; but it abounds also in useful historical infor- 
mation. After a chapter on the rise, progress, and decline of the city, we have 
another on the domestic and social condition of the ancient Romans, describ- 
ing, after Becker, the every-day life of a Roman family in minute detail. The 
following passage is a good illustration of the graphic style of the work :— 


“Tt is the third watch of the night: the last rays of the moon are fading from 
the Capitol and the adjacent temples, and excepting the heavy tread of the watch- 
man on the broad pavement, or the quick step of some one hastening homewards, 
the mighty heart of the city seems hushed to repose. 

‘Yet from a house in one of the finest streets some other sounds now break 
the general stillness. The massive door, creaking upon its hinges, is opened by 
the watchful porter, flashing thus upon the street a sudden glare of light from the 
candelabra within, burning in the atrium, and a freedman of lordly mien, followed 
by a slave, comes forth upon the pavement, looking out anxiously on all sides, 
and peering into the distance, as if for some one anxiously expected. The object 
of their solicitude is their lord, whose late stay has greatly disturbed their 
quietude, and brought them out of doors to look for his return. 

“ They do not tarry long; for soon the hurried step of a man emerging from the 
shadow of a temple hard by, and nearing the vestibule where they stand, puts an 
end to their apprehensions. The cause of his delay is shown by his outward ap- 
pearance. A festive robe of a bright-red colour, his sandals fastened by thongs 
of the same dye, and a chaplet of myrtles and roses hanging from his left brow, 
—all declare his return from a late-kept banquet. He has supped at the impe- 
rial board, and afterwards retired to a convivial circle of noble friends, where 
the wine-cup and familiar converse have winged away the hours of the night. 
Gladly welcomed by his servants, he enters his house, and preceded by the freed- 
man, with a wax candle, he hastens through colonnades and saloons to his 
sleeping apartments. Here the slave in waiting receives’ his robe and sandals; 
and the cubiculurivs, after having drawn aside the elegant tapestried curtain, 
and smoothed again the purple coverlet that nearly conceals the ivory bedstead, 
leaves his master to repose. But now hours have fled, the earliest dawn has 
come, and ere yet the tops of the seven hills are tinged with the beams of the re- 
turning sun, the mansion is all life and activity. Troops of slaves, issuing from 
above and below, spread themselves over the apartments, and are soon intent, in 
several ways, on cleaning the lordly residence. Let us then leave them to their 
work, and catch some glimpses as we may, of its splendid interior.”’ 


The description that follows gives us a vivid picture of the costly magnificence 
of the later Roman mansions. A great deal of information, also, as to domestic 
and social usages is condensed into a very small space. We give a specimen 
in the account of marriage customs :— 

“The Romans had no precise age for marriage ; the time was dependent on the 
will of the parties. Augustus, indeed, enacted that nuptials should not be cele- 


brated too soon; but in his time, Roman females were considered marriageable at 
twelve years of age. It was also unlawful to marry a woman far advanced in 
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years, even though the other party should himself be aged. Like the Greeks, the 
Romans were lax in their opinions of consanguinity. 

“The marriage contract, called sponsalia, was written on tablets, and signed 
by both parties. According to Juvenal, the man put a ring, as a pledge of fidelity, 
on the finger of his betrothed. 

“It was believed that certain days were inauspicious for the celebration of 
marriage ; either owing to their religious character, or that of the days following, 
because the wife had to perform certain rites the day after her nuptials, which 
could not take place on any of the dies atri. The calends, nones, and ides of 
every month, the whole of May and February, and a great many other festivals, 
were all considered dies atri, and therefore unsuitable. Widows might, however, 
marry on days regarded as inauspicious for maidens. 

“On the marriage-day, the bride was attired in a long white tunic, adorned 
with ribbons, or a purple fringe, bound round the waist with a girdle. Her hair 
was specially distinguished by six knots or tresses, and its division with the 
point of a spear. She wore on her head a crown or chaplet of flowers, over which 
was a sort of pink veil, which fell on her shoulders. Her sandals differed in 
shape and materials from those of other maidens: they were light, and fit only 
for the house, symbolical, perhaps, of the domestic duties on which she was now 
to enter. 

“The rite of marriage was very simple. A sheep was sacrificed, its skin was 
spread over two chairs, on this the bride and bridegroom sat with their heads 
covered ; a prayer was then offered, and the presentation of another sacrifice 
completed the ceremony. 

“ Pretended force being used to tear the bride from her mother’s arms, she was 
conducted in the evening to the bridegroom’s house. A cake was borne before her, 
and she was accompanied by three boys wearing the toga pretexta, whose parents 
were still living. One of them carried before her a torch of white-thorn or pine- 
wood, while the others, supporting her arm, walked by her side. A distaff and 
a spindle, with wool, borne by the bride, indicated her future duties. A fourth 
boy bore a covered vase containing utensils belonging to the bride, and playthings 
for children. 

“ Arrived at the bridegroom’s house, having its door adorned with garlands and 
flowers, the bride was carried over the threshold, lest an evil omen should arise, 
by her striking it with her foot. Prior to this, she wound wool around the door- 
posts, and anointed them with lard. She now touched fire and water, which 
had been placed on the threshold by her husband, most probably as a symbol of 
welcome, as to forbid her the use of these elements was equivalent to her dis- 
missal. The bride’s salutation of her husband:” followed,—Ubi tu Caius, ego 
Caia; “Where you are master, I will be mistress,” and on the keys of the house 
being committed to her hands, there was a feast accompanied with music, at the 
close of which there were other ceremonies, when the guests were dismissed with 
small presents. ; 

“ During the better days of the republic, the wife occupied the most important 
part of the house—the atrium ; she presided over the household, educated her little 
ones, and shared the respect and honours of her husband. But in the time of the 
emperors, all sense of morality, and even decency, departed from Roman society. 
The immoralities of its women were enormous and notorious. Juvenal penned 
against them his longest satire, teeming with bitter invective; and as he had much 
reason for doing so, the state of the whole community may be easily imagined. 
The true elevation of woman is that also of the society in which she moves as its 
chief ornament; her fall is a sign of its extreme degradation and deep misery.” 


Not less valuable and attractive is the chapter on the Arts, Language, 
Literature, Oratory, and moral condition of the ancient Romans, which is fol- 
lowed by six chapters describing the principal public edifices of modern as well 
as ancient Rome. The plates illustrating this part of the work are abundant, 
and excellently executed. The chapter on the religion of Rome shows how 
the superstitions of the ancient days have passed on into the modern, and how 
the rites and offices of Paganism have been made subservient to the papal 
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power : how one idol has been pulled down only to make way for another, and 
change has taken place in the name, rather than in the object of worship. We 
‘earnestly commend this work as one of the best family books of the time, full 
of interest and attraction for young and old. 





(2.) We have before noticed and commended Mr. Mattison’s school text- 
books in astronomy ; but none of them, in our judgment, have deserved com- 
mendation better than his new treatise entitled “A High-School Astronomy, in 
which the Descriptive, Physical and Practical are combined, by Hiram Mat- 
vison, A.M. (New-York: F. J. Huntington; 1853, 12mo., pp. 240.) It is 
substantially a revised edition of the author’s ‘Elementary Astronomy ;” but 
the revision is so ample and careful as to justify the new title. We have 
examined the book with care, and do not hesitate to pronounce it the best work 
of its class that has come under our notice. 





(3.) “ The Annual of Scientific Discovery, for 1853,” (Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln, 12mo., pp. 411,) makes its appearance punctually. Like its predecessors, 
it fulfils its title of the “ Year Book of Science and Art,” and exhibits the most 
important discoveries and improvements of the year in Mechanics, the Useful 


Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, &c., and at the same time gives 
valuable notes of the progress of science during the year throughout the world. 
The volume is adorned by a portrait of Prof. A. D. Bache, Superintendent of 
the Coast Survey. 





(4.) “ History of Nero, by Jacos Assott,” (New-York: Harper & Brothers ; 
18mo., pp. 321,) is another of those clear and graphic narratives of Mr. Abbott's 
which we have so often praised. They are intended for the young, but we 
know certain children of a larger growth who read them with avidity. 





(5.) Cuartes Dickens has pleased many people, but he has rarely done a 
more pleasant and acceptable work than the preparation of the “Child’s His- 
tory of England,” (vol. 1, New-York: Harper & Brothers; 18mo., pp. 287,) 
of which the first volume is before us. It contains the history of England 
from the ancient times down to the reign of Henry the Fifth; and is just the 
book to entice children to the study of history. 





(6.) “Home Scencs: a Family Story, by AMANDA Weston.” (Syracuse: 
L. C. Matlock ; 1853 ; 18mo., pp. 159.) This is a “ simple, truthful story,” illus- 
trating family duties, misfortunes and joys. The narrative is pleasing and the 
moral excellent. A few political flings, entirely out of place, are the only 
drawback to the book. 
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(7.) “ Interviews, Memorable and Useful, by Samvurt H. Cox, D. D.,” (New- 
York: Harper & Brothers; 1853; 12mo., pp. 325,) is a thoroughly character- 
istic book, full of Latin quotations, Latin-English words, oddities, sense, dog- 
matism, and good-nature. It contains accounts of interviews “ from diary and 
memory reproduced,” with Chalmers, Emmons, John Quincy Adams, two 
Mormons, and a lady of fashion—a strange medley, but not stranger than the 
book and the author’s mind seem to be. Yet there is a great deal of good, 
hard sense wrapped up in the sometimes quaint and often lumbering phrase- 
ology of Dr..Cox; while some of his interlocutors are graphically portrayed ; 
albeit we have less of them than of the author himself. It is a book that no 
one who takes it up will be likely to lay down until he has finished its perusal. 





(8.) Tue history of Methodism in America, especially in the West, is a record 
of moral heroism unsurpassed by any age of the Church. The story is yet 
unwritten. The historians of the country have generally ignored, in utter 
blindness, one of the richest fields open to them; and the historians of the 
Church have done but little toward a true and ample account of the vast and 
valorous labours of these modern apostles. We welcome, therefore, every 
contribution toward such a history—every memorial that rescues from oblivion 
one of the heroic names of the American Church. Such a memorial is the 
“ Life and Times of Rev. Allen Wiley, A. M., by Rev. F.C. Hortiipay, A. M.” 
(Cincinnati: Swormstedt & Poe; 1853; 12mo., pp. 291.) Mr. Wiley was born 
in Virginia in 1789, and at eight years of age removed with his father to Ken- 
tucky. His opportunities of education were, of course, very limited. In 1804 
he went to Indiana; in 1808 was converted; and in 1816 commenced his 
career as an itinerant Methodist preacher. His early labours were very effec- 
tive and successful. His mind was naturally vigorous, and, by indefatigable 
study, he made amends for the deficiencies of his early education to such an 
extent that he stood at last on a level with the trained theologians of his time, 
if.not above them. “For many years previous to his death, he was in the 
daily habit of reading the Scriptures in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan- 
guages. He read the Hebrew Bible through with great care.” Such results, 
achieved amid the discouragements and difficulties of an itinerant’s life in a 
new country, should stimulate our younger preachers in the more favourable 
circumstances that surround the itinerant of the present day, to renewed dili- 
gence in study. There is no excuse, but want of health, for the young man 
who fails to cultivate his mind in the Methodist ministry of these times. With- 
out special advantages of voice or manner, Mr. Wiley owed his wide-spread 
popularity to the force of thought and weight of matter that marked his dis- 
courses—a fact as creditable to his back-woods hearers as to himself. 

Mr. Holliday has given us an interesting volume, and we trust it will be 
widely circulated. Besides the memoir of Mr. Wiley, the work contains 
sketches of several of the early Methodist preachers in Indiana, and an inter- 
esting outline of the rise and progress of Methodism in that state. The last 
half of the volume is taken up with a valuable treatise by Mr. Wiley, entitled, 
“ A Help to the Performance of Ministerial Duties.” 
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(9.) “ The Bourbon Prince: the History of the Royal Dauphin,” (New-York : 
Harper & Brothers; 1853; 18mo., pp. 202,) is translated and condensed from 
’ De Beauchesne’s recent elaborate work—“ Louis XVII., sa Vie, son Agonie, 
sa Mort.” It contains all that portion of the French work which bears directly 
upon the personal history of the Dauphin, and gives the tragic story in a form 
sufficiently extended for ordinary readers. The proof of the Dauphin’s death 
is not perfect—at least as it is offered in this volume. 





(10.) “ Ellen Linn,” (New-York : Harper & Brothers; 18mo., pp. 215; 1853,) 
is one of Mr. Abbott's “ Franconia Stories” which are so fascinating for young 
persons. In point of moral tone, the volumes of this series are unexceptiona- 
ble; in point of style, they are very nearly so. 





(11.) “ Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, by AGNES STRICKLAND,” (Philadelphia: 
Blanchard & Lea; 1853; 12mo., pp. 583,) is a volume detached from Miss 
Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queens of England,” and deservedly published in 
this separate form, on account both of the intrinsic interest of the subject, and 
of the way in which it is handled. In spite of the habitual tendency of the 
author to whitewash Romanism, and in spite, especially, of her blind patronage 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, this biography of Elizabeth is, taken as a whole, the 
best extant. But that is not saying a great deal. 





(12.) “ Letters to School Girls, by Rev. R. M. Matruews.” (Cincinnati: 
Swormstedt & Poe; 1853; 18mo., pp. 247.) This volume grew out of a series 
of lectures read by the author to his pupils in the Oakland Female Seminary 
in 1848 and 1849. It embodies a great deal of practical wisdom on study, 
manners, morals, &c., and deserves to be widely made known to “school 
girls,”—which designation, by the way, is an illustration of Mr. Matthews’ 
good sense. We had almost begun to believe that “school girls” were an 
obsolete race, and that their place was supplied by “ young ladies” and “ stu- 
dents” at “ Female Colleges.” 


4 ~ +  ————_—____ 


(13.) Messrs. R. Carter & Brothers have reprinted Dr. Wardlaw’s Essay “On 
Miracles,” (New-York, 1853; 12mo., pp. 295,) which contains the substance 
of seven lectures delivered by the veteran to his congregation during the 
winter of 1851-52. They have been, however, very wisely recast—Dr. Ward- 
law having discovered, as he says, that “ pulpit discourses are not a particularly 
favourite or attractive article’—and now appear under the form of a treatise, 
or e° *v, divided into eight chapters. The first or introductory chapter sets 
for... .2e importance of the subject, and also gives the author’s definition of a 
miracle; in which he adheres, judiciously, to the old formula, viz., that “a 
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miracle is a suspension of the known Jaws of nature.” Several modern writers 
(é.g. Trench, Beard, Neander,) have put themselves and their argument upon 
slippery ground by needless refinements on this point, and especially by deny- 
ing that miracles can be violations or suspensions of natural law. The second 
chapter treats of the possibility and probability of miracles, and opens the 
argument on their certainty ; i.e.,on the question whether we, at this distance 
of time from the period at which the New Testament miracles are said to have 
been wrought, have sufficient proof on which to rest our faith of their having 
been performed. - This is the gist of the whole matter; in other words, it is 
the question of the credibility of miracles. Accordingly, Dr. Wardlaw finds it 
necessary to examine Mr. Hume’s celebrated objection, which he does very 
thoroughly in his third chapter. In the fourth, he concentrates the principles 
of the argument on the one great miracle of the resurrection of Christ; and 
in the fifth, he applies them to the New Testament miracles generally. The 
sixth and seventh chapters treat of the miracles said to have been wrought in 
support of falsehood, and of Rationalism, Spiritualism, Mythism, and Romanism. 
The concluding chapter sets forth the nature of Christ’s miracles, and their 
appropriateness to the design of his mission: showing also the importance of 
that design and of our duly appreciating it. In spite of a certain narrowness 
of view, especially with regard to German writers, arising from Dr. Wardlaw’s 
insufficient acquaintance with any literature but that of his own island, the 
work is a most valuable and timely one. 





(14.) “ The Mother and her Offspring, by StrpHEeN Tracy, M. D.,” (New- 
York: Harper & Brothers; 1853; 12mo., pp. 361,) is, so far as we are capable 
of judging, a very sensible treatise on the subjects indicated by its title, free 
from all indelicacy and quackery. 





(15.) MrnuteE local history and topography are not only very pleasant, but 
very profitable objects of study. Books treating of such subjects have always 
been popular, and have deserved to be. The materials for such a book about 
the city of New-York exist in abundance; but they are scattered through 
many large volumes and bulky records. Certainly a popular history of the 
city has long been a desideratum. The want is now supplied by “ New-York: 
a Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Metropolitan City of 
America.” (New-York: Carlton & Phillips; 1853; 12mo., pp. 339.) The aim 
of the writer is, in the “historical portion, to collect and detail the principal 
events of the local history of the city down to the beginning of the present 
century, omitting, as far as possible, all matters of general history in which 
the city was not directly and individually concerned.” A brief and general 
history of the last half-century is also appended. In the descriptive part he 
has endeavoured to select, out of the vast number of objects of interest offered 
by the great city, those of most general attractiveness and importance, and to 
group them in such a way as to present as lively a picture of the town as pos- 
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sible, even for those who have never seen it. In these aims he has fully suc- 
ceeded, and the book is just what it ought to be, in point both of comprehen- 
siveness and condensation. 





(16.) “Positive Theology: being a Series of Dissertations on the Fundamen- 
tal Doctrines of the Bible, by Rev. Assury Lowry, A. M.” (Cincinnati: 
1853; 12mo., pp. 333.) The design of this work is to furnish (for the use of 
the laity and of beginners in theology) a treatise setting forth dogmatically, 
but in plain and untechnical language, the leading doctrines of Christianity. 
We have examined it with some care, and find in it a sensible and judicious 
exposition of the main features of Christian doctrine, free from the forms or 
the hard words of theological controversy. It will not serve the purpose of a 
systematic manual of theology for the use of students; but for lay readers we 
think it a book every way worthy of commendation. 





(17.) Henry Rogers has been, of late years, one of the best contributors to 
the Edinburgh Review; and indeed, for twenty years no better writer has 
oceupied the pages of that journal, except Macaulay and Sir James Stephen. 
The “ Eclipse of Faith” has made Rogers’s name widely known in this country, 
and has prepared the way for a favourable reception to a volume of his con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh just collected, under the title of “ Reason and 
Faith, and other Miscellanies.” (Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co.; 1852; 12mo., 
pp- 458.) The volume contains articles on Fuller, Marvell, Luther, and Pas- 
cal; besides Essays on Sacred Eloquence, The Vanity and Glory of Litera- 
ture, The Right of Private Judgment, and Reason and Faith—their Claims 
and Conflicts. While all these are excellent, the fourth, fifth, and eighth are 
preéminently so. The volume is, emphatically, a book for the times. 


we 


(18.) Our judgment of M’Crie’s translation of “ The Provincial Letters,” 
(New-York« Carter & Brothers; 1853; 12mo., pp. 392,) was given some time 
ago, in an article on “ Recent Editions and Translations of Pascal.”* The 
amount of it was, that Dr. M’Crie’s version, though by no means faultless, is 
the best extant in the English tongue. 





(19.) “ Ministerial Education in the Methodist Episcopal Church, by Rev. 
Srernen M. Var, A. M.” (Boston: J. P. Magee; 1853; 12mo., pp. 238.) 
The object of this volume is to maintain that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
should superadd theological schools to her present system for the training 
of candidates for the ministry. It is preceded by a very lucid introduc- 
tion by Dr. Tefft, (in which the question is treated with as much clear good 
sense as we have ever seen applied to it,) the sum of which is, “that no man 
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has a right to preach who has not been called; that the call does not neces- 
sarily qualify the subject of it, excepting as to the authoritativeness of his holy 
mission, and the unction it brings with it, for the daily duties of the profession ; 
that, like all good things here below, spiritual as well as temporal, the needful 
qualifications have to be acquired by the personal efforts of the individual ; 
that, though there is no a priori reason, or principle per se, to decide whether 
these efforts ought to be made in a seminary, or out of it, analogy, experience, 
and common-sense concur in determining the question, in most cases, on the 
side of the positive and well-directed discipline of a ministerial school; but 
that the advantages of these schools should be used only as a help at the begin- 
ning of the minister’s studious career, leaving him, when they are past, a life- 
time of still more diligent and constantly growing zeal in studying into the 
deep things that a teacher of the ‘ mysteries of the kingdom’ ought to know.” 
A large part of Mr. Vail’s treatise originally appeared in the columns of the 
Northern Christian Advocate. His argument is almost entirely historical ; 
aiming to show that, under the old dispensation, the Levites and the prophets 
were trained in special schools for the sacred office ; and that, in the opening 
of the Christian dispensation, the apostles and disciples were specially trained 
by our Lord himself for their great work. He thinks it certain, also, that Paul 
superintended the ministerial education of Timothy and Titus, and probably 
of many others. He believes, also, that there was something approaching to 
a system of theological training in the apostolic times—schools for ministerial 
instruction, the nature of which is thus summed up: “They were private 
companies of men, whom a living faith in our Lord Jesus Christ had banded 
together, first under our Lord himself, and afterward under the apostles and 
elders of the Church. Their studies and lectures were on the great subjects 
of the Messiah’s kingdom—its doctrines, duties, and relations, as presented in 
the Holy Scriptures. In this age of the Church, we have no evidence that 
there were any buildings erected for these schools, or that any books were 
used, save the Holy Scriptures. The place of meeting was the synagogue, the 
church, or the private apartment. There were no endowments; but the elders 
and teachers were supported by the contributions of the benevolent, and of 
those taught. Gal. vi, 6.” These topics occupy the first six chapters of the 
book ; the seventh and eighth set forth the origin and history of the ancient 
School of Theology at Alexandria. The decay of Biblical study and of minis- 
terial education in the ages following Constantine, and their revival in the 
British Islands, are exhibited in the ninth chapter. The object of this his- 
torical sketch, and of that of the state of the Church in the middle ages, given 
in the tenth chapter, is to show that the “purest ages of the Church have 
always produced Biblical schools; while the ages of superstition, corruption, 
and ignorance have destroyed them.” The great lights of the Reformation— 
Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, and Beza—were all lecturers on Biblical Theology ; 
so was Arminius, whose theological views, modified by John Wesley, have so 
profoundly penetrated the Church. The eleventh chapter treats of the meas- 
ures adopted by the Wesleyan Methodists to secure the training of their minis- 
ters, and the remaining nine chapters treat specifically of the question of 
theological education in the M. E. Church. 
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Mr. Vail uses a plain but perspicuous style, and writes like a man in earnest. 
His book will, we trust, receive a calm and serious consideration throughout 
the Church. We hope to be able to give our own views of the subject at 
length in a future number. 








eee 











(20.) We have received the third and fourth volumes of “ The Life and Works 
of Robert Burns, edited by Ropert Cuampers,” (New-York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1852; 4 vols., 12mo.,) which are prepared in the same careful and 
thorough way as the former volumes. The plan of the work, it will be re- 
membered, is peculiar—incorporating the poems in their proper chronological 
places in the narrative, and thus making them, what in fact they are, part of 
the biography of the poet. No other edition of Burns can compete with this 
in fulness and accuracy. 

















(21.) “ History of the State of New-York, by Joun RomMEYN BropueEAp.” 
(New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1853; 8vo., pp. 801.) This is the first in- 
stalment of a work which, if carried on as it has been begun, will be an honour 
not merely to the author, but to the country. Mr. Brodhead divides the 
history of New-York into four periods: the first, from its discovery by the 
Dutch in 1609 to its seizure by the English in 1664; the second extends from 
1664 down to the cession of Canada to England in 1763; the third, from 1763 
to the inauguration of President Washington in 1789 ; and the fourth embraces 
the annals of the state from the organization of the Federal Government on- 
ward. The volume before us is occupied with the history of the first of these 
periods—embracing the settlement and the Dutch history proper—a field 
congenial to Mr. Brodhead, and which he has treated most admirably. He 
has a clear and simple style, free in the main from the rhetorical ambitiousness, 
which is the vice of Bancroft, and, in fact, of American writers of history in 
general ; his sense of truth is strong and prevailing ; his selection and grouping 
of points are artistical and effective ; and the work, moreover, has a tone of life 
and earnestness which carries the reader fully with it. We regret that our 
space will not allow us to present illustrative passages ; but we hope at a future 
day, with further volumes of the work before us, to give it an extended review. 
In the mean time, we commend the work to our readers as indispensable to 
every well-furnished library. 


































(22.) “ The Preacher and the King ; or, Bourdaloue in the Court of Louis XIV., 
iranslated from the French of L. Bungerer ; with an Introduction by Rev. 
8. Porrs, D. D.” (Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 1853; 12mo., pp. 338.) The 
title of this book conveys no adequate idea of its deeply interesting and 
attractive contents. In form it is a story, or rather dialogue, introducing 
Fénélon, Arnauld, Claude, Bourdaloue, and other distinguished preachers of 
the age of Louis XIV., with glances at the splendid court of the “ Great 
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King,” and of the vicious retinue that attended him. On the slender thread 
of the narrative are strung many choice pearls of criticism and observation. 
The work is, in fact, as Dr. Potts observes in his Introduction, “ substan- 
tially a book on eloquence, especially sacred eloquence, and none the less 
worthy of respectful attention because its criticisms are embodied in a spirited 
narrative, embracing occurrences and persons which belong to the actual history 
of that extraordinary era.” It treats, in that lively and pointed style of dis- 
cussion which none but a Frenchman can reach, of the handling of the text, 
. of divisions, of the delivery of the sermon, and of most of the other topics of 
theoretical and practical homiletics. 





(23.) We have received the fifth and sixth volumes of “The Works of Shakspeare, 
edited by Rev. H. N. Hudson, A. M. (Boston: James Monroe & Co.; 12mo.) 
The same judicious style of annotation—not excessive, but sufficient for the 
ordinary reader—which marked the former volumes of this edition, characterizes 
the two before us. In point of size, goodness of type, portability, &c., this is 
certainly the best edition of Shakspeare as a text for reading now extant in 
the language. 


+ 





(24.) Tue American Unitarian Association is publishing a series of books 
which give by authority (so far as there is any authority in that denomination 
on theological questions) the views of those Unitarians who hold to the authen- 
ticity and inspiration of the Christian Scriptures. The first of those that 
has reached us is, “ Discourses on the Unity of God, and other Subjects, by 
W. G. Exrot, Jr., Pastor of the First Congregational Society of St. Louis.” 
(Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co.; 1853; 12mo., pp. 168.) Mr. Eliot presents 
the Unitarian theory of Christianity in its very best aspect, and writes with a 
clearness, moderation, and judgment rarely brought to the treatment (in a 
polemical way) of theological topics. Whoever wishes to see the most and 
best that can be said for Unitarianism will find it, in short compass, in this book. 
One example of apparently unfair dealing appears in the volume however, 
viz., the citation of Kuinoel’s Commentary as a “standard work in orthodox 
universities,” implying thereby that Kuinoel is an orthodox authority, which 
Mr. Eliot knows, or should know, is not the fact. It is somewhat amusing to 
see how promptly Mr. Eliot sets aside the orthodox method of interpretation in 
applying certain passages of Scripture to Christ’s human nature, (p. 50,) while 
he adopts precisely the same method (p. 64) in order to get rid of those pas- 
sages in which “ similar language is applied to Christ and to God.” 

We cannot say so much for the execution of another volume bearing the 
same imprimatur, entitled, “ Regeneration, by Epmunp H. Sears.” (12mo., 
pp: 248.) The style is elaborate and ambitious, only too fine for the purpose, 
and quite different from the clear, curt, and comprehensive style of Mr. Eliot. 
But the subject is treated with remarkable ability. The work is divided into 
three parts, of which the first treats of the “ natural man,” the second of the 
“ spiritual nature,” and the third of the “new man.” Discarding the theory 
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of the imputation of Adam’s guilt to his posterity, Mr. Sears goes far beyond 
the usual admissions of Unitarian writers on depravity. He holds that human 
nature is not merely functionally but organically depraved, and that certain of 
its internal forces are so corrupt as to require extinction, while at the same 
time they are transmitted from generation to generation by a universal law of 
descent, tainting the whole race. Nevertheless, man’s spiritual nature still 
exists, forming an inborn capacity for holiness, and a receptivity of divine 
influences, which are imparted, generally, to all men, and specially to Chris- 
tians, and which constitute the source of holiness in man. Regeneration, then, 
includes :—1. The receiving of the Holy Spirit; 2. The inclination, under this 
spiritual influence, of our natural powers toward God; 3. The expulsion of our 
corrupt instincts, whether inherited or acquired. Such is the outline. One 
would think the writer was trying how near he could come to the substance 
of evangelical theology without adopting its forms. Of course we cannot 
regard the book as sound, logical, or Scriptural in its theology ; but it tends in 
the right direction. We shall rejoice to find such books as these multiplied 
by the Unitarian Association. Their influence will be shown in the next gen- 
eration, if not in this, in the return of many not only to the spirit, but to the 
forms of the old historical theology of the Church, so far as those forms are 
Scriptural, as they are in the main. 


— ee 


(25.) “ The Poetry of the Vegetable World: a Popular Exposition of the 
Science of Botany and its Relations to Man, by M. J. Sterpen, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Jena.” (Cincinnati: Moore & Co. ; 
New-York : Newman; 12mo., pp. 360.) The title of this book affords no clue 
to its exceedingly rich contents. It not only sets forth the facts and principles 
of botany perspicuously and comprehensively, but it also treats, in a broad 
and philosophical way, of the relation of plants to the organism of nature and 
of the human race. Finding, too, in the vegetable world a hieroglyphic of the 
Eternal, it unfolds the relations of the world through man to God. There are 
faults and gaps, but what human work is perfect? The English edition has 
been carefully edited by Professor Alphonso Wood of Cincinnati. 





(26.) Tae fourth and concluding volume of “ The History of the Restoration 
of Monarchy in France, by ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE,” (New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers ; 1853; 12mo., pp. 524,) brings the history down to the expul- 
sion of Charles X. from France. It is, in some respects, the best of the four 
volumes—impartial in its judgments, so far as Lamartine can be impartial 
in treating any subject into which he throws his fine sympathies—graphic in 
its pictures, and, on the whole, trustworthy in its statement of facts. The 
times of the restored Louis XVIII. and of Charles X. do not abound in stir- 
ring adventure, but the intrigues, reactions, and political combinations of the 
period require nice discrimination for their treatment. Lamartine is more 
than fair to Charles X. and his ministers. The work, now completed, should 
be in every well-furnished library. 
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(27.) “The Annotated Paragraph Bible, with Explanatory Notes, §c., vol. 1. 
Genesis to Solomon’s Song.” (New-York: C. B. Norton; 1853; 8vo., pp. 
720.) The text of this edition is divided, according to the natural pauses, into 
paragraphs and sections, with appropriate headings to each, the chapters and 
verses being marked in the margin. Brief notes are subjoined to each page, 
chiefly illustrating manners, customs, usages, &c.; while comprehensive intro- 
ductory prefaces are given with each book. The whole work is prepared with 
great care, and it is illustrated quite largely with maps and drawings. We have 
seen no edition of the Bible so well suited for private and family reading. 


—_—— oo 0¢ --~——— —--— 


(28.) Or “ Home-Life in Germany, by CHarRLEs L. Brace,” (New-York: 
C. Scribner; 12mo., pp. 444,) we should be glad to say a great deal and to 
give copious extracts, but the book has reached our table at so late a period 
that we can only announce it, merely adding that we can bear personal testi- 
mony to the fidelity of its pictures of German life, and that no book of travel 
in Germany for many years has rivalled this in point of interest and truthful- 
ness. Our readers who wish to know how the great, and, in many respects, 
excellent German people live about their own firesides will find a store-house 
of instruction and entertainment in Mr. Brace’s pages. 





(29.) Tue “ Complete Historical Series,” by S.G. Goopricu, (Peter Parley,) 
has been several years before the public and has met with great success. New 
and revised editions have just been issued by E. H. Butler & Co., Pha., in 
very neat form. The series consists of a “ Pictorial History of the United 
States,” (12mo., pp. 360;) “ Pictorial History of England,” brought down to 
the time of Queen Victoria (12mo., pp. 444 ;) “ Pictorial History of France,” 
down to 1848, (pp. 347;) “ Pictorial History of Greece,” ancient and modern, 
(pp. 371;) “ Pictorial History of Rome,” with a sketch of the history of 
modern Italy, (pp. 333;) and “ Peter Parley’s Common School History,” 
intended to furnish a clear outline of universal history down to 1849. The 
paragraphs in each history are numbered, and questions are subjoined upon 
each for the purpose of class-training. We know no better books of the kind 
than this series. 





(30.) “ Life of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., edited by Rev. James C. Morratt, 
M. A., Professor of Latin, &c., at Princeton.” (Cincinnati: Moore & Co.; 
12mo., pp. 485.) This volume professes to be little more than an abridgment 
of Dr. Hanna’s Memoir of Chalmers, which has been republished in this coun- 
try by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. As such it may be useful to many who 
cannot purchase the larger work. How far, under the present lawless con- 
dition of international copyright, abridgments of works already before the 
public should be undertaken, except by the publishers who may have taken 
the risk of the greater enterprise, is a question on both sides of which some- 
thing might be said. We are inclined to think, however, that so jong as all 
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American publishers alike have unlimited right to print English books without 
compensation to the authors, they should respect the quasi rights gained by 
priority of republication. 





(31.) “ Leila; or the Island, by ANN Fraser TyTLeER,” (New-York: C. S. 
Francis & Co.; 1853; 18mo., pp. 232,) is a very pretty Crusoe-like story of a 
gentleman and his daughter who were wrecked on an uninhabited island, and 
made their abode there for some years. It abounds in excellent moral and 
religious lessons. From the same publishers we have received “Arbell, by 
JANE Winnarp Hooper,” which has less of the religious character. Both 
are very neatly printed and illustrated. 


——_——_—__>- + <2 


(32.) Tue fifth volume of the Marco Paul Series, so attractive to little folks, 
is “ Marco Paul in Boston, by JAcop ABBort,” (18mo., pp. 192,) just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. Parents may freely furnish these books 
to their children. 


—-- et ie 


(33.) “Lectures on Pastoral Theology: by the, Rev. James S. CANNON, 
D.D.” (New-York: C. Scribner; 8vo., pp. 617.) Dr. Cannon was for many 
years Professor of Pastoral Theology and Ecclesiastical History in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Reformed Dutch Church, at New-Brunswick, N. J., 
where he died, full of years and honours, in July, 1852. The volume contains 
thirty-six lectures, covering the entire range of pastoral theology, and more 
besides. Part I. treats, in nine lectures, of the “ Qualifications of the Pastoral 
Office,” which are stated to be: 1. A divine call; 2. Suitable intellectual endow- 
ments; 3. Certain gracious endowments; 4. Aptness to teach, under which 
head the common topics of homiletics are treated. Part II. treats of “ Pastoral 
Duties,” viz., prayer, preaching, the administration of the sacraments, cate- 
chization and pastoral visiting, and example. Most of these points are treated 
in ample detail, and with great good sense. The work is a valuable addition 
to our scanty stock of books on pastoral theology. 


—_—_ > +. + + 


(34.) Frew men have lived and laboured in this world to whom it owes so 
much, and of whom it knows so little, as the translators of the English Bible. 
Eminent for learning and piety as these men were in their day, few, except 
the learned, now know even their names; and, even among the learned, little 
has been known of their history. No person appears to have thought of col- 
lecting the scattered facts of their history, before the author of a work now be- 
fore us, entitled “ The Translators revived ; a Biographical Memoir of the 
Authors of the English Version of the Bible; by A. W. M’CiLurE.” (New- 
York: C. Scribner, 1853; 12mo., pp. 250.) Mr. M’Clure has gone through a 
great deal of toil in searching for the information which his welcome book 
affords. He gives in an introduction a full account of the different English 
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versions before the times of James I., and states at length the occasion of the 
present translation, and the methods by which it was prepared. Then follow 
biographical sketches, more or less extended, of all the men employed upon 
the great work. Mr. M’Clure’s pages afford ample proof “of the surpassing 
qualifications of these venerable translators, taken as a body, for their high and 
holy work.” His book, moreover, is full of interest in itself, and deserves the 
widest possible circulation. 





(35.) “ Epitome of Greek and Roman Mythology; with Explanatory Notes and 
a Vocabulary: by Joun S. Hart, LL. D., Principal of the Philadelphia High 
School,” &e. (Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co.; 12mo., pp. 162.) 
This volume contains an outline of classical mythology, in Latin, long used in 
elementary instructi® in France, under the title of “Epitome de Diis et 
Heroibus Poeticis,” originally prepared by the Jesuit Juvencius. It will serve 
the double purpose of a text-book for exercise and practice in Latin, and also 
of a manual of mythology : and is the better for either purpose because it serves 
both. The student of this little book, while daily hammering out his task as a 
beginner, will insénsibly find the facts of mythology “ ground into him.” It is 
remarkable how facts learned in this way stick in the memory: the old school- 
masters had some reason for making the boys learn all grammar-rules in Latin. 
To facilitate the use of the book, examination-questions are subjoined to each 
page; and a sufficiently copious body of notes, and a vocabulary at the end of 
the book, furnish all the apparatus (except the grammar) necessary for its use 
as a grammatical lesson-book. We recommend the book most earnestly to the 
notice of classical teachers, believing that a careful examination will lead them 
to adopt it; and that its use will be of service in making thorough scholars. 





— 00<— i> ee 


(36.) “ The Human Body at the Resurrection of the Dead, by GeorGr Hone- 
son.” (London: J. Mason, 1853; pp. 88.) In this tractate Mr. Hodgson 
seeks to show that the notion that the body will, at the resurrection, be spirit- 
ualized or refined into “a body partly spirit and partly matter” is contrary 
alike to Scripture and to philosophy. He also impugns the common opinion 
that “ flesh and blood ” cannot enter heaven, and rejects the current physiologi- 
eal doctrine of the “ waste” and “ reparation” of the human body. The way 
is thus prepared for a rejection of the germ theory (so called) of the resur- 
rection, (which Mr. Hodgson holds to be destitute of foundation, either in rea- 
son or Scripture,) and for the establishment of his own view, which is that the 
primitive matter of the body, without loss or modification, will be raised up in 
fulness of life—none of its organs (e. g., those for eating and digestion) being 
wanting. Mr. Hodgson is not a practised or easy writer, but appears to be 
firmly convinced of the truth of his conclusions, and maintains his points with 
a good deal of vigour. 


_—_ Oe 


(37.) AMERICAN books of travel, whether of the grave, didactic sort, or of the 
light and sketchy, are the best of any written at the present day. ‘The causes 
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of this superiority are not far to seek—but this is not the place to exhibit them. 
Among the best of the second class which our literature has produced is 
“ Yusef: or the Journey of the Frangi, by J. Ross Browne.” (New-York : 
Harper & Brothers, 1853; 12mo., pp. 421.) Mr. Browne, with true Yankee 
spirit, set out from Washington with fifteen dollars to make a tour of the East. 
On the way he took to whaling in the Indian Ocean, and (oddly enough) to 
four years work at a clerk’s desk in Washington, and then to reporting debates 
in California! After these digressions (the story of which may be found 
partly in Harper’s Magazine) he took the real tour of which this book is the 
record. And a curious record it is—a medley of sense and raillery, of acute 
observation and pleasant narrative, all impregnated with unfailing good 
humour, and set off with an occasional extravagance for which full traveller’s 
allowance must be granted. Altogether it is a very spirited and agreeable 
book. ‘ 

(38.) “ Three Months under the Snow,” (New-York : Carlton & Phillips, 18mo., 
pp- 178,) is one of the most affecting and even fascinating narratives we have 
ever read. It is the story of a little boy, who, with his grandfather, was 
buried under the snow in a mountain cottage, in Switzerland. Let our read- 
ers get it if they wish to be charmed, affected, and edified. 





(39.) Tue fifth volume of “ The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,” 
(New-York: Harper & Brothers, 12mo., pp. 623,) contains the third and 
fourth volumes of his Literary Remains as collected and edited by Henry 
Nelson Coleridge. A review of the whole work is in preparation, and will 
appear as soon as possible after the publication of this new and complete 
edition is finished. 


—— 0 << 9e - 


(40.) Tue latest volume of Bohn’s Scientific Library contains a selection from 
the “ Works of Lord Bacon,” (12mo., pp. 567,) including the second and third 
parts of the Instauratio Magna, viz.: the De Augmentis and the Novum 
Organum, which unfold the whole design of his philosophy, and constitute the 
only portion of his works that is much read. The treatise on the “ Advance- 
ment of Learning” is reprinted from Shaw’s translation with revisions: the 
“Novum Organum” is given from Wood’s revision, the best extant. Supple- 
mentary and explanatory notes are given from various authors, so that this 
edition. is the best, by far, for general use, that has yet appeared. All the 
books published in series by Mr. Bohn are kept on sale by Bangs, Brother, 
& Co., 13 Park Row, New-York. 





(41.) “ The Works of James Arminius, D. D., formerly Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Leyden, translated from the Latin, edited by the Rev. W. 
R. Baanatt, A.M.” (Auburn: Derby, Miller & Co., 1853; 38 vols., 8vo.) 
The first two volumes of this translation are taken from the edition of James 
Nichols, published in London in 1825 and 1828; but that edition embraced not 
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quite two-thirds of the works of Arminius, and Mr. Bagnall has translated all 
the remainder. He has also revised Nichols’s translation, correcting it when 
necessary. The present edition, then, contains all the theological writings of 
Arminius, the publication of which was ever sanctioned by himself or his 
friends. We cannot express too strongly our sense of the obligation under 
which the translator and the publishers have laid the theological public. The 
name of Arminius is oftener mentioned, in terms of praise or of reproach, than 
that of any other theologian except, perhaps, Calvin; yet his writings have 
been, for the most part, a sealed book, not merely to the laity, but to the 
majority of ministers. The original editions of his works are both scarce and 
dear; while Nichols’s version, imperfect as it was, has been long out of the 
market. There can be no doubt, we think, of the success of this edition, even 
as a commercial speculation. It is got up in a very commodious form, is hand- 
somely printed, and sold very cheap. 

As for the translation, we cannot speak of it decidedly at present, as we 
have not compared either Mr. Nichols’s version or Mr. Bagnall’s with the original. 
It reads well, however, and has that air of likeness which a good translation 
always carries on its face. Mr. Bagnall’s style appears to be much more easy 
than Nichols’s. He speaks of his mode of translating and editing the work in 
his preface as follows :— 

“In the part now, for the first time, published in the English language, the 
object has been to present, with clearness and accuracy, the ideas of Arminius, 
and the original has been adhered to as closely as possible, a nearly literal trans- 
lation being often preferred to one adorned with greater elegance of style. In both 
parts of the work, a word or phrase from the original has been frequently inserted, 
when it has been found difficult to convey in the English rendering the precise 
shade of meaning. It has also been thought expedient to insert a few brief notes, 
some of them preparatory to the different treatises, and others subjoined to the 
text as references, or needed explanations. More numerous and more extended 
observations might have been interesting and valuable, but the limits, which it 
was judged best to prescribe to the work, have prevented their insertion. A 
short sketch of the life of Arminius, designed only to elucidate some of the prin- 
cipal facts and events of his history, is prefixed to the translation.” 

We regret to be compelled to add that the book is disfigured to a painful 
extent by typographical blunders. The editor’s distance from the place of 
publication is assigned as an excuse for this, but it is insufficient. The pub- 
lishers should have employed some competent person on the spot to secure cor- 
rectness in the printing of so great a work. The Greek citations throughout 
the work have neither breathings nor accents. What is most marvellous of all 
is the fact that there is no index—a deficiency entirely inexcusable in a work 
of this class, designed to be complete, and to occupy the place of a standard 
book in theological libraries. 

We speak plainly of these things, as becomes us. It is high time that great 
books were as carefully prepared and printed in America as in Europe. It is 
due to the purchasers of such books, who intend, in buying them, to use them 
for study or reference, that all the necessary apparatus should be furnished 
with them. At the same time, we express our thanks both to publisher and 
editor for this new edition of Arminius, and hope it will be so widely sold that 
another will be called for in which the defects on which we have animadverted 
may be remedied. 


FourtH Series. Vou. V.—30 
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(42.) Mr. Srrone’s “ Harmony and Exposition of the Gospels” has met with 
great and deserved success. We are now glad to chronicle the appearance 
of an abridgment of the large work under the title of “A Manual of the 
Gospels, for the Use of Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, and Families, by JamMES 
Strona, A.M.” (New-York: Carlton & Phillips; 1853; 16mo., pp. 470.) 
It contains the leading text, or Harmony, from the larger work, printed on 
the left-hand page, with the Exposition, somewhat condensed, on the right. 

The Exposition is a marked feature of the work, and in some respects its 
most valuable one. Its purpose is well stated in the Editor’s preface as fol- 
lows :— 


“To prevent all misconception of its design, therefore, we wish here to state 
distinctly, that it is intended merely as a concise comMENTARY, and in no sense as 
a rival translation for popular or any other use. On this account, different terms 
and phrases from those employed in the common version have generally been 
purposely used, for the sake of more accurate explanation or greater vividness 
by the variety,—just as the definitions in a dictionary avoid the use of the word 
to be defined, and employ others instead, as nearly synonymous as possible. 
Neither must this be supposed to be a paraphrase of the text; on the contrary, 
it is meant to keep closely to the tenor of the original language, and to copy its 
very phraseology,—with merely such a latitude in terms as is necessary to con- 
vey its meaning to the modern reader. Wherever the explanation requires an 
expansion or illustration, it is distinguished as such by the use of brackets [ ], 
both for the sake of brevity and te avoid the inconvenience of notes at the foot 
of the page. 

“Some may think that a popular commentary, in the usual form of annota- 
tions, would have been more satisfactory ; the task would certainly have been 
easier in many respects. To have adopted such a form, however, would have 
been to destroy the two chief features of this work, upon which the usefulness of 
its plan must mainly depend, namely, its compact form and its continuous arrange- 
ment : regular “ notes”? would not only have occupied much greater space, and 
have presented the ideas in a more diluted and far less terse and picturesque 
manner, but they would also have broken up the train of thought into detached 
paragraphs of explanation, and compelled the reader to refer continually to the 
text, in order to keep to the thread of the discourse. A commentary in such a 
form can never be made an interesting reading-book, at least for youth; and 
even for purposes of consultation, it is apt to enlarge unduly upon one part of 
the text, and leave other points untouched. 

“For these reasons, as the Author in substance states in the Preface to his 
larger work, he has pursued a different method in this Exposition ; and it is for 
these reasons that we have adopted it for the present purpose. Yet no one who 
has tried his hand at such an effort will suppose that the labour of elucidating 
the meaning of the sacred text has thereby been lightened; on the contrary, it 
has been much increased. On the present plan, how to convey the requisite 
explanation in the prescribed compass, and yet have the whole read smoothly, 
must have been continually a matter of the greatest difficulty, and one that 
required the most careful management. It was impossible to exhibit the pro- 
cess by which conclusions were reached, and yet the results were to be so stated 
that the reasons should spontaneously occur to the reader. Superadded to this 
was the necessity of adhering to the turn of thought, and even to the style of lan- 
guage, as found in the original of the text; and at the same time, of so elucidat- 
ing both these as to show, in one sentence, what the text says, and what it means, 
as well as the connexion between the phraseology and the sense. All these 
steps might easily have been drawn out in notes, while they were present to the 
mind; but on the contrary, a single expression only could be given, to embody 
and vindicate the results of tedious study and consideration. And even this 
expression had to be so worded as to distinguish, on its very face, the explana- 
tory from the original matter. Nor was any allusion to the Greek words of the 
text admissible, in order to develop the meaning silently assigned to them; nor 
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any discussion of conflicting opinions allowable: but one sense could be given, 
and that must be promptly and unequivocally stated, and then be left to the 
candour of the reader, to accept or reject as the general bearing of the context 
might warrant. These were some of the embarrassments of the present under- 
taking ; and they are here only referred to for the purpose of explaining certain 
peculiarities in its execution, that might not otherwise be understood. The ver- 
sion of the poetical parts of the text was particularly beset with difficulties, not 
so much arising from the restraints imposed by the laws of metre, as from the 
peculiar manner in which the New Testament writers quote passages from the 
Old Testament—these being also generally passages of great scope of meaning 
and highly rhetorical structure.” 

The Notes and Dissertations are omitted as unnecessary for the purposes of 
this abridgment. In its present form, taken in connexion with the author's 
‘* Question Book,” the work is admirably adapted to use in schools and Bible 
classes, as well as for family instruction. Like all the recent issues from the 
Methodist Book Concern, it is beautifully printed and bound. 


—_— 4m o< os 


(43.) “ Lives of the Brothers Humboldt, Alexander and William.” (New-York : 
Harper & Brothers, 1853; 12mo., pp. 398.) The memoir of Alexander von 
Numboldt, given in this volume, is from the German of Klencke; that of Wil- 
liam is by Schlesier ; and both are translated by Juliette Bauer. How faith- 
ful the version is we cannot say,as we have not seen the originals ; but it lacks 
ease and naturalness. The substance of the volume will be found to possess 
the deepest interest. Alexander von Humboldt, still living—and in his eighty- 
fifth year still working unweariedly from day to day—has reached the highest 
summit of scientific fame gained by any man of his generation. Uniting the 
attainments of a whole academy in himself, he adds to his vast intellectual 
wealth the highest capacity of using it, with the happy usury of learning, at 
once to enlarge his own stores and to shower them upon his fellow-men. The 
quick enthusiasm of his genius has inspired almost every branch of natural 
science into new activity, and fertilized many a barren tract into a fruit-bear- 
ing soil. His brother William possessed, perhaps, equally great original 
powers: it is only because his line of study and research has been more remote 
from the ordinary walks and needs of men that his fame has not rivalled his 
brother’s. Their example, as given in this book, cannot fail to stimulate the 
energies of every student who shall read it. 


oe - i 


(44.) “A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, exhibiting a Systematic View of that 
Science, by Samuret Davipson, D. D.” (2 vols., 8vo.; Edinburgh: A. & C. 
Black, 1852.) A work on this topic—or rather series of topics—was issued by 
the same author in 1830. On attempting its revision he found that not merely 
a new edition, but a new book, was needed. The science had advanced rapidly 
in thirteen years, and the author’s knowledge of it had grown still more rapidly ; 
so that when he came to retouch his pages, “everything had to be rewritten 
and put into a new shape.” And, he tells us, “ it will not surprise any, except 
the very ignorant, to be told that various opinions formerly held by the author 
have been abandoned.” The first volume gives the literary history of the 
Old Testament: the second that of tlie New. Dr. Davidson has, in this work, 
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as in his “Introduction to the New Testament,” shown the most unwearied 
diligence in collecting and arranging materials, and in bringing down his state- 
ments to the latest scientific knowledge ; but he fails in both works to condense 
his matter well and to select his points aptly. Of all these things we shall 
speak more at length in an article now in preparation for our next number. 





(45.) WE noticed some time since the new “Catechism of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, No. 1,” (New-York: Carlton & Phillips,) and urged upon our 
readers, both clerical and lay, the vast importance of the work, and the duty 
of the Church with regard to its introduction and use. We have now before 
us the second and third numbers of the Catechism, completing the series. The 
great peculiarity and excellence of this series lie in the fact that it does not 
consist of three separate eatechisms, but of one, in three stages of development, 
the language of the basis being unchanged in the different numbers of the 
series. No. 1 is the Catechism; No. 2 is the same, with the addition of numer- 
ous Scripture proofs and illustrations printed side by side with the several 
questions and answers. After the scholar has learned by heart the answers to 
the questions in No. 1, so as to repeat them verbatim, he should proceed to 
commit to memory, just as carefully, the Scripture proofs of the several an- 
swers as furnished in No. 2. No time or trouble should be spared in thor- 
oughly securing this most important object of catechetical instruction. The 
boy or girl who has the answers and their proofs fixed firmly in his or her 
memory will not be apt, in after life, to be “ blown about by every wind of doc- 
trine.” The aim of Catechism No. 3 is to expand the answers of No. 1 and 
the proofs of No. 2 into something like a system of Christian doctrine in a con- 
densed form. The Catechism proper is taken up section by section, and a 
summary is given, in comprehensive language, of the subject-matter of each 
section, Then follow an analysis of the section, a number of explanatory and 
practical questions, and a set of definitions :— 

“Some of the questions relate to the theory, and some to the practice, of relig- 
ion; some of them are found in other Catechisms, and some are new. None 
have been inserted for the sake of extending the work, and none that have been 
deemed essential to the practical objects of a Catechism have been omitted. It 
is hoped that they will all be systematically and thoroughly learned in their 
proper order. Many of them will doubtless be suggestive of other questions, 
which an intelligent and judicious teacher can verbally supply. 

“The study of this Catechism will not be completed until the learner shall 
have prepared himself to give concise and pertinent definitions to all the import- 
ant terms used. 

“Definitions of the more prominent and difficult terms have been appended to 
the several sections. It should be observed that these definitions are not intended 
to supply the place of a dictionary, but simply to give a concise and clear expla- 
nation of the words as used in the positions to which reference is made. Hence 
there has been no attempt to reduce words to their original form; on the other 
hand, words of every form, whether noun, verb, participle, adjective, or adverb, 
are defined as they occur. 

“Tt is very important for Biblical students and teachers to accustom them- 
selves to define words clearly and properly. Continued practice will cause the 
habit to become pleasant as well as useful. 

“The design of this Catechism throughout, is not only to exercise the memory, 
but to discipline the mind, to enlighten the understanding, and to improve the 
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heart. In its preparation, constant reference has been made to the elaborate 
catechetical works of former times, with the intention of copying their excel- 
lences and improving upon their construction and phraseology.”—Pp. 4, 5. 

We concur most cordially in the wish expressed by the editor, that “the 
study of this manual of Christian truth may become universal in our Sunday 
schools and in our families, and that the day will soon come when no person 
among us of sufficient age will be found ignorant of its contents, or unable to 
give a reason of the hope that is in him.” 





— 


(46.) Or the following pamphlets, &c., we can give nothing but the titles :— 





Twelfth Annual Catalogue of the Providence Conference Seminary, East 


Greenwich, R. I. 


Annual Report of the Trustees and Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
State Lunatic Hospital, at Harrisburgh, for the year 1852. 
Tenth Annual Report of the Managers of the State Lunatic Asylum of 


New-York. 


American Psychological Journal, vol. i, conducted by Edward Mead, M. D. 
Report of the Majority of the Commissioners appointed to examine the 


affairs of Union College. 


Transmitted to the Legislature March 4, 1853. 


The American and Foreign Christian Union, 1853. 
Minutes of the Seventeenth Session of the New-Jersey Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held at Bridgeton, April 13-20, 1853. 


Common Schools Unsectarian. 


A Discourse delivered in the Methodist 


Episcopal Church at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 6, 1853, by E. O. Haven. 





Art. XI—RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Cheological and Religions. 
EUROPEAN. 


“ Die Ohristliche Kirche der drei ersten 
Jahrhunderte: Vorlesungen von Dr. K. R. 
Hacensacu, Prof. der Theologie in Basil.” 
(Leipsig: 1853; 8vo., pp. 349.) The first 
three of these lectures treat of the state 
of the heathen and Jewish world imme- 
diately before and at the time of Christ’s 
advent; the fourth lecture exhibits the 
unevangelical narrative of Christ’s birth and 
life; the three following treat of the 
foundation of the Church and of its his- 
tory in the apostolic times; and the re- 
mainder of the work brings down the 
record to the end of the third century. It 
is well worthy the attention of theological 
students. 

We have received Part I. of “‘Clavis Li- 
brorum Veteris Testamenti Apocryphorum 
Philologica, auctore Curist. Apr. Want, 


Phil. et Theol. Doctore.” (Leipsig: 1853; 
royal 8yo.) This part contains 320 pages, 
and carries the Lexicon down to the word 
paratogpwrv. 


“Guielmi Gesenii Thesaurus Philologicus 
Criticus Linguee Hebreece et Chaldaee Vet. Tes- 
tamenti.””? We have received the last fas- 
ciculus of the third volume of this great 
work—the editio altera secundum radices 
digesta, priore Germanica longe auctior et 
emendatior—edited by Roediger. (Lips. : 
1853; 3 Vogel, 4to.) The work is com- 
pleted in 1522 quarto pages. 


“ Pro Confessionis Religione adversus Con- 
fessionum Theologiam, scripsit C.G.G. Theile, 
Theol. in Univ. Lips. Prof. (Lipsie : 1852; 
8vo., pp. 146.) The object of this tractate 
is to show that religion and theology are 
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entirely distinct, and, if possible, to adjust 
rightly the limits of each. 

Tue Church of England is constantly 
affording illustrations of the inevitable 
tendency of national Church establish- 
ments to corruption and peculation. By 
the 6th and 7th William IV., chapter 77, 
(1836,) certain amounts of income were 
assigned to the different sees of England 
and Wales—viz., £15,000 to Canterbury, 
£10,000 to York and London, £8,000 to 
Durham, £5,500 to Ely, £5,000 to Salis- 
bury, Worcester, and others, and £4,200 
to St. Asaph. Accordingly, returns of their 
revenues were called for from the then in- 
cumbents of the different sees, and calcu- 
lations made thereupon to determine the 
yearly sums payable to the commission by 
the archbishops and bishops consecrated or 
translated since January 1, 1836, so as to 
leave them respectively the income con- 
templated by the legislature. For exam- 
ple, the annual charge thus fixed upon for 
the Bishop of Durham was £11,200, the 
commissioners having been led by his lord- 
ship’s representations to believe that the 
average annual income of the see would 
be £19,200. In fact, the estimated future 
net income of Durham was, in 1835, cal- 
culated at £17,890 only. Well, the bishop 
has so managed the estates that, from 
1837 to 1850, his net annual income has 
varied from £16,330 Os. 11d. to £34,767 
12s. 10d., and made a total of more than 
£342,000, instead of £268,000; so that 
this self-denying prelate of the north has 
had £74,000 more than what the legisla- 
ture intended! 

Tue first two volumes of Smith’s “ Sa- 
ered Annals,” (published under the titles 
of the “ Patriarchal Age” and the “ He- 
brew People,” by Messrs. Carlton & Phil- 
lips, 200 Mulberry-st., New-York,) have 
met with a very favourable reception in 
this country. The third volume is an- 
nounced in London as in preparation, un- 
der the title of “ The History and Religion 
of the Gentile Nations that were placed in 
Proximity to the Jewish People: containing 
a Succinct Account of the Egyptians, As- 
syrians, Babylonians, Medes, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans; carefully collected 
from Ancient Authors and Holy Scripture, 
with the best aid afforded by Recent Dis- 
coveries in Egyptian and Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions. Being the Turrp and concluding 
Serres of Sacred Annale; with Indexes 
and Tables adapted to the whole work: 
and forming a complete connexion of the 
Sacred and Profane History, also a full 
Elucidation of the Fulfilment of Sacred 
Prophecy. By Grorer Smirn, F. A. 8.” 








Mr. Brackaper (13 Paternoster Row, 
London) is publishing in monthly parts a 
new edition of the “ Authorized Version of 
the Bible.” This edition is framed on the 
model of the Chronological New Testament, 
favourably noticed in this journal last 
year, under the conviction “that some- 
thing could be done to make our invalua- 
ble English Version more intelligible to 
devout students of the Word of God, by 
some little helps in arrangement and 
printing.” These helps were as follows :-— 
I. The Text was newly divided into Para- 
graphs and Sections; II. Dates and Places 
of transactions were marked; IU. The 
Translators’ Marginal Renderings were 
given; IV. The Parallel Illustrative Pas- 
sages were quoted at length; V. Quota- 
tions from the Old Testament were printed 
in capitals. In the present edition these 
improvements have been more completely 
carried out. And, in addition, the follow- 
ing have been attempted to be given :— 
I. The most Important Variations of the Ver- 
sions, viz.: the Chaldee Paraphrases, Sa- 
maritan, Septuagint, Syriac, Vulgate, Ara- 
bic, Persie, and Ethiopic. IL. Critical Notes 
from the best sources, Continental and British. 
The object has been to explain as clearly 
and thoroughly as possible all difficult pas- 
sages, and thus to put the English reader 
in possession of those helps which modern 
research and scholarship have produced. 
Ill. Blucidations from Modern Discoveries 
and Travels, Great attention has been 
paid to the Geography and History of the 
Bible ; and the best and most recent sources 
of information have been consulted—all 
which sources are carefully given. 

Proposats have been issued (by Jackson 
and Walford, 18 St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
London) for the publication, by subscrip- 
tion, of “ First Lines of Christian Theology, 
in the form of a Syllabus, prepared for the 
use of the Students in the Academy at 
Homerton; with large additions and elu- 
cidations by the author, the late Joun 
Pye Smrru, D. D., LL. D., F.R.S., Fifty 
Years Tutor of Homerton College; edited 
from the original manuscripts, with some 
additional notes and references, and co- 
pious indexes, by William Farrer, LL. B., 
Secretary and Librarian of New College, 
London.” The work will appear in one 
large volume, 8vo., price twelve shillings 
(sterling). For more than thirty years 
before his death, Dr. Smith adopted the 
method of oral lecturing upon the Sylla- 
bus, which he was thus led to enrich with 
a body of the most valuable additions, ex- 
pansions, and annotations. A consider- 
able portion of the work was completely 
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re-written. The volume, therefore, con- 
tains ample, though condensed, discus- 
sions of the topics which might be 
expected to occur in such a work, 

Tue Catholic controversy waxes hotter 
in England. New books, pamphlets, and 
journals are daily phenomena. One of the 
most successful of the latter is ‘ The 
Bulwark, or Reformation Journal,” edited 
by Rev. Dr. Cunningham, Principal of the 
New College, Edinburgh, which has en- 
tered upon its second year with a sub- 
scription list of thirty thousand. 

Tue first two volumes of Clark’s “ Theo- 
logical Library” for 1853, were announced 
for publication in May, namely, Miller on 
the Christian Doctrine of Sin, Vol. I, and 
Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. IIL. 
Thirty volumes of the series have now 
been issued; forming a most valuable 
collection of theological and Biblical liter- 
ature, 

Tue third and concluding part of that 
most timely and valuable little book, 
“The Restoration of Belief,’ is just an- 
nounced in London. It treats of the 
Miracles of the Gospels considered in 
their relation to the principal features of 
the Christian Scheme. 

Tue Theologische Studien und Kritiken for 
April, 1853, contains the following arti- 
cles :—1. On the position of the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament in the Chris- 
tian canon, by Dr. Bleek ; 2. On the temp- 
tation of Christ, by F. W. Laufs; 3. An 
apology for Heathenism and attack on 
Christianity, (a curious article, written by 
the Brahmin Mora Bhatta Dandekara, and 
translated into English by Wilson, in 
Bombay, 1832;) 3. Systematic and 
Practical Theology, by Dr. Kienlen, (a 
brief paper fixing the logical position of 
apologetics and polemics in the circle of 
theological science ;) 4. A Review of the 
second part of Hasse’s Anselm of Canter- 
bury, by Kling; 5. A Review of Dittmar’s 
‘Geschichte der Welt vor und nach Chris- 
tus,” by Kayser; 6. On the effect of the 
plans of Church-order by Bugenhagen, in 
the development of the German Church 
and culture, by C. F. Jiiger, of Tubingen ; 
7. Programme of the Hague Society for 
the defence of the Christian religion, for 
1852. 

In 1843 Professor Hasse, of Bonn, 
published the first volume of his ‘‘ Ansedm 
von Canterbury,” containing the life of 
Anselm. Following literally the Horatian 
rule nonum prematur in annum, he has just 
issued the second yolume, containing Die 
Lehre Anselm’s, (Leipzig, 1852, pp. 663,) 





which is characterized by Dr. Kling, in 
the Studien und Kritiken, as a uvijua é¢ 
dei; combining a most thorough search 
into the sources, with a clear and sound 
historical knowledge and judgment, and a 
just and adequate appreciation of An- 
selm’s theology. It is an indispensable 
book to all engaged in such studies. 


We have received (but have not 
had time to examine thoroughly) ‘ Das 
Hohelied Salomonis ausgelegt von E. W. 
Hengstenberg,” (The Song of Solomon, in- 
terpreted by Professor Hengstenberg, 
Berlin, 1853, 8vo. ; pp. 264,) which, besides 
the exposition, contains four supplemen- 
tary dissertations :—1. On the unity of 
the Song; 2. On its author; 3. On its 
historical starting-point; and 4. On the 
two methods of interpreting it—the literal 
and the spiritual, We have also received 
the first part of the second and enlarged 
edition of “ Die Geschichte der Heiligen 
Schriften Neuen Testaments, yon Epwarp 
Reuss.” (Braunschweig: 1853; 8vo., pp. 
265.) 

Tue “ Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Wesleyan Committee of Education,” (Lon- 
don: 1853; 8vo., pp. 191,)is a formidable 
document, indicative of the weight of its 
contents. It furnishes abundant proof of 
the vitality of Wesleyan Methodism, that 
it can carry on so vast a system of public 
instruction as that detailed in this report, 
during the very heat and pressure of the 
disturbances which have of late years 
agitated the connexion. Still more sig- 
nificant is a recent movement for the es- 
tablishment of a “ Connexional Relief and 
Extension Fund,” on that grand scale of 
operation which Methedism seems to de- 
light in, both in England and America. 
At a meeting of Wesleyan ministers and 
gentlemen from various parts of the king- 
dom, assembled at the Centenary Hall, 
Bishopsgate-street, London, April 22d and 
23d, the Rev. John Scott, President of the 
Conference, in the chair, it was unani- 
mously agreed that measures should forth- 
with be taken to raise by subscription a 
Connexional Relief and Extension Fund, 
to be devoted, under the direction of a 
special committee, to the following ob- 
jects:—The payment of the debts at 
present existing on the various connex- 
ional funds, with a provision for facilitat- 
ing the operation of the plans adopted at 
the meeting to prevent the recurrence of 
similar debts in future; and the reduc- 
tion, according to plans to be hereafter 
determined by the committee above-men- 
tioned, of debts upon the chapels of the 
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Connexion, with a provision for facilitat- 
ing the erection of new chapels in import- 
ant and destitute places. For these 
important objects it was proposed that the 
sum of one hundred thousand pounds at 
least should be raised, over ten thousand 
pounds of which were subscribed in two 
days! Two years are allowed for the 
completion of the undertaking. 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR JACOBI. 
Kinigsberg, March, 1853. 

THE controversy concerning the continu- 
ation or dissolution of the union in the 
Established Church of Prussia has ex- 
tended still further during the last three 
months. A great many clergymen, even 
of the province of Pommerania, the prin- 
cipal seat of exact Lutheranism, have, in 
petitions sent to the Church-government, 
declared themselves in favour of uphold- 
ing the Union between Lutherans and Re- 
formed. The ‘“ Oberkirchenrath” (Su- 
preme Ecclesiastical Court) is of opinion, 
that the Union should be represented at 
least in the supreme court of the Church, 
so as not to allow any one to enter it with- 
out admitting the provision that it shali 
contain both Lutheran and Reformed mem. 
bers, and agreeing to the common adminis- 
tration by the Plenum of the Oberkirchen- 
rath. So it has also willingly admitted as a 
member, Dr. Nitzsch, who, like most of the 
friends of the Union, considers the agree- 
ment of the Lutheran and Reformed confes- 
sions as the symbolic basis\of the Church. 
The united congregations of the Rhine prov- 
ince have been reassured concerning the 
right of their united existence. And this 
was a very wise and very necessary decision; 
for these congregations arose amidst a 
predominantly Catholic population, by the 
uniting of Lutherans and Reformed into 
one congregation. A dissolution of the 
Union would threaten also these congrega- 
tions with dissolution. Meanwhile the 
opponents of the Union have not been in- 
active. They met in some provincial and 
one general assembly at Wittenberg, (Sept. 
28-30, 1852,) where a great zeal was mani- 
fested, exhibiting more of Lutheranism 
than of Christianity. To the theological 
faculties—men who have deserved of the 
Church more than any of the assistants at 
that assembly—they have answered with 
strong invectives and weak reasonings ; 
some have seen in the declarations in fa- 
vour of the Union open apostasy from the 
Church, as they likewise formerly con- 
tended that the Union was revolution, and 
that love for the Church and the native 
country was only found with the most 
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rigid Lutherans or Reformed. They de- 
mand from the Oberkirchenrath, above 
all other things, the establishment of 
a Lutheran senate in that court, and 
the abolition of the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution, issued for the evangelical con- 
gregations, as containing too many 
democratic enactments, whilst they over- 
rate the ministry in a way rather 
Catholic than Protestant. The Ober- 
kirchenrath resists the former demand; 
but as to the execution of the eccle- 
siastical constitution, it has long ago 
made it dependent on the free will of the 
pastors, patrons, and congregations. The 
constitution has been introduced in the 
most suspected part of the monarchy—in 
two hundred and fifty congregations—and 
the result has been favourable beyond all 
expectation. The newly-elected elders 
have felt the obligation resting upon 
them to take the lead by a Christian life 
and frequent attendance at church, They 
have introduced a stricter discipline, and 
a more attentive ministering to the wants 
of the poor, and in this and other respects 
obstacles have been overcome in a short 
time, against which the pastors had long 
struggled in vain. A new interest in the 
gospel begins to awaken. Some of the 
congregations in the farthest north-east 
have been very much injured by Rational- 
ism, for the University of Kénigsberg, 
where Kant had his seat, fostered Ration- 
alistic views in clergymen and teachers. 
But other congregations have preserved 
Christianity in traditional, and, more or 
less, living forms. To those who uphold 
a high degree of Christian piety, belong 
the Lithuanian people, of which a con- 
siderable remnant here stillexists. Sepa- 
rated from the modern unchristian influ- 
ences by distance, language, and little 
cultivation, it has retained all its patri- 
archal piety. The state government and 
the University of Kénigsberg take care 
of the education of preachers who are able 
to preach to them in the Lithuanian lan- 
guage, which is still at least the language 
of the Church. In these Prussian coun- 
tries, near the boundaries of Russia, the 
Baptists are very active in spreading their 
sect. Here is the home of many Men- 
nonites, a sect kindred to them and dwell- 
ing especially in the fruitful low countries 
on the Vistula. These begin now to emi- 
grate often to Russia, where great privi- 
leges are granted to these peaceable, in- 
dustrious, and wealthy settlers. 

The Irvingites, who have already de- 
scended from the climax of favour they 
found at Berlin, are now endeavouring to 
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make proselytes in these distant tracts. 
Two of their evangelists visited Kénigs- 
berg, (1852,) but were forced by the police 
to quit thetown. Of late, the police, see- 
ing that the reasons for banishing them 
out of town were not valid, has not 
opposed any obstacle to their return. So 
one evangelist of the sect has again made 
his appearance at Konigsberg; and since 
in all large towns, idle reformers, vain and 
confused pious people are found, there is 
no doubt that they will find some adher- 
ents here also. 


Spicilegium Solesmense, complectens sanc- 
torum Patrum scriptorumque ecclesias- 
ticorum anecdota hactenus opera, cur. 
Dom. T. B. Pitra, ord. 8. Bened., Mo- 
nacho e congregatione Gallica. Tom. 
primus, (auctores seculo V, antiquiores.) 
Paris: 1852. 


I wish to direct your attention to a work 
which I cannot myselfas yet fully character- 
ize to you, but which, by all that I know 
of it, manifests already its great import- 
ance. The learned French Benedictine, 
M. Pitra, has, with that assiduity which 
always distinguished his order, compiled a 
large work, which is a worthy continua- 
tion of the great collections of Mabillon 
and Montfaucon, and which, in recent 
times, has been surpassed only by the 
treasures brought forth from the Vatican 
library by Angelo Mai. The libraries of 
Great Britain, France, and Belgium, have 
been searched by him with great care; 
manuscripts, already often examined, have 
been again reviewed, and a rich gleaning 
made of ecclesiastical writers, from the 
first centuries to the twelfth. At present 
I will mention a few of the contents, re- 
serving other portions for a future article. 

The few words which are produced 
from a Latin translation of the letter of 
Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians, 
have little value, as also the translator 
cannot be ascertained; it is of interest 
only that he seems to translate the am- 
biguous expression éxivoum by forma, 
Also, two short pieces, produced by Victor 
of Capua, (about 550 p. Chr.,) in a Latin 
translation of a Greek work, (liber res- 
ponsionum,) would not be much missed, 
the authorship of Polycarp, to whom he 
attributes them, being very uncertain. 
Of no greater importance is a millennial 
story of Papias, extracted from an Arme- 
nian Codex of a Convent of the Mechita- 
rish at Venice, and narrated already by 
Ireneus with by far too much importance. 
But it would be a very interesting cir- 
cumstance, if a literal interpretation of this 
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very story of Papias, contained in the 
Prolegomena of the Spicilegium, should 
be a fragment of the Clavis of Helito 
of Sardis (170 p. Chr.) as the editor 
asserts, who promises to publish after- 
wards the whole book, Then we 
should know the contents of this book, 
mentioned by Eusebius, and understand 
its name: it would be, as far as we 
know, the first Biblical lexicographic 
essay in the Church; a noteworthy tes- 
timonial of the scientific tendencies of 
the Church of Asia Minor in the second 
century. The expressions of Papias are 
understood figuratively, the vineyard as 
the Church, &c. To Ireneus M. Pitra, 
according to the manuscript, attributes a 
Syrian fragment, which, together with the 
other Syrian codices, has been brought 
recently to the British Museum from the 
Egyptian convents. It contains a de- 
scription of the person and of the work 
of Christ, and there is nothing in it that 
could not have beengsaid by Ireneus. 
His authorship is somewhat confirmed by 
the reappearing of the same fragment in 
an Armenian manuscript at Venice, which 
also attributes it to Ireneus: but the 
text has been made more uncertain by it; 
for the Armenian has amplified the same 
subject. This very matter is treated of 
in another Syrian piece attributed to him, 
which is as it were an enlargement of the 
second article of the Apostles’ Creed ; it 
is distinguished from the other, especially 
by the antitheses, in which the predi- 
cates of Christ are enumerated. It is 
noteworthy that the author states, expli- 
citly in both pieces, that he gives only 
what is taught by Holy Writ. There is 
in it no appeal at all to ecclesiastical tra- 
dition, which the Roman Church likes so 
much to support by the authority of 
TIreneus. 

The editor joins to this a prologue to the 
five books of Ireneeus Advers. Haeres., which 
he attributes, by a not unhappy accommo- 
dation, to the deacon Florus, of Lyon, in 
the ninth century; evidence concerning it 
cannot be obtained, and the piece does not 
deserve much inquiry in this regard. In 
the appendix M. Pitra adds a fragment 
of a practical explanation of Matthew 
xx, 21, evidently a part of a larger prac- 
tical” exegetical work; the Armenian 
manuscript calls Ireneus the author, but 
which he thinks rightly is very doubtful. 
With still more certainty the fragments 
of Justinus Martyr, which are contained in 
the Antirrheticos of Nicephorus, may be 
considered as spurious. Some pieces will 
also remain uncertain, attributed to Hip- 
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polytus, which are quoted here and in the 
appendix, (p. 551;) the latter has more 
the appearance of genuineness than the 
former ; both of them are of small extent. 
Among the fragments from the book of 
Victor of Capua which are ascribed to 
Origen, is one from a work hitherto, as 
it seems, overlooked, on the Passover. 
He says in it, that the fire of purification, 
which shall oceur at the end of the world, 
will consume also all darkness of the di- 
vine things, since then, like angels, we 
shall have God, the ‘source of all good, 
present. Another is taken from a letter 
to Firmilianus, of Cesarea, in Cappadocia, 
and explains, in a striking manner, the 
difference between Christians destitute of 
science and those learned; the former, 
resting firmly on their simple faith, over- 
come by their silence the adversaries of 
sound doctrine. These two fragments are 
characterized by the style of Origen, 
and are genuine without doubt; as to the 
others, it is mu@h more uncertain. A 
fragment of a letter of Dionysius of Alex- 
andria to a certain Conon, treating of 
ecclesiastical discipline, is warranted by 
the testimonial of Eusebius, and shows in 
its language, and the mild and friendly 
sentiments throughout, the expression of 
this bishop, so pious and full of love. Of 
greater extent than all the rest is a newly- 
discovered Latin poem, of about one 
thousand verses, which, by the editor, is 
ascribed with mnch reason to Commo- 
dianus. The crude verses, similar to 
hexameters, but neglecting arbitrarily the 
quantity, the rude mode of expression, 
many strange words, at last the character- 
istic of the poet’s person, all this quite 
confirms this view of the authorship. The 
contents of this newly-found poem are 
apologetical against Heathens and Jews ; 
but it seems to have originated in a more 
quiet time of the Church, and was pro- 
bably composed between the Valerian and 
Diocletian persecutions. The most note- 
worthy feature of it is, that the author 
agrees to the principles of the Patri- 
passiani; for he contends, like them, that 
God the Father himself has appeared in 
Christ as the Son. Only he is somewhat 
opposed to the suffering of the Father, 
saying, that God was unwilling that it 
should be said of the Father, that he had 
suffered ; in order to disappoint the devil, 
he had preferred to bring it about that 
the suffering was perceived in the Son. 
Commodian writes with an ingenuousness 
which points necessarily to a wide-spread 
agreement with him in the Church of 
Northern Africa. Now we know moreover 





from the recently-found Philosophumena, 
reviewed already in this periodical, and 
ascribed with almost general unanimity to 
Hippolytus, that also in Rome the doctrine 
of Patripassianism foynd a great many 
adherents; that Zephyrinus, Callistus, 
and a great part of the congregation, 
agreed to its essential points; that her- 
alds of this doctrine, as Cleomenes and 
Praxeas, known from Tertullian, were 
received here very favourably, So it be- 
comes probable that the popular opinion 
of the Occident considered generally from 
the beginning the Father as the divine in 
Christ, whilst in the Orient the more 
theoretical cultivation favoured the doc- 
trine of subordination. Therefore the doc- 
trine of Homoousion was earlier and more 
universally developed in the Occident. To 
the second century M. Pitra refers also 
two small tracts, regarding celebration of 
feasts and of Passover ; he assigns as the 
author of the latter a Bishop Murinus, of 
Alexandria, and an anonymous writer as 
that of the former. However interesting 
it could be for the controversy about the 
Passover to receive new communications 
concerning it from so early an epoch, yet 
these hive, without doubt, a later origin. 
For in the first tract the sporting about 
the seven degrees, that is, offices in the 
Church, and in the second the assertion, 
that the whole Church, following the 
sedes «apostolica, had rejected a certain 
custom of the celebration, suits only to a 
much later time. . 
To the fourth century some Coptic 
fragments of Acts of the Council of Nice 
seem to belong. Probably they originated 
before the Council of Constantinople, 
(381,) and after the beginning of the 
controversy with Photius, about 350. 
The Acts contain the Council’s Confession 
of Faith, six canons, among which the 
important one concerning the rank of the 
bishops of Alexandria, Antiochia, and 
Rome, in the shorter authentic form; a 
rather silly legend respecting the three 
hundred and eighteen members, among 
whom the Holy Spirit is said to have 
been visible as the three hundred and 
nineteenth; a register of African and 
Asiatic bishops, who were present, is an- 
nexed, by which the two registers known 
to us are supplied. To the fourth century 
belong also Scholia to Exodus by Diodorus 
of Tarsus, the famous founder of Antioch- 
ian theology and teacher of Chrysos- 
tom. They are given by Victor of Capua, 
and judging by contents as well as form, 
their genuineness seems to undergo no 
doubt. Diodorus develops in it, among 
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other things, his opinion of free will, and 
avoids embracing unlimited predestina- 
tion. The words: “I shall harden the 
heart of Pharaoh,” are thus interpreted 
by him: God had indulgence arid for- 
bearance with him, in order to grant to 
the Egyptian, shaken by the miracles, 
time for repentance and conversion. But 
this patience was at once the occasion of 
Pharaoh’s abusing it and becoming obdu- 
rate. Inasmuch as God caused it, it could 
be said that he had done it—a not impos- 
sible explanation, because it represents 
God not merely as passive and admitting. 
In the interpretation of Exodus xvi, 4: 
“God will rain bread from heaven,” he 
combats naturalistic adversaries, who will 
not see in it anything wonderful, the 
manna being found still now in certain 
places. Then he gives a hint of his 
opinion respecting the Lord’s Supper, 
which shows that he regarded bread and 
wine as symbols of the body and blood of 
Christ. For he says, the manna is a 
type of the bread of heaven, of the bread 
of angels, but the food of angels is 
Christ, the Word of God. But also we, 
as it were the true Israelites of the Des. 
ert, receive the body of Christ and have 
a symbol of it inthe manna: wherefore it 
is said in the 77th Psalm, (Ps. Ixxviii, 25,) 
“Man did eat angels’ food.” I leave off 
here reviewing the Spicilegium, and hope 
to return hereafter to the other contents, 
in some regard most important. 


votestantische Monatsblatter fiir innere Zeit- 
geschichte, &. Gotha. Justus Perthes. 
(Protestant Monthly Review for the in- 
ner history of the age.) 


I avail myself of this occasion to rec- 
ommend to you and your countrymen 
this excellent periodical. Some of our 
best theologians and laymen took part in 
establishing it; and the editor himself is 
a scholar, highly esteemed on account of 
his excellent works on political, ecclesias- 
tical, and literary history, as well as on 
account of his sentiments. It is intended 
to counteract both the Roman political agi- 
tation and infidelity. The number for 
January, 1853, contains pieces of much 
worth. Itis opened by a shért and beauti- 
ful discourse, pointing the learned to Christ, 
the true King and only help in our need. 
Then a treatise: ‘ Religion, philosophy,and 
politics in the next time to come,” inter- 
esting especially for the serious appre- 
ciation of the past of philosophy and its 
influence, and for free-minded Christian 
sense. Then follows a treatise on the mar- 





tyrdom of the three bishops, Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer, under Maria Stuart, most 
interesting from the subject itself, and ex- 
hibiting as much knowledge as caution. 
Then Beza’s call upon Henry IV. to retain 
him from seceding to Catholicism, imbued 
with prophetical strength; a document 
recently found by Professor Bonnet in the 
library of Geneva, which shows how little 
the king’s abnegations were approved by 
Beza, although it has been believed till 
now. We could support our recommen- 
dations by other remarks, but think these 
sufficient. ILLS. 


Amone the new works in theology and 
kindred subjects announced in Great 
Britain are the following:—Scenes in 
other Lands: with their Associations, His- 
torical and Religious. By John Stough- 
ton, author of “Spiritual Heroes ;” in 
foolscap 8vo.:—The Life of the Rev. J. 
Pye Smith, D. D., F. R. S., ete. ; compiled 
from papers in possession of the family. 
By the Rev. John Medway. 8vo. :—Il'irst 
Lines of Christian Theology; in the form 
of a Syllabus, prepared for the use of the 
Students in Homerton College. By the 
late Rey. John Pye Smith, D. D., LL. D., 
F. R.S., F.G.S. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Farrer, LL. B. Large 8vo.:—The Holy Bi- 
ble. First Division: the Pentateuch ; or, 
Five Books of Moses, according to the Au- 
thorized Version: with Notes, Critical, 
Practical, and Devotional. Edited by the 
Rey. Thomas Wilson, M. A., author of 
“Spiritual Catholicity.” Part I.:—Bases 
of Belief: an Examination of Christianity 
as a Divine Revelation by the Light of 
tecognised Facts and Principles. In Four 
Parts. By Edward Miall, M. P.:—The 
Apocalypse its own Interpreter, by the Ap- 
plication of a Sound and Ancient Rule for 
the Interpreting of Holy Scripture; to 
which is added a Short Series of Disserta- 
tions on Symbolical Prophecy, its Nature 
and Design. By the Ven. James W. Forster, 
LL. D., Archdeacon of Aghadoe, and Vicar- 
General of Limerick. 8vo.:—Narrative of 
a Journey round the Dead Sea and in the 
Bible Lands, from December, 1850, to 
April, 1851. By F. De Sauley, Member of 
the French Institute. Translated by the 
Count De Warren. 2 vols., 8vo.:—St. Hip- 
polytus and the Church of Rome in the 
Earlier Part of the Third Century; from 
the newly-discovered “ Philosophumena,” 
or the Greek Text of those Portions which 
relate to that Subject; with an English 
Version and Notes; and an Introductory 
Inquiry into the Authorship of the Treatise, 
and on the Life and Works of the Writer. 
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By Christopher Wordsworth, D. D., Canon 
of Westminster. 8vo. :—Memorials of Early 
Christianity; presenting, in a Graphic, 
Compact, and Popular Form, some of the 
Memorable Events of Early Ecclesiastical 
History. By Rev. J. G. Miall, author of 
“Footsteps of our Forefathers.”? Post 
8vo., with illustrations :—The Philosophy 
of Atheism examined and compared with 
Christianity : a Course of Popular Lectures 
» delivered at the Mechanics’ Institute, Brad- 
ford, on Sunday Afternoons in the Winter 
of 1852-8. By Rey. B. Godwin, D. D. :-— 
Modern Romanism: a View of the Pro- 
ceedings, &c., of the Council of Trent. 
By B. B. Woodward, Esq., B. A.—Relig- 
ion and Business; or, Spiritual Life in 
one of its Secular Departments. By A. 
J, Morris. Fep, 8vo.:—The Logic of 
Atheism, By Samuel M’All, Minister of 
Castle-gate Meeting, Nottingham. 12mo.: 
—The Lamp and the Lantern; or, Light 
for the Tent and the Traveller. By 
James Hamilton, D.D., F.L.S.  Fep. 
8vo.:—Abbeokuta; or, Sunrise within 
the Tropics. By Miss Tucker, author of 
“The Rainbow in the North.” Fep. 
8vo.:—Christ our Life; in its Origin, 
Law, and End. An Essay on the Life of 
Christ, adapted to Missionary Purposes, 
By the Rey. Joseph Angus, D. D. Crown 
8vo.:—A Series of Lectures on Scripture 
Characters, by the late Duncan Mearns, 
D. D., Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity and King’s College, Aberdeen, and 
one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scot- 
land, delivered at the Murtle Lecture :— 
Israel in Egypt: being Illustrations of the 
Books of Genesis and Exodus, from Exist- 
ing Monuments; one vol., crown 8vo.:— 
The Jesuits: An Historical Sketch. By 
the Rey. E. W. Grinfield, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 


We give the contents of the chief 
European Journals :— 

Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature, for 
April :—I. The Scythian Dominion in Asia. 
Il. Modern Study of Prophecy. IIL. 
Heaven, Hell, Hades. IV. Sin and its 
Developments. VY. Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul. VI. Slavery and the Old Testament. 
VIL. Biblical Criticism. VIII. The Mem- 
phitic New Testament. 

North British Review, for May :—I, Mac- 
gillivray’s British Birds, IL Interna- 
tional Relations, and the Principles of 
our Foreign Policy. II. Bunsen’s Hip- 
polytus; its Method and Results. IV. 
English Hexameters. V. Ruth; The 
Reign of Female Novelists. VI. Memoirs 
of French Protestantism. VII. Life under 
an Italian Despotism. VIII. Glimpses of 
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Poetry. IX. The Higher Instructions and 
its Representatives in Scotland. X. Wel- 
lington in the Peninsula, XI. Layard’s 
Assyrian Discoveries, 

The Bdinburgh Review, for April :— 
I. Alison’s History of Europe since 1815. 
II. Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sis- 
ter. III. The Church of England in the 
Mountains. IV. Recent Novels—‘ Aga- 
tha’s Husband.” V. The National Gal- 
lery. VI. Mr. D’Israeli: His Character 
and Career. VII. Public Education. 
VIII. Marcellus—Memoirs of the Restora- 
tion. IX. The Income Tax. 

The Quarterly Review, for April :—I. Aps- 
ley House. II. Scrope’s History of Castle 
Combe. III. Human Hair. IV. The Old 
Countess of Desmond. V. Hungarian Cam- 
paigns—Kossuth and Gorgey. VI. Buck- 
ingham Papers. VII. Search for Franklin. 
VIII. The Two Systems at Pentonville. 
IX. Maurel on the Duke of Wellington. 

The Eclectic Review, for April :—I, Che- 
valier Bunsen’s Hippolytus and his Age. 
II. Life of Kirby the Entomologist. IIT. St. 
John’s Egyptian Pilgrimage. IV. Miall’s 
Bases of Belief. V. Heywood’s University 
Reform. VI. The Dissenters’ Chapel Reg- 
istration Bill. VII. The Christian Doctrine 
of Sin. VIII. The Milan Insurrection. 

British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 
for March :—I. John Albert Bengel—The 
Lutheran Church as he found it—His Life 
and Labours. IL, Modern Jewish History. 
III. Remarks on the Authenticity of the 
Pentateuch. IV. Recent Speculations on 
the Trinity—Bushnell’s Discourses. V. 
Kurtz on the Old Covenant. VI. German 
Hymnology. VII. The Reformed Faith in 
Italy. VIII. Epistle to Diognetus. IX. 
Critical Notices. X. German Religious 
Periodicals. XI. Miscellanies. 

The Prospective Review, for May :—I. So- 
ciety in Danger from Children. II. Bases 
of Belief. IU. Fra Dolcino and his Times, 
IV. Recent Works of Fiction. V. Key to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. VI. The Odes of 
Horace. 


Amone the new works announced on the 
Continent are the following :— 

Die Christologie Luthers und die christo- 
logische Aufgabe der evangelischen Theolo- 
gie. Zur dogmatischen Begrindung der 
evangelischen Union, Von Chr. H. Weisse, 
Prof. d. Philos. an der Uniy. zu Leipzig. 
Leipzig: 1852; 253 pp. 8vo. 

Codex Claromontanus sive Epistolae 
Pauli omnes graece et latine. Ex codice 
Parisiensi celeberrimo nomine Claromon- 
tani plerumque dicto, sexti ut videtur post 
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Christum saeculi, nune primum edidit 
Constantinus Tischendorf. Lipsiae: 1852; 
pp. 600, lex. 4, nebst. 2 Bl. Facsimile. 
(Subser.-Pr. n. 24 Thir.) 

Der Geist der lutherischen Theologen 
Wittenbergs im Verlaufe des 17 Jahrhun- 
derts, theilweise nach handschriftlichen 
Quellen, von Dr. A, Tholuck. Hamburg 
und Gotha: 1852; 434 pp. 8vo. 

De origine epistolarum ad Ephesios et 
Colossenses, a criticis Tubingensibus e 
gnosi Valentiniana deducta. Ser. Alb. 
Kiopper, th. Lic. Gryphiae: 1853 ; 55 pp. 
8yvo. 

Die katholischen Briefeder heil. Apostel 
Jacobus, Petrus, Johannes u. Judas erliu- 


tert u. harmonisch geordnet unter die 
Grundlehren des Christenthums. Von Dr. 
M. A. Nickel, Domeapit. Mainz; 1852: 
296 pp., 8vo. 


Die neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe od. 
Untersuchungen wb. das Zeitalter der Re- 
ligionswende, die Vorstufen der Christen- 
thums u. die erste Gestalstung desselben. 
Ein Handbuch f. alteste Dogmengeschichte 
u. systematische Exegese des neuen Testa- 
mentes. Von Dr. J. Ant. Bh. Lutterbeck, 
Professor. 1. Bd.: Die vorchristl. Ent- 
wickelung. Mainz: 1852; 446 pp., 8vo. 
2. Bd.: Die nachchristl. Entwickelung. 
1852; 314 pp., 8vo. 


AMERICAN. 


Tue “Tract Society of the M. E. 
Church ’’ has sprung at once into the pro- 
portions of a vigorous life. The Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Rev. Abel Stevens, has 
visited most of the Conferences for the 
present year, and in each of them socie- 
ties auxiliary to the Tract Society have 
been formed, and measures taken to push 
the circulation of our books and tracts 
thoroughly. The history of the enterprise 
and its plans of procedure are given in a 
pamphlet entitled “ Documents of the Tract 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
which contains:—I. The Memorial to the 
General Conference of 1852, by Dr. Kidder, 
II. The Action of the General Conference— 
Constitution—Resolutions—By-laws. III. 
An Account of the Organization at New- 
York, with a List of the Officers of the 
Society. IV. Address of the Society to 
the Church, V. Forms for Constitutions 
of Conference and Church Auxiliaries— 
Form of Bequest. VI. Scheme of the 
Society ; the Parent Society; Conference 
Auxiliaries ; Conference Agents; District 
Agents or Colporteurs; Church Auxilia- 
ries; Tract Stewards. VIL. Tabular Forms 
for District Agents or Colporteurs. VIII. 
List of Recent Tracts. IX. List of Cheap 
Tract Volumes. We hope this pamphlet 
will be widely circulated, and that its 
careful and accurate plans of operation 
will be universally adopted. A new and 
vastly-extended field of usefulness will be 
opened thereby to our Book Concern, and 
to all the good men and women of the 
Church who can write or circulate books 
and tracts. 

We give the contents of the chief 
American Theological Journals :— 

Brownson’s Quarterly, for April :—I. The 
Spiritual not the Temporal : IL. Life of Mrs. 





Eliza A. Seton: III, A Consistent Protes- 
tant: IV. The Love of Mary: V. Dangers 
which Threaten Catholics: VI. Ethics of 
Controversy. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, for April:—I. Auto- 
biography of Dr. Karl Gottlieb Bretschnei- 
der: II. Interpretation of the Twenty- 
eighth Chapter of Job: III. Lucian and 
Christianity : IV. Review of Riley’s Trans- 
lation of the Comedies of Plautus: V. Hu- 
mane Features of the Hebrew Law: VI. Dr. 
Alexander’s Moral Science. 


Bvrangelical Review, for April:—I. Col- 
legiate Education: IL Grounds of Diffi- 
culty—Success in the Study of Theology: 
III. Lectures on the Principal Doctrines 
and Practices of the Catholic Church: 
IV. Contributions to the Christology of 
the Church: V. The Lutheran Cultus: 
VI. The Delegation of the Missouri Synod 
in Germany: VII. Notes on Prophecy. 


Universalist Quarterly, for April :—I, Me- 
moir of Chalmers ; II. Difficulties of Under- 
standing the Holy Scriptures: II. Christ 
the Instrument of Redemption: IV. Ha- 
zael; V. Remarks on Romans vi, 7: VI. 
The Resurrection as a Figure: VII. The 
Divine Character our Moral Standard. 

Church Review, for April :—I. Religion for 
the Republic: II. Bishop Philander Chase: 
III. Daniel Webster: IV. The Rt. Rev. Levi 
Silliman Ives, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of 
North Carolina: V. New-England Theol- 
ogy: VI. The Eclipse of Faith: VII. Colo- 
nial Churches in Virginia. 

Theological and Literary Journal, for 
April :—I. Henry’s Life and Times of Cal- 
vin: II. Dr. J. P. Smith on the Geological 
Theory: Ill. The English Universities: 
IV. The Doctrines of Dr. Nevin and his 
Party: V. Critics and Correspondents. 
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Free- Will Baptist Quarterly, for April :— 
I. Prospect of the World’s Conversion in 
the Light of the Last Half Century: II. 
Mission of the Free-Will Baptist Denomina- 
tion: III. Moral Bearings of Phrenology : 
IV. Human Reason and the Religion of 
Christ : V. Missions: VI. Preaching: VII. 
Sacred Music: VIII. Alexander’s Moral 
Science. 


Southern Methodist Quarterly, for April: — 
I. Isaac Taylor on Wesley and Methodism : 
IL. Ezekiel and the Book of his Prophecy : 
It. A Cursory View of the Evil Tendencies 
of Fashionable Amusements: IV. Zecha- 
riah: V. Fundamental Element of Church 
Government: VI. Theory of Female Edu- 
cation: VII. Obsolete Disciplinary Laws: 
VII. Hebrew Literature. 


Mercerslurgh Quarterly Review, for April: 
I. Dr. Nevin and his Antagonists: II. The 
Character of the German Reformed Church 
and its Relations to Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism : ILI. Francis Jeffrey: IV. The Na- 
ture of Christianity: V. Christian Baptism 
and the Baptistic Question. 





Classical and 


We have received the third and en- 
larged edition of Engelmann’s “ Biblio- 
theca Philologica,” (Leipzig, 1853, 8vo. 
pp. 236.) It contains a list of all the 
Grammars, Dictionaries, Chrestomathies, 
&e., pertaining to the study of the Greek 
and Latin languages, which have ap- 
peared in Germany between 1750 and 
1852. 

Tue first volume of the eighth edition 
of the “ Bneyclopedia Britannica” has just 
appeared. It contains a new Dissertation 
on the Rise, Progress, and Corruptions of 
Christianity, by Richard Whately, D. D., 
Archbishop of Dublin, Also, Dissertations 
first and second, on the Progress of Meta- 
physical and Ethical Philosophy, by Du- 
gald Stewart and the «Right Hon. Sir 
James Mackintosh, LL. D., &c. With an 
Introduction by William Whewell, D. D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Dissertations fourth 
and fifth, on the Progress of Mathematical 
and Physical Sciences, by Professors Play- 
fair and Sir John Leslie. ‘The second 
volume will contain (besides numerous 
other articles) the following :—<Agricul- 
ture, the Practical Part, with all the Latest 
Improvements, by John Wilson, Esq. ; 
Agriculwural Chemistry, by Thomas An- 
derson, M. D.; Afghanistan, and several 
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Southern Presbyterian Review, for April :— 
I. Spiritual Beneficence : II. Unconditional 
Decrees: III. The Ceaseless Activity of 
Matter: IV. Are the Wicked Immortal? 
V. An Address delivered before the Society 
of Missionary Inquiry, Theological Semi- 
nary, Columbia, 8. C.: VI. Necrology: 
VII. Reason and Future Punishment. 

Biblical Repertory, for April :—I. Char- 
acter and Writings of Fenelon: II. The Re- 
ligious Significance of Numbers: IIT. Mer- 
cantile Morals, and the Successful Mer 
chant: IV. The Life and Studies of C. G. 
Zumpt: V. Idea of the Church: VI. On 
the Correspondence between Prophecy and 
History. 

New-Englander, for May :—I. Doctrine 
of the Higher Law: II. Fashion in Relig- 
ion: IIT. The Separatists of Eastern Con- 
necticut: IV. The Editorial Profession : 
V. John Adams’s Diary and Autobiogra- 
phy: VI. The Influence of Great Men: 
VIL. Church Review Theology: VIL. The 
New Infidelity : IX. The Complete Academ- 
ical Education of Females: X. Scientific 
Miscellany: XI. Professor Stanley. 


other Articles on India, by Edward Thorn- 
ton, Esq.; Adschylus, by John Stuart 
Blackie, Esq., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh; Addison, by 
William Spalding, Esq., Professor of Rheto- 
ric in the University of St. Andrews; 
Africa, by Augustus Petermann, Esq. 
Other new articles for future volumes are 
now in progress. Among these may be 
mentioned :—Atterbury, by the Right 
Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, M. P. ; 
Botany, by John Hutton Balfour, M. D., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; Arnold, by Rev. 
William Lindsay Alexander, D. D., &e. ; 
and on the Progress of Mathematical and 
Physical Science during the Nineteenth 
Century, by James D. Forbes, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. All the articles will be 
brought up to the present advanced state 
of knowledge. The work will be com- 
pleted in twenty-one volumes. 

Tux “ Cyclopedia Bibliographica” (Lon- 
don, James Darling) has reached its 
eighth number, (to the letter G.) We are 
the more confirmed by each successive 
number of this work in our judgment 
before expressed, that its title is far too 
ambitious for its matter, and that in at- 
tempting too much it really succeeds in 
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no single feature of a good Bibliographical 
Dictionary. It is nothing more than a 
catalogue of a tolerably large theological 
library, with a few names of writers in 
general literature. Its only real value 
beyond other extant manuals, consists in 
the fact that it gives tables of contents to 
each writer, where it is practicable. 

Tue second volume of Bunsen’s ‘* Hyypt’s 
Place in Universal History,” containing the 
second and third volumes of the original 
German edition, is just announced by 
Longmans, London. ‘The third and con- 
cluding volume is also preparing for pub- 
lication. 

Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New-York, 
have commenced the publication of a yery 
convenient Literary Bulletin, which they 
furnish gratis, by mail, §o all who desire 
it. It contains a list of the latest German 
books in every department of literature, 
as received by each steamer, and kept on 
hand by the Messrs. Westermann. 

Tue volumes of Bohn’s Libraries for 
May are the following :—The Illustrated 
Library: Norway and its Scenery; com- 
prising the Journal of Edward Price, and 
x Road Book for Tourists, edited and 
Compiled by Forester, 12mo,—Humphrey 
W. Noel’s Coin Collector’s Manual ; 2 vols., 
12mo.—The Standard Library: Delolme 
on the Constitution, edited by Macgregor ; 
12mo.—The Classical Library: Diogenes 
Laertius, by Yonge; 12mo.—The Anti- 
quarian Library: King Alfred, and his 
Position in English History, by Dr. R. 
Pauli; 12mo. 

Amone the new works announced in 
Great Britain are the following :—Hypa- 
tia; or, New Foes with an Old Face. By 
C. Kingsley, Rector of Eversley. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. :—Critical Biographies of Public 
Men. By George Henry Francis. Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart., The Right Hon. B. 
D'Israeli, Henry Lord Brougham. Small 
Octavo:—Memoir, Physical, Historical, 
and Nautical, on the Mediterranean Sea, 
By W. H. Smyth, R. N., D.C. L., Foreign 
Secretary of the Royal Society. S8vo.:— 
Goethe’s Opinions on the World, Mankind, 
Literature, Science, and Art, extracted 
from his Congmunications and Correspond- 
ence:—The Poems of Goethe, translated 
in the Original Metres, preceded by a 
Sketch of Goethe’s Life. By Edgar Alfred 
Bowring :—The Poems of Schiller, in En- 
glish Verse. By Edgar A. Bowring :— 
Propertius, with English Notes. By F. A. 
Paley, Editor of “ Aischylus.”” Svo.:— 
The Educational Institutions of the United 
States: their Character and Organization. 
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Translated from the Swedish of Dr. P. A, 
Siljistrém, by Frederica Rowan. Post 
8yo.:—The Rise and Progress of National 
Education in England: its Obstacles, 
Wants, and Prospects; a Letter to Richard 
Cobden, Esq., M. P., By Richard Church. 
8vo., paper :—Historical Outlines of Politi- 
cal Catholicism; its* Papacy, Prelacy, 
Priesthood, People. Demy 8vo. :—Chamois 
Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria, By 
Charles Boner. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. :—Montenegro, and the Slavonians of 
Turkey. By Count Valerian Krasinski, 
Author of the “ Religious History of the 
Slavonic Nations,” &c. Feap.:—The Diary 
of Martha Bethune Baliol from 1753 to 
1754. Post 8vo.:—Language as a Means 
of Mental Culture and International Com- 
munication; or, A Manual of the Teacher 
and Learner of Languages. By C. Marcel. 
2 vols. crown Svo., cloth :—The Stones of 
Venice. By John Ruskin. Vol. 2, Imperial 
8vo., with numerous Illustrations :—Mem- 
orandums made in Ireland, in the Autumn 
of 1852. By John Forbes, M. D., Author 
of the “Physician’s Holiday,’ 2 vols. 
post 8vo.:—The Bhilsa Topes; or, Budd- 
hist Monuments of Central India. By 
Major A. Cunningham. 1 vol. 8vo.:—The 
Theory and Practice of Caste. By B, A. 
Irving, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo. :—The Recom- 
mendations of the Oxford University Com- 
missioners ; with Selections from their Re- 
port, and a History of the University Sub- 
scription Tests: including Notices of the 
University and Collegiate Visitations. By 
James Heywood, M. P., FP. R.S., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo.:—The History 
of Scotland, from the Revolution to the 
Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurree- 
tion (1689-1748). By John Hill Burton, 
Author of “The Life of David Hume,” &c, 
2 vols. 8vo.:—The Fall of the Roman Re- 
public: a Short History of the Last Cen- 
tury of the Commonwealth. By the Rey. 
Charles Merivale, B. D., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Author of 
“History of the Romans under the Em- 
pire.’ 12mo.:—The Autobiography of B. 
R. Haydon, Historical Painter. Edited, 
and continued to the Time of his Death 
from his own Journals, by Tom Taylor, 
M. A., of the Inner Temple, Esq. ; late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
late Professor of the English Language 
and Literature in University College, 
London, 3 vols. post 8vo.:—Hebrew Poli- 
tics in the Times of Sargon and Sen- 
nacherib: an Inquiry into the Historical 
Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies 
of Isaiah, with some Notice of their Bear- 
ings on the Social and Political Life of 
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England. By E. Strachey, Esq. 8vo.:— 
Mount Lebanon: A Ten Years’ Resi- 
dence, from 1842 to 1852; with Descrip- 
tive Sketches of its Scenery, Productions, 
&c.; the Manners and Customs of its In- 
habitants, particularly of the Druses and 
Maronites, and a Fulland Correct Account 
of the Druse Religion, Historical Records 
of the Mountain Tribes, from Personal In- 
tercourse with their Chiefs, and other 
Authentic Sources. By Colonel Churchill, 
Staff Officer on the British Expedition to 
Syria. 3 vols., 8vo.:—A Visit to Mexico, 
with Sketches of the West India Islands, 
Yucatan, and United States. By William 
Parish Robertson, author of “Let- 
terson Paraguay.’ 2 vols. :—Lord Bacon 
and Sir Walter Raleigh; Critical and Bio- 
graphical Essays. By Macvey Napier, 
Esq., late Editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. Post 8vo.:—Aischyli Eumenides., 
The Greek text, with English notes: with 
an Introduction, containing the substance 
of Miiller’s Dissertations and the Discus- 
sions of his Critics; and an English Me- 
trical Translation. By B. Drake, M. A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Edi- 
tor of “ Demosthenes de Corona.” 8vo., 
cloth :—The Frontier Lands of the Chris- 
tian and the Turk; comprising Trav- 
els in the Regions of the Lower Dan- 
ube, in 1850 and 1851. By a British 
Resident of twenty years in the East. 
2 vols., 8vo.:—A History of the Pa- 
pacy to the Period of the Reformation. 
Founded upon the German of Planck’s 
“Geschichte Des Papsthums.” By Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, author of the “ Bampton 
Lectures,” and “The Latin Dictionary.” 
2 vols., 8vo. 

Amone the new works in miscellaneous 
literature recently announced on the con- 
tinent of Europe are the following :— 


Histoire de la Monarchie in Europe, de- 
puis son origine jusqu’a nos jours; par M. 
Francis Lacombe. Tome ler. Formation 
des royautés européennes. 8vo. 


Histoire des classes laborieuses, précédée 
d’un essai sur l’économie industrielle et 
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sociale ; par A. Jaume, instituteur primaire 
supérieur 4 Toulon. 8vo. 

Secret Politique de Napoléon ; par Hoéne 

Yronski. Comme introduction a sa récente 
Philosophie de l’histoire. Nouvelle édition. 
8yvo. 

Complément du Grand dictionnaire des 
dictionnaires francais de Napoléon Lan- 
dais, renfermant, etc. Ouvrage qui met le 
Grand dictionnaire au niveau des diction- 
naires spéciaux, etc. Par une société de 
savants, de grammariens et d’écrivains,sous 
la direction de MM. D. Chésurolles et L. 
Barré. to. 

Cours complet de langue universelle, 
offrant en méme temps un méthode facile 
et sfire pour apprendre les langues, et pour 
comparer, en quelques mois, toutes les lit- 
teratures mortes gt vivantes; par C. L. A. 
Letellier. lre partie. Grammaire. 8vo. 

Culte (le) des morts chez les principaux 
peuples anciens et modernes, avec la de- 
scription des divers monuments funébres ; 
par Vabbé Simon. 12mo. 

Odisch-magnetische Briefe von Karl 
Frhrn. v. Reichenbach, Ph. Dr. Stuttgart: 
1852; 199 pp., 8vo. 

Hellas. Vortrige uber Heimath, Ge- 
schichte, Literatur und Kunst der Hellenen 
von Friedr. Jacobs. Aus dem handschrift- 
lichen Nachlass*des Verfassers herausgeg. 
von E. F. Wiistemann. Berlin: 1852; 438 
pp., 8vo. 

Commentationis criticae de Anthologia 
Graeca pars prior. Scripsit Alph. Hecker, 
litt. hum. Dr. phil. th. Mag. Lugd, Bat., 
MDCCCLI. VIII, u. 357 pp., 8vo. 

Vorlesungen uber die Geschichte der 
neveren Philosophie. Von Dr. K. Fischer. 
1, Bd.: Die Philosophie von Cartesius bis 
Spinoza. 1. Abth.: Einleitung in das 
Studium der Philosophie. Cartesius, Geu- 
linex, Malebranche. Stuttgart: 1853 ; 231 
pp-, 8vo. ; 

Examen de la philosophie de Bacon, ou 
l’on traite différentes questions de philoso- 
phie rationnelle. Ouvrage posthume du 
comte Jos. da Maistre. 2 vols. Lyon: 
1852 ; pp. 354, 8vo. 





